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C-o-L  increment  for 
April  will  be  38.2% 


By  AVI  TEMKIN 
Post  Ecbnonic' Reporter  , 

Art  average  urban  family  of  four 
Iasi  month  needed  about  IS  105,000 
to  buy  the  same  amount  of  goods 
and  services  it  did  in  1980  with 
about  IS 3.700,  the  Central  Bureau 
of  Statistics  announced  yesterday. 
This  includes  the  cost  of  housing. 

The  figure  was  announced 
♦either  with  the  10.7  per  cent  in¬ 
case  In  the  consumer  price  index 
for  March  that  brought  the  index  to 
2,810.7  points  on  a  1980=100 
baseline. 

During  the  first  three  months  of 
the'  year  prices  rose  by  42.4  per 
cent,  which-means  salaried  workers 
will  get  a  38 2  per  cent  cost-of-living 
increment  in  their  April  wages. 
However,  the  value  of  this  com¬ 
pensation  will  be  greatly  eroded  by 
April’s  expected  20  per  cent  infla¬ 
tion  rates.  ‘ 

March  was  the  sixth  consecutive 
month  with  a  two-digit  rate  of  infla¬ 
tion.  In  the  first  half  year  of  Yigal 
Cohen-Orgad's  term  as  finance, 
minister,  prices  rase  by  121.8  per 
cent,  which  would  mean  an  annual 
rate  of  392  per  cent! 

^Reacting  to  the  inflation  figures 
-^%terday.  the  Treasury  declared 
that  it  will  continue  with  its  current 
policy  of  restraining  wages  and 
government  spending.  The  ministry 
called  upon  the  Histadrut  to  reach  a 
"social  compact”  that  will  help  the 
inflation  rate  drop  faster. 


The  rise  in  the.  CPI  for  March 
mainly  reflected  hikes  in  controlled 
prices  and  in  those  of  basic  com¬ 
modities,  pood  prices  went  up  by  12 
per  cent,,  flat  maintenance  by  12.7, 
transport  and  communication  by 
12.7,  education  arid-culture  by  1 1.7, 
fruits  and' vegetables  by  11  and  fur¬ 
niture  and  house  appliances  by  10.5 
per  cent. 

The  cost  of.  health  services  rose  8 
per  cent,  clothes  and  footwear  by 
7.5  and  housing  prices  by  8.2. 

The  travel  tax  was- raised  at  mid¬ 
night  last  night  to  IS  16,950  from 
IS 14,400. 

Rov  Jsacowilz  adds:  . 

An  agreement  ,  on  the  38.2  per 
cent.  C-o-L  increment  was  signed 
yesterday  by  the  Histadrut  and  the 
Coordinating  Bureau  of  Economic 
Organizations. 

The  increment  will  be  paid  on. the 
basis  of  a  two-year  agreement  that 
expired  at  the  end  of  March. 
Histadrut  Secretary-Ceoeral- 
designate  Yisrael  Kessar.  who 
signed  for  the  labour  federation, 
said  he  hopes  that  yesterday  will  be 
the  last  time  the  two  sides  signed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  old  agreement. 

He  called  for  a  speedy  conclusion 
to  the  current  negotiations  for  new 
C-o-L  increment  and  general  wage 
agreements.  The  Histadrut  is 
demanding  that  a  new  agreement 
provide  for  monthly  payment  of  the 
C-o-L  increment,  while  the 
(CoBtumed  on  Page  2,  Col:  2) 


Border  Police  anti-terror 
officers  consider  quitting 


.  By  ROBERT  ROSENBERG 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Several  leading  officers,  from  the 
Border  Police  crack  anti-terror  unit 
are  considering  quitting  the  force, 
frustrated  that  despite  professional 
expertise  and  practically  incessant 
training  they  remain  basically :  un¬ 
used  in  terror  incidents.  The. 
Jerusalem. Past  has  learned 

The. unit  .up*  the  first  on  the  sence 
at  the  Ashketon  bus  hijacking; /but  ' 
was  left  on  the  sidelines  ias  the  IDF  - 
fiey  its  own  units  in  by  helicopter 
Defence  Minister  Moshe  Arens 
took  command. 

Established  seven  years  ago  by 
Assaf  Hefetz,  now  a  controversial 
suspended  police  officer,  the  unit’s 
mandate  is  to  provide  the  key  anti¬ 
terror  combat  power  -in  any 
domestic  terror  incident, 

Hefetz,  the  hero  of  the  1978' 
coastal,  road  massacre,  was  also  on 
the  scene  last  week,  involved  in 
consultations  with  the  army  unit 
'^’.stormed  the  bus. 

.  Jbe  Border  Police  unit  has  never 
been  used  in  a  terror  incident,  find 
instead  its  men  find  themselves  used 
as. special  forces,  during  particularly  ' 
riotous  demonstrations,  for 'special. 


VIP  protection  services,  and  during 
the  occasional  incident  in  which  a 
deranged  person  takes  somebody 
hostage  in  his  home. 

Two  officers  in  the  unit  who 
spoke  with  The  Post  yesterday  ex¬ 
pressed  bitterness  that  they  were 
not  used  in  the  hijacking  affair. 

“It’s  not  that  we’re  bloodthirsty, 
it’s  just  that  this  is  what  we’re 
.trailed  ...TO':  do,;  and,  every  time 
something  comes  along,  they  send 
in  an  army  unit.  I  have  plenty  of 
respect  for  the  army,  but  it  makes 
me  wonder  what  Tm  doing  in  this 
uniform,"  one  said. 

His  friend  added  that  *Tm  con¬ 
sidering  resigning,  and  I'm  not  the 
only  one.** 

Senior  officers  in  the  Jerusalem 
area  expressed  understanding  about 
the  frustration.  But  one  said  that  the 
bus  hijacking  was  the  army's 
responsibility  in  any  case,  since  the 
bus  came  to  a  halt  at  Deir  el-Balah 
inside  the  Gaza  strip. 

But  the  special  unit  was  in  top 
shape  several  years  ago  when  the 
Misgav  Am.  terror  incident  took 
place  on  the,  northern  border,  and 
the  unit  went  unused  then,  too. 


Sharon 
in  bid  to 
calm  party 

By  SARAH  HONIG 
Post  Political  Reporter 

TEL  AVIV.  —  Minister-wfthout- 
Portfolio  Ariel  Sharon  has  been  at¬ 
tempting  to  signal  to  Deputy 
Premier  David  Levy  that  he  is  not 
after  his  No.  2 slot  in  Herat  and  that 
he  might  be  willing  to  make  a  deal. 
At  the  same  time,  Sharon  strove  to 
assure  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak 
Shamir  yesterday  that  he  does  not 
care  about  which  place  he  occupies 
on  the  Herat  list. 

These  latest  Sharon  moves  are  in¬ 
terpreted  in  Herat  as  indicating  that 
he  is  afraid  of  an  onslaught  by  the 
rest  of  the  party,  after  he  garnered 
over  40  per  cent  of  the  votes  in  his 
Central  Committee  contest  with 
Shamir. 

The  next  show-down  in  Herat  will 
come  in  early  May,  when  the  com¬ 
mittee  reconvenes  to  chose  its  list  of 
Knesset  candidates.  Sharon's  sup¬ 
porters  are  already  claiming  the  No. 
2  slot,  but  the  rest  of  the  party 
leaders,  all  of  whom  privately  admit 
to  being  dismayed  by  Sharon’s  suc¬ 
cess.  say  that  this  time  asound  they 
will  battle  him  and  not  take  him  for 
granted  as  they  did  last  week.  The 
Shamir  camp  did  almost  no  cam¬ 
paigning  at  all,  while  Sharon  proved 
himself  a  superb  organizer. 

Levy,  according  to  reliable  party 
sources,  has  already  flatly  turned 
down  the  Sharon  overtures  and  has 
refused  even  to  discuss  a  deal.  Levy, 
The  Jerusalem  Post  has  learned,  had 
replied  that  he  intends  to  fight  for 
the  No.  2  position. 

Party  pundits  do  not  rule  out  the 
possibility  that  Sharon  will  do  what 
he  did  in  1981,  when  he  deliberately 
asked  his  supporters  to  elect  him  to 
a  lower  slot  on  the  list  so  as  not  to 
arouse  Levy’s  ire. 

These  party  insiders  note  that 
Levy  has  a  great  deal  to  lose  if  he 
does  not  beat  Sharon,  since  he  is  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  No.  2.  But  for  Sharon 
the  main  aim  is  to  be  counted  in  the 
leadership  and  it  would  not  make 
much  difference  to  him  if  he  is 
pushed  to  the  third  slot.  The  rest  of 
the  party  leaders  Will  try  tb  push 
him  down  even  further.  They  would 
like  to  see  him  ranked  not  only 
below  Levy,  but  also  below  Defence 
Minister  Moshe  Arens  and  Finance 
Minister  Yigal  Cohen-Orgad. 

Sharon  yesterday  tried  to  cool 
temperatures  in  Herat  during  an 
afternoon  meeting  with  Shamir.  He 
told  Shamir  that  he  “is  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  any  place.  The  main  thing  is  to 
unite  for  the  battle  against  the 
Alignment.” 

Sharon  also  tried  to  mollify 
Shamir  concerning  his  job  in  the 
campaign  headquarters. 

While  his  supporters  are  loudly 
demanding  that  he  be  put  in  charge 
of  organization,  Sharon  told  Shamir 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  7i 


Interior  Minister  Yosef  Burg  meets  the  press  at  the  end  of  yesterday's 
cabinet  meeting.  (Rahimim  Israelii 

Shapiro  compromise 
causes  NRP  uproar 


By  SARAH  HONIG 
Post  Political  Reporter 

TEL  AVIV.  —  Ashkenazi  chief 
Rabbi  Avraham  Shapiro's  proposed 
compromise  list  of  National 
Religious  Party  candidates,  which 
again  features  Yosef  Burg  in  the  No. 
I  spot,  has  aroused  the  ire  of  cx- 
Tehiya  MK  Hanan  Porat.  the 
Religious  Kibbutz  Movement,  the 
religious  women’s  movement  and 
NRP’s  Likud  Litmura  faction. 

Burg  has  promised  to  step  down 


next  winter  from  any  cabinet  post, 
saying  he  had  planned  retirement  in 
1985.  But  his  NRP  opponents  doubt 
he  would  voluntarily  vacate  any 
position. 

Porat  has  S2id  he  will  not  run  on 
the  NRP  ticket.  But  his  partner, 
Matzad  MK  Haim  Druckman,  is 
likely  to  accept  Shaprio’s  formula, 
which  gives  him  the  second  slot  in 
the  list. 

Shapiro  slotted  Education 
■  Continued  on  Page  2.  Col.  7j 


Labour  Party  women  demand 
at  least  20%  of  Knesset  list 


Past  Political  Reporter 

TEL  AVIV.  —  The  Labour  Party’s 
women  members  rebelled  yester¬ 
day,  declaring  that  none  of  them 
would -mn  on  the  party  ticket  unless 
at  least  20  per  cent  of  tne  Knesset 
list  of  candidates  is  made  up  of 
women. 

This  was  the  first  rebellion  in 
what  promises  to  be  a  stiff  fight  for 
safe  slots.  The  party's  young  Young 
Guard  may  take  a  leaf  out  of  the 
women's  book.  The  Jerusalem  Post 
was  told. 

The  Women's  Division 
secretariat  in  Labour  met  yesterday 
and  demanded  outright  that  one- 
fifth  of  the  Labour  list  be  composed 
of  women  and  that  every  fifth  slot 
go  to  a  woman. 

The  women  in  the  Labour  Party 
have  always  been  quiet,  and  this  is 
seen  as  their  first  militant  stand.  If 
they  do  not  get  every  fifth  slot, 
warned  the  secretariat,  they  may 


seek  a  High  Court  injunction. 

The  party’s  three  leading  women 
MKs.  Shoshana  Arbelli.  Ora  Namir 
and  Nava  Arad,  each  announced 
that  if  this  demand  is  not  met,  they 
personal^  will  h:\vcotf  »be  list  ard 
will  not  seek  another  Knesset  term. 

Party  campaign  manager 
Mordechai  Gur  has  proposed  that 
the  party  choose  its  candidates  by  a 
more  democratic  means  than  the 
currently  used  appointments  com¬ 
mittee.  He  suggested  elections 
similar  to  those  held  in  Herut, 
which  frees  the  party  hierarchy  of 
pressure  from  would-be  candidates 
and  groups  backing  them. 

A  similar  suggestion  was  made 
earlier  bv  party  secretary -general 
Haim  Bar-Lev,  but  it  is  not  thought 
that  there  is  much  likelihood  of  a 
change. 


Israel  now 
mutes  Syrian 
terror  role 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 
and  Agencies 

Israel  is  being  cautious  about 
publicly  levelling  blame  for 
Thursday  night’s  bus  hijack,  in 
which  a  woman  soldier  was  kil¬ 
led  and  seven  other  passengers 
wounded.  Top  ministers  and  of¬ 
ficials  are  pointedly  avoiding  a 
rhetorical  escalation  against 
Syria. 

After  yesterday’s  weekly  cabinet 
meeting,  a  high  source  said  it  had 
been  3  "mistake”  for  defence  of¬ 
ficials  to  brief  newsmen  over  the 
weekend  to  the  effect  that  Syria  was 
responsible  for  this  particular  at¬ 
tack. 

Cabinet  secretary  Dan  Meridor 
carefully  declined  to  be  drawn  by 
reporters  into  an  outright  condem¬ 
nation  of  Syria  for  the  action.  He  in¬ 
dicated  that  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak 
Shamir  was  being  similarly  cautious. 

Defence  Minister  Moshe  Arens 
set  the  tone  in  a  television  ap¬ 
pearance  on  Saturday  night  and  in 
remarks  during  a  visit  to  Haifa's 
Rambam  Hospital  yesterday.  He 


spoke  of  recent  tension  along  the 
Israel-Syria  lines  in  Lebanon  caused 
by  Palestinian  terror  groups 
operating  from  behind  Syrian  posi¬ 
tions. 

He  noted  that  Israel  had 
responded  two  weeks  ago  by  shell¬ 
ing  terrorist  camps  within  the 
Syrian-held  area  —  and  since  then, 
he  said,  the  situation  had  eased. 

He  warned  that  Israel  would  not 
passively  suffer  attacks  of  Lhis  kind 
in  the  future  either.  He  did  not. 
however,  link  Thursday's  hijacking 
directly  to  the  Syrians. 

.Shamir  and  Arens  nave  rebutted 
in  recent  diplomatic  conversations 
the  spate  of  Soviet  and  Syrian  "war¬ 
nings”  to  Israel.  They  have  sough; 
to  impress  upon  Syria,  through 
diplomatic  channels,  that  no  such 
aggression  is  contemplated  here. 

Israeli  sources  say  the  Soviet- 
Syrian  effort  to  heighten  tension  is 
apparently  linked  to  the  or, -going 
instability  in  Damascus  caused  b> 
President  Hafez  Assaa  >  state  of 
health. 

The  sources  say  it  v: 

( Continued  on  Page  2.  (.  ot-  4 1 


Sporadic  fire  in  Beirut 
as  disengagement  postponed 


BEIRUT  (Reuter).  -  The 
Lebanese  Government  yesterday 
postponed  plans  to  disengage  rival 
forces  in  and  around  Beirut,  as  per¬ 
sistent  political  disputes  obstructed 
progress  towards  an  internal  settle¬ 
ment. 

A  force  of  2,000  Lebanese  gen¬ 
darmes  and  army  conscripts  was  to 
have  moved  onto  the  "green  line,” 
dividing  the  capital  but  security- 
sources  said  the  buffer  operation 
had  bein  put  off  indefinitely. 

They  said  the  main  problem  was 
that  only  1,250  men  had  been 
recruited  so  far  and  not  enough 
retired  army  and  police  officers  had 
volunteered  to  join  the  110-strong 
observer  corps  which  will  monitor  a 
cease-fire  along  the  new  lines. 

The  buffer  force  would  separate 
the  Lebanese  Army  and  Christian 
“Lebanese  Forces"  militia  on  the 
east  of  the  line,  from  Druse  and 
Shi'ite  opposition  forces  on  the 
west. 

It  should  also  prevent  the  kind  of 
military  escalation  which  on  Satur¬ 
day  night  developed  into  random 


shelling  ■>/  :?«identia:  «fC.  Vbout 
20  civilians  "ire  killed 

I  ntermir  -.t  rair,  .  c  •  c  d’v 
dampened  n  ?  con*.-.  *.■  =:' 
enthusiasm  fighting  <h«  ,-p. 

private  rao--'-  .ttions  rr r»f  •  -i 
sporadic  manat  a.-.d  machine  gun 
fire  between  the  mainly  Shi'ite 
southern  suburbs  and  Christian 
areas  to  the  east. 

Meanwhile.  President  Amin 
Jemayel  has  been  trying  to  get  a 
raw  pact;?»e  of  ppb*{c?.!  reform* 
and  a  government  of  National  Unity 
to  replace  the  cabinet  which 
resigned  in  February. 

Nabih  Berri,  leader  of  the  Shi'ite 
militia.  Amal.  and  one  of  iemayel's 
most  powerful  opponents,  on  Satur¬ 
day  demanded  the  president  give 
priority  to  the  Israeli-occupied 
South,  where  the  local  population  is 
overwhelmingly  Shi’ite 

Security  sources  said  that  seven 
people  died  and  35  were  mounded 
when  pro-  and  anti-Syrian  militias 
clashed  in  the  northern  port  of 
Tripoli  yesterday. 


Smith  Research  Centre  election  poll 


Solid  lead  for  Labour  as  campaign  under  way 


By  HANOCH 
and  RAFI  SMITH 

Special  to  Hie  Jerusalem  Post 

|he- Labour.  Alignment  moved  to 
a  solid  lead  over  the  Likud  in  a  sur¬ 
vey  taken  by; the  Smith  Research 
Centre  from  last  Sunday  io  Thurs¬ 
day.  April  8  to  12.  Hie  Alignment 
led  the  Likud  by  41  per  cent  to  28 
per  cent,  as  the  campaign  opened 
for  the  Knesset  elections. 

Rolled  were  1;  1 57  Jews,  including 
residents  of  cities,  development 
towns,  moshavim  and  kibbutzim. 

Compared  to  the  Knesset  elec¬ 


tion  results  in  1981,  the  Alignment 
gained  4  per  cent,  and  the  Ukud 
declined  by  12  per  cent. 

However,  when  compared  to  the 
Smith  poll  of  December  1983,  the 
-changes  were  less  radical.  Over  the 
four  months  since  then  the  Labour 
Alignment  only  gained  0.5  per  cent 
while  the  Likud  slipped  by  6  per 
cent. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  Likud  decline 
more  than  the  Labour  gain  that  dis¬ 
tinguishes  last  week’s  poll,  ac¬ 
cording  *tO:  the  pollsters. 

In  last. week's  poll,  the  list  of  Ezer 


Weizman  garnered  approximately  3 
per  cent  of  ths  vote,  and  Tehiya 
claimed  over  4  per  cent. 

Religious  parties  also  scored 
modest  gains,  returning  to  their 
1981  election  results. 

All  these  lists  cut  into  the  34  pey 
cent  obtained  by  the  Likud  in  the 
December  1983  poll. 

Among  the  smaller  opposition 
parties,  no  significant  changes  were 
registered.  Shinui  and  the  CRM 
maintained  their  support,  and  Sheli 
did  not  obtain  enough  support  to 
pass  the  I  per  cent  threshold. 


Mixed  weather  for  Pessah  picnickers 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 

Families  wishing  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  Pessah  holiday  for  out¬ 
ings  will  be  relieved  to  know  that 
the  cold  wind  and  rain  in  the  North 
and  sandstorms  in  the  South  are  due 
to  ease  up  by  tomorrow  afternoon. 

Strong  winds  and  accompanying 
waves  yesterday  sent  thousands  of 
campers  in  Eilat  scurrying  away 
from  the  seashore.  The  Red  Sea 
r^\0rl  ,s  already  packed  with 
^<*lors  and  more  are  expected. 

Rain  is  expected  today  in  most 


SALE 


parts  of  the  country  with  possible 
scattered,  showers  tomorrow  morn¬ 
ing.  Temperatures  today  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  four  to  five  degrees 
.  below  nortnal  and  there  is  a  pos¬ 
sibility  of  sandstorms  in  tbe  Negev. 

Today,  shops  and  businesses  will 
close  early  to  allow  workers  time  to 
prepare  for  tonight's  traditional 
Seder  meal.  More  than  10,000  im¬ 
migrants  will  attend  special  Sedarim 

in  absorption  centres  and  other  in¬ 
stitutions  throughout  the  country. 
The  head  of  the  Road  Safety  Ad- 

i/ off 

fQ  TUBS.  NIGHT  APR.  17 
TILL  SAT.  NIGHT  APR.  28 


ministration,  Moshe  Amirav, 
yesterday  called  on  ail  drivers  to 
drive  carefully. 

Amirav  said  over  600,000  vehicles 
are  expected  to  be  on  the  roads  dur¬ 
ing  the  holiday.  Last  Pessah,  on  the 
eve  of  the  Seder,  six  people  were 
killed  on  the  roads.  During  the  en¬ 
tire  holiday  week,  the  number  of 
road  accidents  was  much  higher 
than  normal. 

Amirav  predicted  that  the  two 
most  crowded  areas  during  the  holi¬ 
day  will  be  the  Galilee  and  Eilat. 
Amirav  reminded  drivers  that  there 
is  a  new  regulation  concerning  the 
quantity  of  alcohol  that  a  driver  can 
,  consume.  The  police  have  special 
*  equipment  to  check  this. 

Gideon  Kottler,  general  manager 
of  the  Stock  wine  and  spirit  com¬ 
pany,  said  yesterday  that  a  person 
should  not  drive  if  he  or  she  drinks 
more  than  the  traditional  four  cups 
of  wine  at  the  Seder.  “Most  impor¬ 
tant,"  Kottler  said,  “if  a  person  feels 
tired  or  drowsy,  he  should  let 

(Conti rued  on  Page  3) 


THE  JERUSALEM  POST 
will  not  appear  tomorrow, 
the  first  day  of  the 
Pessah  holiday. 


Six  per  cent  of  the  voters  were 
undecided  —  giving  no  party 
preference.  Most  of  these,  voted 
Likud  in  1981. 

A  new  phenomenon  which 
emerged  was  the  claim  by  6  per  cent 
of  those  polled  that  they  will  not 
vote  on  July  23.  These  were  general¬ 
ly  people  disappointed  with  ail  the 
parties,  again  mostly  drawn  from 
previous  Likud  supporters. 

These  non-votes  were  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  calculation  of  the  sup- 
port  for  the  various  parties. 
Therefore,  caution  must  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  interpreting  the  poll  results. 

I  Though  Labour's  lead  was  substan- 
!  tial,  a  significant  number  of  voters 
were  still  undecided  or  thinking  of 
not  voting. 

In  1981  large  numbers  of  such 
1  voters  streamed  back  to  the  Likud. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
survey  ended  an  hour  before  the 
i  results  of  the  contest  between  Prime 
Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  and 
former  defence  minister  Ariel 
Sharon. 

Hart  wins  in  Arizona, 
Jackson  in  S.  Carolina 

PHOENIX.  (Reuter).  - 
Democratic  Party  officials  yester¬ 
day  declared  Senator  Gary  Hart 
winner  of  the  Arizona  party 
caucuses  with  46  per  cent  of  the 
votes  and  awarded  him  17  delegates 
to  the  presidential  nominating  con¬ 
vention. 

Former  vice-president  Waiter 
Mondale  received  15  delegates  on 
the  basis  of  40  per  cent  of  the  vote 
and  black  civil  rights  leader  Jesse 
Jackson  obtained  14  per  cent  and 
one  delegate. 

The  delegate  count  was  an¬ 
nounced  with  95  per  cent  of  the 
vote  in. 

Jackson  earlier  captured  17 
delegates  in  voting  in  his  home  state 
of  South  Carolina.  Fourteen  were 
uncommitted  and  Hart  added  seven 
to  his  total,  and  Mondale  six. 

Mondale  now  has  1.068  of  the 
1,967  delegates  needed  to  win 
nomination.  Han’s  total  is  595. 
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Tourists, 
while  you’re 
taking  it  easy, 
an  easy  way 
to  make  money 
and  receive 
a  special  gift. 

Here’s  a  way  of  enjoying  extra 
benefits  from  your  vacation  in  Israel. 

A  minimum  deposit  of  only 

US  81000  (  or  its  equivalent  Foreign  Currc) 

in  other  major  foreign  currencies  I  Tel  Aviv.  iq*  h 

for  as  little  as  one  week,  and  your  Tel:  03-229104, 

moneys  goes  to  work  for  you:  Jerusalem:  26 1 

•  Earning  high  interest.  Tel:  02  -2222*9. 

•  f*em?  “  “T  fSS: 

•  A  special  gift:  A  personal  New  York .  u* 

Jewish  National  Fund  Certificate  Philadeiph  ia  • 

in  your  name,  for  a  tree  Toronto  •  Mon 

contributed  by  Bank  Hapoalim.  Manchester  •  F 

While  you’re  opening  your  account  &!o  fSSo-fRi< 

at  any  of  our  branches.  Mexico  Clty  .  r 

ask  about  our  other  Free  Foreign  Ese 

Currency  Accounts.  Bank  Hapoalim  Panama  City  •  i 

will  show  you  how  easy  it  is  to  ■  And  340  brand 

put  your  money  to  work  for  you.  the  group  in  is 

Bank  HapoaBim^ 

Head  Office-  50  Rothschild  Blvd-,65124  Tel  Aviv,  Israel  Tel:  03-628111, 


Foreign  Currency  Centers. 

Tel  Aviv.- 104  Hayarkon  St 

Tel:  03-229104,244357 

Jerusalem:  26  King  George  Sl 

Tel:  02-222249. 

Netanya:  11  Klkar  Ha’aizmaut. 

Tel:  053-39741. 

New  York  •  Los  Angeles  •  Chicago 
Philadelphia  •  Miami  •  Boston 
Toronto  •  Montreal  •  London 
Manchester  •  Paris  ■  Zurich 
Luxembourg  •  Buenos  Aires 
Sao  Paulo*  Rio  de  Janeiro  •  Caracas 
Mexico  City  •  Montevideo 
Puma  del  Esc  •  Santiago 
Panama  City  •  Cayman  Islands 
And  340  branches  of 
the  group  in  Israel. 


Ovnat  IKanmon  JShilrin  |Na*aman 


Your  Travel 
1984 

BOOK  NOW 

Apply  to; 

Pat&c  Jauas 


Head  Office  Haifa, 
59  Ha'atzmaut  Rd. 
Tei.  04/524254/5/6. 
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THE  WEATHER 


Forecast:  Cloudy  to  partly  cloudy.  Some  rain 
and  thunderstorms.  Possibility  of  sandstorms 
in  the  south. 

Outlook  for  the  holiday:  In  the  morning  possi¬ 
ble  ram  in  northern  and  central  regions. 
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SOCIAL  &  PERSONAL 


Ambassador  to  South  Africa  Eliahu 
Lankin  yesterday  met  with  The 
Jerusalem..  Post  editorial  staff  and 
gave  a  review  of  relations  with 
South  Africa.  He  was  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  Doris  Lankin,  the 
former  legal  editor  of  The  Post. 


A  plaque  inscribing  the  names  of 
Clara  ^Sznajderman  of  Caracas, 
Venezuela,  and  the  late  Icko  Leib 
Sznajderman,  was  dedicated  yester¬ 
day  on  the  Wall  of  Life  on  the 
Mount  Scopus  campus  of  the 
Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem. 


ARRIVALS 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Wigdcr  of  Lawrence. 
New  York,  have  arrived  for  a  personal  visit  to 
Israel  and  for  meetings  at  the  David  Ycllin 
Teachers  College.  Mr.  Wigder.  who  is  vice- 
president  or  the  Friends  of  the  David  Yellin 
Teachers  College,  is  accompanied  by  his  wife. 
Mrs.  Bernice  Wigder.  a  specialist  in  Holocaust 
studies,  who  will  deliver  a  lecture  at  the  col¬ 
lege.  1 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  JaJTcc  of  Forest  Hills, 
New  York,  for  the  Pessah  holiday  and  for 
meetings  with  officials  of  the  David  Yellin 
Teachers  College.  Herbert  JaJTce  is  a  member 
of  the  board  of  the  American  Friends  cf  the 
College. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Burger  of  Forest 
Hills.  New  York,  for  a  personal  visit  to  Israel 
and  for  meetings  with  officials  of  the  David 
Yellin  Teachers  College.  During  their  visit, 
they  will  dedicate  an  individual  instruction 
room  at  the  college's  early  childhood 
demonstration  school. 


Petah  Tikva  police  chief 
withdraws  resignation 


PETAH  TIKVA  (Itira).  —  Local 
Police  Chief  Rav-Pakad 
(Superintendent)  Ya’acov  Barda 
has  withdrawn  his  resignation  and 
will  return  to  his  post  today.  Barda 
resigned  after  the  rioting -and  other 
disturbances  in  Petah  Tikva  over 
cinema  showings  on  Friday  nights. 

Barda's  decision  was  taken  after 
discussions  with  his  superiors  con¬ 
cerning  the  reasons  for  his  original 
decision  to  resign. 

Petah  Tikva  police  yesterday 
withdrew  their  demand  that  the 
Heichal  Cinema,  where  Friday 
night  films  have  been  shown,  be 
closed  pending  prosecution  of  the 
owner  for  operating  without  a 
licence. 

Police  said  this  was  a  purely  legal 
decision  and  was  not  connected 
with  the  fact  that  the  municipality 
has  since  given  the  owner  a  licence. 
The  charge  has  not  been  withdrawn, 
and  the  police  will  examine  the 
licence  before  deciding  whether  to 
proceed  with  the  prosecution. 


HOME  NEWS 


Savidor,  Livra  oppose 
pensions  for  young  MKs 


.  By  ARYEH  RUBINSTEIN 
Post  Knesset  Reporter 

Knesset  Speaker  Menahem 
Savidor  said  yesterday  that  he  and 
House  Committee  chairman  Eitan 
Livni  both  oppose  the  committee's 
action  on  April  4  that  would  ensure 
pensions  to  members  under  age  40 
who  otherwise  would  have  failed  to 
qualify  because  of  the  early  elec¬ 
tions. 

Savidor  told  The  Jerusalem  Post 
that  the  committee  would  meet 
after  the  Pessah  holiday  and,  among 
other  things,  it  would  reconsider  the 
amendment  to  the  pension  rules. 

Savidor  noted  that  since  Livni  has 
not  signed  the  committee's  resolu¬ 
tion.  it  has  no  legal  validity. 

The  resolution  declares  that  an 
MK  who  would  have  been  40  at  the 
normal  end  of  the  Knesset's  term, 
but  who  was  under  40  on  the  earlier 
Hksnlutinn  date,  shall  be  deemed  to 


Bus-hijacking  victim  buried 


By  LIORA  MORIEL 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
KOCHAV  MICHAEL.  —  Corporal 
Irit  Portuguez,  the  19-year-old 
woman  who  died  of  wounds  suf¬ 
fered  during  the  terrorist  attack  on 
an  Egged  bus  on  Thursday  night, 
was  buried  in  this  Lac  his  h  district 
moshav  yesterday  afternoon. 

Among  the  hundreds  of  mourners 
were  family  and  friends,  soldiers, 
many  of  the  attack's  survivors,  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  area,  and  representing 
the  government.  Defence  Minister 
Moshe  Arens. 


Arens  told  the  crowd  gathered  in 
the  military  section  of  the  cemetery 
here:  “We  have  been  waging  a  war 
on  terrorism  for  many  years,  with 
some  success.  But  the  campaign  de¬ 
mands  sacrifices  and  blood. 

“We  ask  that  the  Western  world 


stand  with  Israel  in  an  un¬ 
compromising  war  on  terrorism. 
Only  an  effort  to  strike  at  the  roots 
of  terror  and  at  those  countries 
which  support  terror  will  win  this 
war.”  he  said. 

Irit  is  survived  by  her  parents,  two 
sisters  (the  elder  of  whom  is  also  in 
the  army)  and  a  younger  brother. 
Irit  was  to  have  been  married  in  Ju¬ 
ly- 

Lilly  Lazar,  one  of  the  attack's 
survivors,  said  Irit  had  helped'  the 
hostages  throughout  the  ordeal, 
aiding  the  wounded  and  helping  to 
calm  those  in  distress. 

Seven  people  who  were  injured 
during  the  rescue  operation  were 
flown  to  the  Sheba  Medical  Centre 
in  Tel  Hashomer  by  helicopter. 
Three  were  released  after  treat¬ 
ment.  The  other  four  are  in  satisfac¬ 
tory  condition. 


She  finally  says  yes  to 
hero  of  bus  hijacking 


i 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 

The  combat  medic  who  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  in  last  Thursday 
night's  bus  hijacking  drama  and  his 
girlfriend  decided  during  the  inci¬ 
dent  to  get  married,  according  to 
news  reports  yesterday. 

The  two  are  Ze'ev  Buksenshpan, 
26,  of  Haifa,  and  Judith  Schwartz, 
22,  of  Ashkelon.  They  made  their 
decision  during ' theeight  hours  they 
were  held. as  hostages  on  the  Tel 
Aviv-AfenkeTtin1  JbQs  "near  “Deir  "  al- 
Balah  white  the  four  terrorists 
negotiated  for  the  release  of  Israeli- 
held  PLO  prisoners. 

That  night,  related  Buksenshpan. 
"we  spoke  about  the  meaning  of 
death  and  fate.  Suddenly  Judith 
turned  to  me  and  said  decisively:  ‘If 
we  gel  out  of  here  alive,  we'll  get 
married.’  “ 

Buksenshpan,  whose  previous 
proposals  of  marriage  to  Schwartz 
had  met  with  hesitation,  agreed  im¬ 
mediately. 

The  two  met  six  months  ago  on  a 
bus  ride. 

Other  survivors  of  the  terrorists 
hijacking  described  Buksenshpan  as 


Disabled  veteran 
marries  his  nurse 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

HAIFA.  —  A  disabled  veteran  from 
the  Lebanon  war,  who  lost  his  left 
arm  and  90  per  cent  of  his  sight,  was 
married  here  last  night  to  a  trainee 
nurse  who  attended  him  at  Rambam 
Hospital. 

Eli  Tiab,  aged  22.  from  Haifa,  was 
wounded  early  in  the  war.  As  a 
result,  he  had  his  left  arm  am¬ 
putated  and  virtually  lost  the  sight 
in  both  eyes. 

He  was  hospitalized  for  nearly 
two  years  at  Rambam  and  Tater  at 
Beit  Levinson. 

Eli  met  his  bride,  Ariella,  also  22, 
from  Haifa,  while  he  was  being 
treated  at  Rambam.  They  were 
married  in  Bat  Galim  last  night. 


Phone  rates  up  today 


Telephone  rates  go  up  10.7  per 
cent  today  following  the  increase  in ; 
the  cost-of-living  index. 

A  local  call  will  cost  IS6.6;  phone 
installation  will  cost  IS26.300;  the 
monthly  service  charge  will  be 
1S629,  and  a  telephone  token  will 
cost  IS9. 

Telex  and  overseas  telephone 
rates  will  go  up  14.36  per  cent 


German  tourist,  16, 
raped  by  four  in  Eilat 

EILAT  (Itim).  —  A  1 6-year-old  girl 
visiting  from  Germany  yesterday 
was  raped  on  the  beach  here  by  four 
young  men  who  pretended  to  be 
members  of  the  town  beach  patrol. 

At  about  2  a.m..  the  four  drove  up 
in  a  white  van  with  blinking  rooftop 
lights  to  where  the  girl  was  sleeping 
on  the  beach  with  her  boyfriend,  a 
kibbutz  member.  The  four  woke  the 
pair  and  told  the  boyfriendto  leave 
or  he  would  be  arrested,  and  said 
they  wanted  to  question  the  girl. 

The  boyfriend  left  and  returned  a 
short  while  later,  to  find  the  girl 
crawling  in  the  sand.  She  told  him 
the  four  men  had  raped  her. 

At  first  the  girl  refused  to  file  a 
complaint  with  the  police,  out  of 
concern  that  the  incident  would 
become  -known  to  her  family  or  her 
kibbutz.  The  police  eventually  per¬ 
suaded  her  to  give  testimony  and 
are  now  hunting  for  four  men. 


AWARD  —  Philanthropist  Archie 
Sherman,  72,  will  become  the  first' 
“Trustee  of  Tel  Aviv"  next  Thurs¬ 
day  in  recognition  of  his  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  state  and  to  Tel  Aviv  in 
particular. 


C-o-L  INCREMENT 


(Continued  From  Page  One) 


employers  would  like  to  see  a  more 
flexible,  or  sliding,  system. 

Signing  for  the  employers, 
Manufacturers  Association  work 
committee  chairman  Uzi  Natanel 
said  that  he  expects  some  employers 


The  British  Consulate-General,  Jerusalem  wifi  be 
closed  on  the  following  days  for  the  Passover  and  Easter 
holidays: 

West  Jerusalem  Office 

Tuesday.  April  17  —  Passover,  1st  day 
Friday,  April  20  —  Monday.  April  23.  inclusive  —  Easter 
-  holidays  and  Passover,  last  day 

East  Jerusalem  Office 

Friday.  April  20  —  Tuesday,  April  24  inclusive  — 

Easter  holidays 


to  have  difficulty  paying  the  incre¬ 
ment  due  to  their  liquidity 
problems. 

Reacting  to  the  publication  of  the 
March  index,  outgoing  Histadrut 
Secretary-General  Yeroham 
Meshel  said  that  the  continuing 
hyper-inflation  is  likely  to  erode  the 
C-o-L  increment  due  to  be  .paid 
next  month  by  up  to  a  half.  Inflation 
carried  over  into  April  already 
stands  at  8  per  cent  and  could  reach 
20  per  cent  by  the  end  of  the  month, 
he  said. 

Meshel  said  that  the  inflation, 
which  he  described  as  an  intended 
consequence  of  government  policy, 
is  leading  to  social  ferment. 
Unemployment  continued  to  be  un¬ 
acceptably  high  in  March,  he  said, 
with  unemployment  payments  13.1 
per  cent  higher  than  In  February 
and  work  opportunities  down  by  5.8 
per  cent. 
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have  reached  40  for  the  purpose  of 
pension  entitlement. 

Zvi  Inbar.  the  Knesset's  legal  ad¬ 
viser.  told  The  Post  yesterday  that 
there  is  no  basis  for  the  argument 
that  Article  2(a)  of  the  Knesset 
Rules  already  covers  that  even¬ 
tuality  and  that  there  was  thus  no 
need  for  the  resolution. 


Ail  that  Article  2(a)  does,  said  In- 
bar.  is  state  that  in  a  Knesset  that 
does  not  last  four  years,  an  MK 
eligible  for  a  pension  on  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  date  shall  be  credited  with  four 
years  regardless  of  the  actual  length 
of  the  Knesset  term.  But  it  does  not 
create  eligibility. 

The  argument  about  the 
superfluity  of  the  April  4  resolution 
was  advanced  by  Law  Committee 
chairman  Eliezer  Kulas  (Likud- 
Liberals),  the  MK  who  would  have 
been  mostly  likely  to  benefit  from  it. 


Thousands  of  pilgrims  mark  Palm  Sunday 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 

Thousands  of  Christian  pilgrims 
singing  joyous  hymns  and  carrying 
palm  fronds  and  olive  branches 
yesterday  celebrated  Palm  Sunday 
here. 

More  than  5,000  pilgrims 
streamed  down  the  winding  road 
from  the  Mount  of  dives,  across  a 
narrow  valley  and  up  the  hill  to  the 


Old  City,  following  the  route 
believed  to  be  the  orie  taken  by 
Jesus  on  his  last  journey  nearly 
2,000  yeari  ago. 

About  1,200  pilgrims  from 
Greece-  arrived  in  Haifa  on  three 
passenger  ships  over  the  weekend  to 
celebrate  the  Easter  holiday  in 
Jerusalem.  They  are  staying  for  a 
fortnight. 


Two  killed  in  road  accidents 


the  hero  of  the  drama.  He  spent 
much  of  the  ride  and  the  long  wait 
in  the  Gaza  Strip  treating  pas¬ 
sengers  who  had  been  wounded  by 
the  police  and  IDF  forces  which 
persued  the  bus  from  Ashkelon. 

Talking  to  reporters  over  the 
weekend,  Buksenshpan  said  three 
passengers  were  hit  by  shots  soon 
after  the  chase  began. 

Buksenshpan  persuaded  the  ter¬ 
rorists  to  allow  him  to  ireal  the/ 
wounded.  He  also  treated  one  ter¬ 
rorist  who  had  been  hit. 

Buksenshpan  says  he  was  helped 
by  Irit  Portuguez,  the  woman 
soldier  who  was  later  killed  when 
the  IDF  stormed  the  bus  before 
dawn  on  Friday. 

Buksenshpan  said  that  one  of  the 
terrorists.  Jamal,  helped  him  by  ; 
holding  a  flashlight  while  he  was  in¬ 
serting  a  plasma  needle  into  one  of 
the  wounded,  Rav-Seren  Yohanan 
Efron.  ! 

At  one  point,  recalled 
Buksenshpan,  he  said  that  if  he 
emerged  from  the  incident  alive,  he 
would  become  observant.  “But  I 
think  I'll  make  do  with  marrying 
Judith,”  he  said. 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

T wo  men  were  killed  in  separate 
traffic  accidents  yesterday,  and  a 
Jerusalem  youth  was  injured  in 
another  accident. 

An  elderly  man  died  in  hospital 
from  injuries  suffered  when  a  pick¬ 
up  truck  and  a  bus  collided  in 
Pardes  Hanna,  police  reported. 
Name  of  the  deceased  was  withheld 
until  his  family  had  been  informed.  ■ 

The  accident  occurred  at  the 
junction  of  Hadekalim  and  Pika 
Streets  around  5  p.m.  ,  . 

(Police  paid  the- pick-up  truck  ap¬ 
parently  failed  to  stop  at  a  stop,  sign . 
at  the  junction  and  was*  hit  by  the  * 
bus.  Two  people  in  the  pick-up 
truck  and  two  others  in  the  bus  were 
slightly  hurt. 


Abdullah  Abu  Huyyishei,  77,  of 
Bejt  Hanun  in  the  southern  Gaza 
Strip,  was  hit  by  a  car  while  trying  to 
run  across  the  area's  main  road.- He 
was  taken  to  the  government 
hospital  in  the  area  where  he  died  of 
his  injuries.  The  driver  of  .the  car,  a 
Gaza  resident,  was  held. 

A  19-year-old  Jerusalem  resident 


SYRIAN  ROLE 


(Continued  From  Page  One) 

“playing  into  Syria’s  bands"  for 
Israel  to  engage  in  rhetorical  bar¬ 
rages  of  its  own  and  thus  escalate 
tension. 

On  his  visit  to  Haifa  Arens  said 
that  it  was  not  clear  whether  the 
Syrians  were  directly  or  indirectly 
responsible  for  the  bus  hijacking. 

It  was  known  that  many  terrorist 
organisations  had  their  head¬ 
quarters  in  Syria  and  many  receive 
support  from  the  Syriaas,  said 
Arens. 


The  defence  minister  spoke, at  an1 
impromptu  press  conference,  after 
visiting  wounded  Israel  Defence 
Force  personnel  at  Rambam 
Hospital. 

He  said  there  was  no  question 
that  some  of  the  terrorist  activities 
against  Israel  are  being  carried  out 
at  least  with  Syria’s  consent. 

Asked  if  President  Hafez  Assad 
was  behind  the  recent  wave  of  ter¬ 
ror  attacks,  Arens  replied  that  he 
could  not  tell  what  AssadZs  personal 
participation  had  been:  Since  Syria 
however  was  one  of  the  worst  dic¬ 
tatorships  around,  there  was  very- 
little  that  gets  done  without  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  “the  top  man,"  he  said. 

Arens  was  asked  whether  a  con¬ 
frontation  with  Syria  could  be 
avoided.  Arens  replied;  “We  are 
trying  to.  make  it  very  dear  to  the 
Syrians  that  this  is  a  situation  we 
don’t  want  to  contend  with.  We  are 
Hoping  that  there  is  going  to  be  a 
change  on  tne  part  of  Syria. 

“We  have- had  problems  in  which 
the  Syrians  clearly  were  directly  in¬ 
volved  with"  PLO  activities  cm  lines 
separating  Israel  and  Syrian  forces 
in  Lebanon. 

We  reacted  wtih  artillery  and 


made  our  feelings  very  dear.  Since 
then  we  have  had  a  stoppage .  of 
these  kinds  of  activities.  We  hope 
our  message  is  understood,"  he 
said. 

Meanwhile,  the  Associated  Press 
reported  from  Ghazze,  Lebanon, 
that  Syrian  troops  are  reinforcing 
and  shifting  their  positions  along  the 
frontline  opposite  the  IDF  in  the 
Bekaa  valley. 

Syrian  military  and  political 
sources  in  the  Bekaa  confirmed 
printed  reports  about  the  recent 
movement  of  new  T-72  and  T-62 
tanks,  artillery  and  missiles  into  the 
valley  to  face  what  they  see  as  a 
planned  Israeli  offensive.  ..  ••• 

“We  are  fully  prepared  to  defend 
ourselves  against  any  kind  of  offen¬ 
sive.  If  the  time  comes,  we  will- use 
oar  guns,"  said  a  top-ranking  Syrian 
officer  who  spoke  on  condition  that 
he  not  be  identified. 

Western  diplomats  in  Beirut  say 
there  are  no  indications  of  a  major 
bund-up -on  either  side  of  the  front; 
Instead,  they  say,  it  appears  that 
b.oth  - armies  are  only  moving  from 
winter  position's  to  spring  positions'. 

.The  Soviet  government  said 
yesterday  that  the  U.S.  and  Israel 
plan  to-  "expand  m  scope"  their 
'  military. ventures  in  Lebanon  and 
fhat.the  Jewish  state  is  threatening 
Syria. 

The  claim  was  made  in  Izvestia, 
the  government's  official  new¬ 
spaper^  in  Moscow. ... 

“Israel  is  moving  its  troops- cm  a 
large  scale  towards  the  Syrian- 
Israelj  border  and  the  line  of  coil-' 
tact  between  the  Israeli  occupation 
army  and  the  Syrian  contingent  . in¬ 
cluded  in  the  inter-Arab  peacekeep^ 
ing  force  in  the  Bekaa  valley,” 
Izvestla  said. 


Yeshiva  University  and  Y.U., Alumni 
Announce  a  Yahrzeit  Shiur  in  memory  of 


Rabbi  MORRIS 
BESDIN  nw» 


'Rabbi  Shlomo  Riskin 

on  Wednesday.  April  18.  1984  —  17  Nissan  5744 
at  7.30  p.m.  . at  Merkaz  Kehilati  Gvurat  Mordechai.' 
32  Harav  Herzog.-  Givatayim  (Fast  stop-- bus -no.  400). ' 
For- informs  tkjrr.T el.  03-61 8262,  03-7 63259; 


Resentment  in  1 
‘protected’  Linn 


Labour  over 
i  and  Peretz 


By  ROY  EACOWrrZ.  : 

Jerusalem Tost- Reporter . 

TEL  AVIV.  —  Resentment  is 
building  in  the  Labour  Party  to  the 
apparently  protected  status  of 
Knesset  members  Amnon  Linn  and 
Yitzhak  Peretz,  who  crossed  over 
from  the  Likud  benches  during  the 
last  Knesset. 

.  Many  Labour  members- srfr  lip  in 
arms  at  what  they 'see  as  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  Linn-Peretz  faction  and  the 
likelihood  of.  the  two  MKs  getting 
safe  places  on  the  Labour  list  in  the 
elections. 

The  resentment  burst -into  the 
open  at  the  central  ,  committee 
meeting  last  Thursday,  when  Lina, 
Peretz  and  some  two  dozen  of  their 
supporters  were  admitted  to-  the 
committee  by  a  general  vote/ Party 


•secretary-general  Haim  Bar-Lev  ex¬ 
plained  that  the.  new  members 
should  have  been  admitted  months 
before, 'but  this  was  not  done  due  to 
an  “oversight.”  * 

-  Bar-Lev’s  statement  drew'stro'fiff 

opposition  from  several  committee 
members,  who  demanded  that  the 
Linn-Peretz  team  join  party  institu¬ 
tions  the  accepted  way  via  the 
local  branches.  Their  enbloc  inclu¬ 
sion  smelled  of  "factionalism,"  the 
dissenters  said.'  ^ 

At  the  time  of  the  Linn-Perfetz 
defection,  it  was  questioned  in 
Labour  whether  the  two  MKs. 
whose  seats  in  the  Likud  were  con¬ 
sidered  shaky,  had  been  promised 
safe  seats  in  return  for  switching 
allegiance.  The  party  leadership 

-  strongly  denied  that  any  promise 
had  been  made.. 


Moda’i:  Gahal  accord  non-negotiable 


Christian  worshippers,  making  the  tradition  Palm  Sunday  procession 
vesterday,  Iea>e  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem’s  Old 
£-j[V_  (Baruch  Ritnon) 


By  SARAH  HONIG 
Part  Political  Reporter  ■ 
TEL  AVIV.  —  Libera]  presidium 
chairman  Energy.  Minister  Yitzhak 
Moda’i  yesterday  told  Prime 
Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  that  bis 
party  refuses  to  enter  talks  on 
amending  the  1965  Gahal'  Agree¬ 
ment,  which  fixes  the  ration  of 
Herut  to  Liberal  MKs  on  the  Likud 
list:  7  ; 

Moda’i  was  relaying  to  Shamir  & 
Liberal  presidium  decision  reached 
on  Friday.  Shamir  and  Moda’i  con¬ 
ferred  after  yesterday’s  cabinet  ses¬ 
sion.  .  ■ 


Shamir  was  reportedly  noncorn- 
miital  and  told  Moda'i  that  p 
would  take  note  of  the  message.'. 

No  date  has  been  fixed  far 
deliberations  on  the  Gahal  accord 
between  the  Liberals  and  the  Herut 
team  headed  by  Deputy  Premia 
David  Levy. 

.  Herut  members  maintain  that  the 
Liberals  wfll  have  no  choice  but-  tp 
begin  talks  on  the  issue  under 
whatever,  face-saving  pretext  they 
may  choose.  Herut  insists  that  the 
issue  be  taken  up  before  the  elec¬ 
tions^  - 


SHAPIRO 


was  injured  yesterday  afternoon 
when  hit  by  a  car  near  Sde  Eliahu  in 
the  Beit  She’an  Valley.  The  car  was 
'driven' by  a  Beit  She’an  resident. 

The  youth  received  emergency 
treatment  in  Beit  She'an  and  was 
then  taken  to  the  -  Kupat  Holim 
Hospital  in  Afula,  where  he 
remained  unconscious. 

The  driver  of  the  car  also 
received  treatment  at  the.  Magen 
David  Adorn  station  in  Beit  She'an, 
and  was  questioned  by  police. 

Two  OF  the  three  people  killed  in, 
•Saturday  night’atear'pUerUp  on  the, 
Haifa- Acre  road  were  soldiers  on.  j 
sloaveu  from  theixi  uat|is;  npoEdo’ 
reported  yesterday:  Another  soldier 
was  seriously  injured. 

A11  those  who  died  were  in  the  1 
vehicle  which  veered  into  the  op- ! 
posite  lane  and  collided  head  on 
with  a  van. 

The  dead  were  identified  as  the 
driver.  -Yosef  Nitzan,-  L8,  a  soldier; 
Yosef  Azuli,  20,  also  a  soldier;  and 
their  friend  Shimon  ‘Shimon,  21. 
Soldier  Ya'acov  Itach,  was  seriously 
injured.  Ail  four  are  from  Kiryat 
Ata. 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 
Minister  Zevulun  Hammer  third, 
making  the  top  of  the  list  identical 
to  the  NRP  slate  in  1981.  Hammer 
has  said  he  is  studying  the  proposal, 
and  that  he  “is  inclined  to  accept 
it.” 

The  next  three  slots  would  go  to 
Sephardim  —  probably  Tiberias 
Mayor  Yigal  Bibi,  linked  with 
Burg's  Lamifne  faction,  followed  by 
Eliezer  Avtavi  of  the’  religious 
moshav  movement  and  Yitzhak 
Levy  of  Matzad,  in  that  order. 

Yehuda  Ben-Meir,  of  Hammer's 
faction,  would  be  listed  seventh,  a 
spot  which  caimot  be  seen  as  a  safe. 

Lamifne's  Avraham  Melamed 
would  be  eighth.  The  next  slot, 
originally  assigned  to  Porat,  would 
go  to  Matzad's  Yosef  Shapira. 

The  tenth  slot  is  assigned  to  a 
Sephardi  from  Hammer's  faction, 
followed  by  a  woman.  Only  fbe 
twelfth  slot  will  go  the  Likud  Ut- 
mura  faction,  headed  by  Dr. 
Yitzhak  Raphael  and  former_  MK ' 


rabbis  to  form  the  party  leadership, 
which  would  decide  if  the  party 
would  join  a  coalition  and  who 
minsisters  would  be.  Apart  frtfof 
Biog,  all  ministers  would  be  obliged 
to  resign  their  Knesset  seats  in 
favour  of  the  next  in  line  on  the  list 
Shapiro  foresees  the  NRP  winn¬ 
ing  12  seats,  twice,  what  it  has  today. 
Party  insiders  do  not  share  his  op¬ 
timism. 

-■The  plan  has  aroused  an  uproar 
everywhere  in  the  religious  Zionist 
camp,  apart  from  Burg  and  from 
Matzad,  which  is  satisfied  with  the 
considerable  slice  of  the  NRP  cake 
awarded  it.  t,  „ 

Gush  Emunim  sources  loyal  rjj 
Porat  charged  that  Porat  was  “sold 
down:  the  river  by  Matzad.  Porat 
gave  up  his  Tehiya  Knesset  seat  and 
his  position  in  that  party  in  return 
for  adeafl-with  Lamifne.  But  as 
inany  of  the  NRFs  veteran  insiders 
Warned  him,  be  remained  out  in  the 
cold.  He  refused  the  ninth  slot  and 
even  die  seventh  one  offered  him 


Da vi’d’ Glass.  The  'kibtHUz'represen-  lafer.  saying  That' under  (birtW 

rabbi's  plan,  the  NRP  would- trot 
Sokiy-  chadgbvWorltife**»i  SUh- 
man.  sidering  running  on  his  own,  as^js 

Shapiro's  plan  calls  for  the  firstT5  the '  religious  women’s  raovenW^t 
candidates  and  eight  distinguished  •  and  the.  Likud  Utm  ura  fatetion 


SHARON/SHAMIR 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 

he  is  willing  to  settle  for  any.  assign¬ 
ment  . 

One  idea  mooted  in  Herut  head¬ 
quarters  yesterday  was  to. 
neutralize  the  . battle  for  No.  2  by., 
putting  former  premier  Menachem 
Begin  in  that  slot  But  that  option  is  : 
not  seen  as  serious,  since  it  is  .far  • 
from  clear  that  Begin  would  give  his  - 
approval,  and,  even  if  he  did,  the 
main  Levy-Sharon  battle  would 
merely  be  moved  to  the  battle  for' 
third  slot. 

Another  proposal  concerning  the 


former  prime  minister  is  to  ask  Wen 
■to  record  messages;  which  would'.hc 
relayed  via '  loudspeakers  to  the 
audiences  at  mass  outdoor 
meetings. 

/..Some  in  Herut  are  stBf  talfctgg 
about  getting  fonner'  chief  of  sfT 
Rafael  Eitan  into  Herut.  it  its 
thought  that  Eitan  would  serve  as.a 
-counter-balance  to  Sharon.  Soniie 
still,  support  a.  national  electoral 
bloc  made  up  of  the  Likud,  Tehiya 
and  Matzad.  'Overtures  have  ap¬ 
parently  been  made  to  Eitan,  and  he 
did  not  dismiss  them  out  of  hand: 


Soviet  visit  to  Cairo  augurs  better  ties 


CAIRO  (Reuter).  ■—  A  former 
Soviet  ambassador  to.  Egypt, 
Vladimir  Polyakov,  was  expected  in 
Cairo  last  night  amid  .signs  of 
progress  towards  the  normalization 
of  Soviet- Egyptian  relations. 

A  F  oreign  Ministry  spokesman 
said  Polyakov  was  coining  as  a 
special  envoy  for  talks  with  ministry 
officials. 

.  No  cleat  explanation  .'has  been 
given  for.  his  .visit,  but  observers  see 
it  as  another  step  in  the  gradual 
improvement  of  Soviet-Egyptian 
relations  since  President  Hosni 
Mubarak  assuined  office  in  1981. 

Polyakov,  the  last  Soviet  ambas¬ 
sador  here;  was  expelled  with  six  of 
hs  staff  in  1981  when  the  late  presi¬ 
dent  Anwar  Sadat  accused  Moscow 


of  fomenting  sedition. 

It  was-  Sadat,  also,  who  ordered 
some  17,000  Soviet  military  advisee 
out  of  the  country  nearly  nine  ye&ps 
earlier  —  'a  step  ■. which  -virtually 
ended  almost  20  years  of  close  links 
between  Moscow  and  Cairo.  v- 
:Mubarak  and  key  Egyptian, 
government  figures  have  several 
times  said  relations  between  the  two 
countries  would  soon  be  upgraded 
to  the  ambassadorial  level. 


SMOKING.  —  A  telephone  $d- 
visoiy .  service  to  people  trying.'io 
give  up  smoking 'will  be  opened  dur¬ 
ing  the  Pessah  holiday  by  the  IsnfijS 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Sink¬ 
ing,  under  the  motto,  “From  slavery 
(to  the  cigarette)  to  freedom.” 


In  deep  .sorrow  we  announce  the  peaceful  passing  of 
my.  beloved  ;husband.  our  dear  father,  grandfather  and 
greatgrandfather 


Dr.  WALTER  BEN  YAMIN 
GOLDSTEIN 

‘  ’’  fa  hie  91st  year. 

~  Eye  Gcddsteln 

Harris  and  Family 
-  Judith  Goldstein  arid  Family. 
Miriam  Stair  *nd  Family 


Jerusalem,  April  1984; 


.indeepestsbrrowancLgrfef 
_•  W€(  *nnounce  the  passing  of  our  colleague 


Julian  Williams 

.  .  •,.  and  share^tfle.faroily’s  sorrow; 


IsraeF  Petrochemical  Ent.  Ltd 
Management  and  Staff  ; 
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Heaviest-ever  traffic  at  Ben-Gurion 

By  JOSHUA  BIULLIANf 
Jennafem  Port  Reporter 

Ben  GurionAirport  yesterday  ex¬ 
perienced  the  heaviest  traffic  in  its 
history  withsome  145’fljghts  carry¬ 
ing  close  ip  25,00p;p^^ 

*  Police/Customs,  Tourism  Bureau 
•*I  Airport.  Authority  .personnel 
Ss&re  on  hand  in  increased  numbers 
to  handle  the  heavy  holiday- traffic. 

■.&  A1  operated  55  flight,  an 
average  of  more  than  two-  trips  a  day 
per  aircraft.  One  Boeing-767,  for 


example,  left  for  Frankfurt  at  2:20 
a.nL,  returned  at  12^0  and  left 
again  for  Frankfurt  shortly  after  3 
p.m. 

Bookings  were  so  hea>7  that  the 
national  carrier  chartered  a  DC- 10 
from  the  French'  OTA,  another  DC- 
lOfrom  the  Swiss  Balair,  aBoeing-7! 
from  the  Dutch  Transayia  —  and 
sent  its'  Eilat-bound  passengers  on 
two  planes  chartered  from  Arkia. 

•  Pressure  of  departing  Israelis  and 
..tourists  was  sometimes  very  heavy 
and  a.  queue  for  the  security,  and 


pre-flight  check-in  stretched  out¬ 
side  the  terminal  building. 

Police  passort  control  personnel 
manned  all  24  booths  in  the  arrival 
ball.  Consequently  passenger  traffic 
appeared  to  How  smoothly. 

.  The  problems  seemed  mo.re  in  the 
collection  of  luggage.  The  conveyor 
belts  proved  to  be  too  short  and 
workers  had  to  arrange  luggage  on 
the  floor. 

Today  67  flights  are  expected 
between  Sim.  and  830  p.nu 


WZO  report  questions 
value  of  slialiah  system 
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By  ARYEH  RUBINSTEIN  . 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter . 

The  efficacy  of  the  ^emissary 
(shallak)  system  :is  open  to  question 
in  the  1980a,  according  to  a  report 
made  public  yesterday  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  World.  Zionist  Organiza¬ 
tion  Executive.  -  •  ....... 

-  ^The  committee;  headed  by  Youth 
and  Hehalutz-  Department  chief 
Avraham  Katz,  recommended  that 
-an  outside  body  conduct  a  more - 
•thorough  study  of  the  subject, 
which  would  include  possible  alter¬ 
natives  to  the  current  system. 

The  executive  is  due  to  debate 
the  report  at  its  first  meeting  after 
Pessah.  Yesterday  it  heard  commit¬ 
tee  members;  who  include  ex¬ 
ecutive  members  Uri  Gordon  and 
Eliezer  Shefer. 

The  committee  said  an  emissary’s 
wife  plays  a  decisive  role  in  his  suc¬ 
cess.  and  urged  that  before  a  can¬ 
didate  is  appointed  "appropriate 


weight”  be  given  to  the  qualities  of 
his  wife.  It  palled-for  the  expansion 
of  the  preparatory  training  given  to 
wives,  and  said  that  they  should  be 
encouraged  to  get  involved  in  the 
life-  of  the  local  Jewish  community. 

Another  recommendation  is  that 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  the 
target  country  be  an  essential  condi¬ 
tion  for  appointment.  At  present, 
the  attitude  often  is  that  an 
.  otherwise  qualified  candidate  can 
pick  up  the  language  in  his  first  few 
months  on  the-job. 

Cooperation  with  the  Jewish 
National  Fund  and  Keren  Hayesod, 
with  the  Object  of  avoiding  duplica¬ 
tion  with  their  emissaries,  was  also 
urged. 

Executive  chairman  Arye  Dulzin 
rebuked  Katz  at  the  beginning  of 
the  meeting  for.  having  leaked  the 
committee’s  recommendations  to  a 
reporter  before  they  were  submitted 
to  the  executive.  - 
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Poland  will  publish 
i^orks  on  Holocaust 

Jcnnakin  Post  Reporter ' 
KIBBUTZ  L  OH  A  M  El 

HAGETA’OT.  —  The  Polish 
government  has  for  the  first  time 
asked  for  and  received  permission 
to  publish  poems  and  documentary 
evidence  concerning  the  Holocaust, 
the  curator  of  the  local  museum 
said  yesterday. 

At  a  press  conference  here, 
curator  Zvi  Shner  announced  that 
the  Polish  authorities  will  publish 
poems-  by  Yitzhak  Katznelson  on 
the  slaughter  of  Jews  in  concentra- 
tipn  camps  and  the  testimony  of 
Yitzhak  Zuckerinan  on  die  1943 
Warsaw  Ghetto  uprising.  The  works 
will  appear  in  Polish  and  Yiddish. 

-  The  Polish  government  has  also 
invited  some  40  youths  from  several 
kibbutzim  to  visit  that  country  in  Ju¬ 
ly*  .  . 
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Herzog:  receives  JDC 
anniversary  Seder  plate 

Jcnaaten  Poet  Reporter 

President  Chaim  Herzog  has 
received  a  special.  Pessah  .  Seder 
plate  from  the  world  director  of  the 
Joint  Distribution  Committee, 
Ralph  Goldman,  in  a  ceremony  at 
Beit.Hana&si  marking  the  start  of 
the  70th  -anniversary  year  of  the 
JDC. 

The  Seder  plate  is  a  copy  of  one 
made  at  a  displaced  persons  camp 
in  Germany  in  1948,  inscribed  with 
the  words:  “This  year  in 
Jerusalem.”  (The  phrase  “Next  year 
in  Jerusalefn"  is  traditionally 
recited  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Seder.) 

Heading  the  delegation  of  the 
JDC-lsrael  .which  accompanied 
Goldman  last'  Thursday  was 
Michael  Schneider.  44,  new  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  JDC-lsrael. 
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Holon  waman  reportedly 

After  receiving  injection 
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'  '.By  D’VORA  BEN  SHAUL 
JcnMkn  Poat  Reporter  __ 

The  Institute  for  Forensic 
Medicinfe  has  not  issued  a  statement 
concerning  the  sudden  death  last 
Thursday  of  Dalia  Oren,  26,  of 
Hplon,  who  reportedly  died  after 
receiving  an  injection  in  the  office 
of  her  private  physician. 

“  ’’^fedical  sources  In  Jerusalem 
torn  The  Jerusalem  Post  last  night 
that  the  symptoms  described  in  the 
press  indicate  that  she  died  of 
anaphylactic  shock. 

Oren,  who  had  suffered  from 
bleeding  and  abdominal  pun  during 
.both  of  her-  previous  pregnancies, 
reportedly  went  to  her  private  doc¬ 
tor  on  Thursday,  accompanied  by 
her  husband  Baruch,  to  see  if  the 
pain  and  bleeding  she  was  ex¬ 
periencing  might  indicate  a  third 
pregnancy: 

„  The  husband  waited  in  the 
^waiting  room  while  his  wife  went  in- 
e.  A.few  minutes  later  he  heard 
e  doctor  shouting,  “Dalia, 
breathe!  Dalia,  wake  up!” 

The  husband  ran  inside  and 
helped  the  doctor  to  give  bis  wife 
’artificial  respiration.  They  took  her 
“to  Ichflov  Hospital  in  the  doctor’s 


car,  as  the  Magen  David  Adorn 
telephonewas  busy.  Dalia  Oren  was 
pronounced  dead  at  the  hospital. 

Medical  sources  said  anaphylac¬ 
tic  shock  can  happen  to  anyone  at 
at  any  time,  even  though  statistical¬ 
ly  it  is  rare.  It  is  not  lie  any  other 
allergy  and  people  have  died  from 
eating  a  piece  of  chocolate,  a 
shrimp  cocktail,  taking  an  aspirin  or 
having  an  injection  to  remove  a 
tooth. 

Oren’s  physician  reportedly  said 
to  her  husband  that  he  had  given 
her  an  injection  just  before  she  col¬ 
lapsed. 

The  physician  has  referred  all  in¬ 
quiries  to  his  attorney,  Eliahu 
Kedar,  who  was  unavailable  for 
comment  last  night. 


REHABILITATION.  —  Among 
the  recipients  this  year  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  Prize  for  Volunteering  will  be 
Hcnit  Lapid  of  Kibbutz  Ayelet 
Hasbahar  and  tbe.  prisoner 
rehabilitation  department  of  the 
United  Kibbutz  Movement,  which 
he  heads.  . 
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senior  wi 


We  are  pleased  to  announce  our 
Senior  Programme  for  1984 

SENIOR  TOUR  A:  July  15  — AugiutB.  1 984 

Scandinavia,  including  Denmark.  Sweden;  Norway 

SENIOR  TOUR  B:  July 26  —  August 21 ,1984 

Vienna,  Bad  Hofgastein.  Munich,  Badenweiier.  Zurich 

SENIOR  TOUR  C:  July 29  —  August 26, 1984 

Munich,  Romantic  Road.  Rothenburg,  Bad  Kissingen.  Paris. 
Castles  of  the  Loire.  Interlaken 

SENIOR  TOUR  D :  August  2  —  September  2, 1 984 

Vienna.  Rhine  cruise,  Amsterdam,  Brugge.  Luxembourg,  Baden- 
Baden.  Zurich 

SENIOR  TOUR  E:  Augusts  —  September 4, 1984 

Munich. .Bad  Hofgastein.  Moran,  Lugano.  Zurich 

Book  your  reservation  now  with  the  organizers: 

EXPRESS  TOURS:  .9  Rehov  Mendefe,  Tel  Aviv. 

'Tel.  02-240155 
37  Rehov  Bialik,  Ramat  Gan. 

Tel.  03-721203 
T  Rehov  Hess,  Tel  Aviv. 

-Tel.  03-298310 
•  58  Sderot  Allenby.  Tel  Aviv.  * 

Tel.  656281  .. 

19a  Rehov  Keren  Hayesod,  Jerusalem. 

TeL  02-223004 
59  Ha'atzmaut  St.,  Haifa, 

TeL  04-524254 

56  Rehov  Ben  Yehuda,  Tel  Aviv. 

TeL  03-284753  . 
and  at  all- 1 -AIT  A  Travel. Agencies. 


GANIM  TOURS: 
fSRALLOYD: 
ORIENT  LLOYD: 
ORIENT  SHIPPING: 
PALEX  TOURS: 
PROPER  TRAVEL: 


PESSAH 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 
someone  else  do  the  driving.’’ 

Pessah  is  also  the  time  for  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Nature,  whose  theme 
this  year  is  Mt.  Carmel.  From 
-Wednesday,  the' society  mil  man  in¬ 
formation  booths  for  hikers  at 
various  points  in  tbe  Carmel  forest 
and  distribute  pamphlets  outlining 
suggested  routes.  For  details  call 
the  society  at  03-375063. 

The  Jewish  National  Fund  has 
enlisted  volunteers  to  distribute  gar¬ 
bage  bags  to  picnickers  in  hs  forest 
throughout  the  country.  The  JNF 
also  warns  that  visitors  to  the  centre 
and  South  should  avoid  touching 
cocoons,  similar  to  spiders’  webs, 
hanging  from  branches.  A  sub¬ 
stance  on  the  cocoons,  which  are 
now  prevalent  due  to  the  un¬ 
seasonable  winter,  can  cause  severe 
eye  infections. 

In  Safad,  the  Hameiri  family  was 
disappointed  at  the  refusal  of 
former  prime  minister  Menachem 
Begin,  of  their  invitation  to  attend 
their  family  Seder  in  the  town’s  Old 
City.  Begin  informed  them  be 
would  celebrate  the  Seder  with  his 
own  family  in  Jerusalem. 

Some  250  people  are  expected  to 
attend  the  Hameiri  family  Seder, 
many  of  them  former  members  of 
the  Betar  youth  movement  and 
former  commanders  in  the  Irgun 
Zvai  Leumi,  the  pre-state  un¬ 
derground  movement. 

In  Haifa,  six  hotels  will  host  about 
20  elderly  people  without  families 
for  the  Seder. 

All  bungalows  at  the  Israel  Camp¬ 
ing  Union's  18  sites  from  Upper 
Galilee  to  Eilat  are  booked  for  the 
holiday.  There  is  still  room  for  tents 
at  the  sites,  but  these  are  expected 
to  be  filled  if  the  weather  is  fine. 

At  10  a.m.  today  the  seventh  an¬ 
nual  “Children’s  World"  opens  at 
the  Tel  Aviv  Fairgrounds,  remain¬ 
ing  open  through  next  Monday. 
This  year’s  events  will  feature  ap¬ 
pearances  by  American  TV  stars 
Robert  Guillaume  (Benson)  and 
Albert  Haig  (Fame),  in  addition  to 
local  entertainers. 

In  Ashkilon,  British  tourists,  will 
be  welcomed  for  the  fourth  annual 
Pessah-Gpen.  Day  on  Thursday,.the 
local  Joint  Israel  Appeal’s  Project 
Renewal  office  announced.  Tourists 
can  reserve  places  at  special  JIA 
desks  in  four  hotels:  Goldar 
(Netanya),  Dan  Accadia  (Herzliya), 
King  David  (Jerusalem)  and  Dan 
Tel  Aviv. 

The  programme  will  include  a 
tour  of  the  town’s  Project  Renewal 
projects,  street  theatre  and  other 
entertainment,  lunch  and  visits  to 
people’s  homes. 

Two-thirds  of  Ashkelon’s  popula¬ 
tion  (40,000  people  in  several' 
neighbourhoods)  are  involved  in 
Project  Renewal,  which  is  twinned 
to  the  Jewish  community  of  the  UK. 


4  Nazareth  men  held 
lor  killing  gazelles 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
KIRYAT  SHMONA.  —  Four 
Nazareth  men  were  arrested  in  Beit 
She’an  last  week  after  officials  of 
the  Nature  Rzserves  Authority' 
found  five  dead  gazelles  in  their 
jeep.  They  are  liable  to  alS250,000 
Fine  and  a  year  in  jail  for  killing  a 
protected  species. 

An  American  tourist  was  fined 
IS60,000  in  the  Safad  Magistrates 
Court  yesterday  for  shooting  a 
gazelle. 


HAVE  A  FOOTHOLD  IN  ISRAEL1 


InvoBt  in  a 
fully  Serviced 

APARTMENT 

in 

Jerusalem 

with  mn'gntficant  viaw  of 
tha  Old  Chy 
and  enjoy  a  second  home 
-  and  a  second  income 
.  Two  rooms  with  kitchen,  fully 
furnished,  air  conditioned, 
including  appliances:  595.000. 

Complete  hotel  services 

available  on  request. 


4b:  ANGLO  SAXON  A 

I  i_J  REAL  tSTATt  AGENCY  LTO  Ui 

JERUSALEM  2  Hasoreg  St. 
(corner  29  Jaffa  Rd.) 

Tel.  02  221161 

Israel's  largest  real  estate  organization 


Transport  Minister  Haim  Corfu  (second  from  left)  watches  the  procedures  at  Ben-Gurion 
Airport  during  the  terminal's  record-breaking  day  yesterday.  (Israel  Sun) 


Galilee  bakery  cats 
bread  supply  day  early 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
KIRYAT  SHMONA.  —  Regular 
while  bread  was  not  available  in  the 
North  yesterday,  just  a  day  before 
Pessah. 

The  regional  bakery  in  Kiryat 
Shmona  only  baked  what  it  called 
“improved  halla"  priced  at  1S69  per 
ioaf,  instead  of  regular  halla  at  1S49. 
Regular  black  and  brown  loaves 
were  unavailable. 

The,  Galilee  bakers  threatened  to 
take  this  measure  in  a  meeting  last 
week  with  representatives  of  the 
Ministry  of  Trade  and  Industry.  The 
bakers  say  the  ministry  should 
either  raise  prices  or  raise  the  sub¬ 
sidy  to  make  it  worthwhile  to  bake 
bread. 

The  ministry  spokesman  said  the 
ministry  would 'check  reports  about 
unavail abiility  of  regular  bread  in 
the  North.  The  ministry  would  not 
hesitate,  said  the  spokesman,  to 
take  legal  steps  against  any  bakery 
which  broke  the  law. 


Moda’i  wants  to  limit 
police  probes  to  year 


By  ROBERT  ROSENBERG 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Energy  Minister  Yitzhak  Moda’i 
tried  to  get  the  cabinet  yesterday  to 
back  a  proposed  law  that  would 
limit  police  investigations  to  one 
year.  But  opposition  from  the 
police,  the  attorney-general  and  the 
justice  minister  forced  him  to 
withdraw  his  proposal  for  two 
weeks,  until  the  next  cabinet 
meeting  when  there  will  be  a  vote 
on  the  proposal. 

Moda'i  said  he  was  submitting  his 
proposal  because  “of  my  own  ex¬ 
perience."  He  had  been  under  in¬ 
vestigation  by  police,  who  eventual¬ 
ly  dropped  the  case.  But  the 
publicity  surrounding  the  probe  was 
such,  he  said,  “that  most  people 
wouldn't  have  been  able  to  stand  up 
to  the  pressure." 

Justice  Minister  Moshe  Nissim, 


Interior  Minister  Yosef  Burg, 
Attorney-General  Yitzhak  Zamir, 
Inspector-General  Rav-Nitzav  Arye 
Ivtzan,  and  the  head  cf  criminal  in¬ 
vestigations,  Nitzav  Yehezkel  Carty, 
all  spoke  against  the  proposed  bill. 

Nissim  said  “no  country  in  the 
world"  has  a  law  limiting  police  to 
any  time  period  of  investigation. 
While  the  justice  minister  agreed 
there  “is  a  problem”  with  media 
publication  of  police  inquiries,  the 
way  to  solve  the  problem  was  by 
legislation  banning  publication  of  a 
suspect’s  identity  until  he  is  ar¬ 
raigned  in  court. 

One  way  to  deal  with  the  problem 
would  be  to  establish  administrative 
criteria  enabling  a  senior  in¬ 
vestigative  officer  to  close  an  in¬ 
quiry  after  a  certain  amount  of  time, 
some  of  the  opponents  suggested. 


Eliav  to  run  for 
Knesset  on  own  list 

By  LEA  LEVA VI 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

TEL  AVJV,  —  Arie  Lova  Eliav  «iii 
run  at  the  head  of  an  independent 
list  in  the  Knesset  elections  because 
the  Labour  Party  (of  which  he  was 
formerly  secretary-general)  has  :.oi 
responded  to  signals  that  he  wants 
to  “come  home.” 

“I’ll  come  home  via  the  ballot 
box,”  he  told  reporters  at  Beit 
Sokolov  yesterday.  “That’s  true 
Athenian  democracy.” 

As  soon  as  the  decision  to  hoid 
early  elections  was  made,  friends 
approached  Labour  and  Mapam 
leaders  on  Eliav’s  behalf,  but 
returned  empty-handed. 

Eliav  feels  the  Labour  Parly, 
which  had  swung  to  the  right  at  the 
time  he  left  it.  has  now  come  around 
to  views  closer  to  his  cun. 

Eliav  brought  with  him  puopie 
typical  of  those  who  will  be  or.  his 
list:  people  who  worked  with  him  in 
the  Negev  and  Galilee,  farmers 
(kibbutz  and  moshav),  an  expert  on 
electronics  and  a  doctoral  student 
whose  parents  were  among  the 
founders  of  Kiryat  Gat. 

Drobless  would  leave 
WZO  for  Knesset  seat 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Matityahu  Drobless,  co-chairman 
of  the  World  Zionist  Organization 
settlement  department,  intends  to 
run  for  the  Knesset  even  if  he  has  to 
resign  his  post,  it  was  learned 
yesterday. 

Drobless,  who  has  been  promised 
a  safe  spot  on  Herut’s  share  of  the 
Likud  list,  said  he  would  like  ic  con¬ 
tinue  as  settlement  chief  if  elected. 

Bul  the  Jewish  .Agency’s  leg*;  ad¬ 
viser  thinks  this  would  constitute  a 
conflict  of  interest. 

Arye  Dulzin,  chairman  of  the 
WZO  Executive,  said  he  is  inclined 
to  agree  with  the  legal  adviser 


Ambassador  denies  military  links  with  South  Africa 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 

Israel's  Ambassador  to  South 
Africa  Eliahu  Lankin  last  night 
categorically  denied  a  report  in  the 
Sunday  Times  of  London  on  dose 
Israeli-South  African  military 
cooperation,  calling  it  “tendentious, 
a  fantasy  that  I  have  no  doubt  is  not 
objective,  a  distorted  picture.” 

The  allegations  of  close  but 
covert  links  between  South  Africa 
in  military,  intelligence  and  trade 
enterprises  were  published  yester¬ 
day  in-the  Sunday  Times. 

.In^a  two-page  article  by  James 
Adams', '“tfie'“paperY  defence"‘cPr- 
respondent,  based  on  his  book.  The 
Unnatural  Alliance  (to  be  published 
this  week),  he  describes  Israel  as 
“perhaps  the  closest  ally  of  South 
Africa,  a  nation  which  continues  to 
scandalize  world  opinion  with  its 
racialist  policies.”  Adams  claims  - 
that,  although  the  true  extent  of  the 
relationship  between  the  two 
countries  has  been  “a  well-kept 
secret,”  it  has  now  emerged  as  “a 
major  new  force  on  the  world 
scene.” 

In  Israel,  on  home  leave.  Ambas¬ 
sador  Lankin  told  The  Jerusalem 
Post  that  “it  appears  Adams  relied 
on  information  more  full  of  lies  than 
truth.” 

TwentyLfive  thousand  Israelis  live 
in  South  Africa,  Adams  writes, 
many  on  “govern me nt-to- 
government  contracts,  especially  on 


arms  and  energy  projects.”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  South  African 
trade  with  Israel  is  “minute”, 
representing  only  0.6  per  cent  of  its 
total  exports  and  0.S  per  cent  cf  its 
imports.  But  “official  figures  take 
no  account  of  the  trade  in  diamonds 
or  militray  equipment,"  Adams  as¬ 
serts. 

For  South  Africa,  “trade  with 
Israel  has  special  attractions.  Israel 
has  preferential  access  to  both  the 
EEC  and  U.S.  Semi-processed  iron 
.  and. steel  can  be  shipped  from  South 
Africa,  finished  at  the  Iskoor  Fac¬ 
tory  near  Tel  Aviv  and  then  shipped 
on  to  Europe  or  America  complete 
with  a  'Made  in  Israel1  stamp.  Such 
an  arrangement  is  perfectly  legal 
and  lets  South  Africa  share  the 
benefits  of  Israel's  trading  advan¬ 
tages." 

On  the  military  side,  Adams 
claims  that  there  are  around  300 
Israeli  officers  and  men  in  South 
Africa  helping  to  train  soldiers, 
sailors  and  airmen.  “At  the  same 
time,  serving  South  Africans  are 
based  in  Israel,  particularly  at  the 
port  of  Haifa,  where  they  are 
trained  on  equipment  purchased  by 
the  Pretoria  government.” 

There  is  also,  he  writes,  “con¬ 
siderable  sharing  of  intelligence." 
South  Africa  has  in  fact  adopted 
many  of  Israel’s  tactics  in  counter¬ 
ing  the  terrorist  threat  and  Israel’s 


success  with  the  PLO  "encouraged 
South  Africa  to  invade  Angola  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,”  he  main¬ 
tains. 

While  Israel  officially  has  no 
dealings  with  the  South  African 
military  following  the  UN  embargo 
of  WTT^Adams  claims  there  is  “am¬ 
ple  evidence  that  arms  suppliers 
have  continued  to  operate  uninter¬ 
rupted.”  To  help  South  Africa  lake 
advantage  of  its  range  of  products, 
Israeli  technicians  ,from ,  Tadiran, 
Elbit,  and  .Israel  Aircraft'  Industries 
have  combined  to  help  Soiith  Africa 
.'design- arid  btriltfli*  oymV&eptfonics 
manufacturing  capability.  So  suc¬ 
cessful  has  this  been  that  South 
Africa  is  now  able  to  produce  many 
articles  for  export,”  says  Adams. 

Israel  has  supplied  a  remote- 
piloted  drone  aircraft  “crammed 
South  Africa  has  deployed  with 
South  Africa  has  deplOye2  with 
success  in  both  Mozambique  and 
Angola.  In  addition,  a  joint  venture 
between  Rotofligbt  Helicopters  of 
Cape  Town  and  Chemavir-Masok 
of  Israel  produced  the  Scorpion 
helicopter  now  deployed  by  both 
countries,”  he  writes. 

The  Gabriel  missile  deployed  on 
the  Reshef  missile  boat  is  now 
manufactured  under  licence  in 
South  Africa,  it  is  alleged,  while 
Pretoria  has  taken  delivery  of  at 
least  six  Dvoraclass  (sic)  fast  patrol 
boats. 


Adams  also  claims  that  the  two 
countries  are  cooperating  in  the 
nuclear  field,  on  the  basis  of  South 
African  uranium  being  exchanged 
for  Israeli  technology.  The  CIA.  he 
says,  believes  that  the  two  countries 
were  jointly  testing  a  nuclear  device 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  in  1979,  though 
this  is  denied  by  Israel. 

_Adams  concludes:  “As  more  and 
more  African  leaders  come  to  rely 
on  Israeli-trained  bodyguards  to 
maintain  their  precarious  grip  on 
power,  it  will  become  less  and  iess 
fehSy  -famuster  op  posit  ion  to  Israel 
and  South  Africa  in  political  forums 
littfe  tK^UrtfredWatiohs''.-  BcthTsrael 
and  South  Africa  are  stronger  than 
at  any  time  in  the  past  10  years. 
Together  they  can  continue  to  defy 
the  world." 

Ambassador  Lankin  denied  that 
there  are  Israeli  security  personnel 
training  South  African  soldiers; 
that  there  are  government-to- 
govemment  contracts;  that  South 
Africa  is  a  joint  partner  in  the  Lavi 
project;  that  there  are  23,000 
Israelis  in  South  Africa;  and  .other 
details  in  the  Adams  report. 

There  are  maybe  "half  as  ma/.y  us 
that”  said  Lankin,  adding  thai  they 
are  vordim  (emigrants),  the  way 
there  are  yordim  in  Germany,  the 
U.S.  or  Adam’s  own  England.  There 
may  be  yordim  working  in  an  arms 
factory  in  England  —  but  nobody 
sent  them  to  work  there  and  nobody 
questions  that.” 


Visiting  German  youths 
catch  illegal  driver 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Teenage  members  of  the  German 
Council  for  the  Prevention  cf  Road 
Accidents,  currently  visiting  Israel, 
caught  a  man  driving  with  a 
suspended  licence  and  without  in¬ 
surance  or  identity  papers. 

The  spokesman  for  the  Israel 
Council  for  the  Prevention  of  Road 
Accidents,  which  is  sponsoring  the 
visit,  said  the  incident  took  place 
yesterday,  when  the  visitors  joined  a 
regular  activity  of  the  council’s  traf¬ 
fic  observers  at  the  Ahihud  junction 
in  Western  Galilee. 


PRIZE.  —  The  Bialik  Prize  for 
Literature  has  been  awarded  to 
writers  David  Shafaar  and  Yehoshua 
Bar-Yosef  by  the  Tel  Aviv 
municipality. 


03-281456 

LERNER 

We  supply  office  equipment  — 
Order  by  Phone 
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$40  —  Round  Trfp  to  Cairo 

A  Great  Trip 

| $465  —  To  the  famous  places  in  Egypt 
B  days  —  7  nights 
Accommodation  in  Tourist  class  "A” 
Hotels  on  H/B  basis  is  included 
•  in  the  price. 

Bast  selection  of  tours 

Egypt  is  our  speciality 


Galilee  Tours 


Jerusalem,  ,'i  2r;r 
: i k 7  2 ;'i 2  ? 0  Haifa 
Dotaiis  a!  j'  ' '  h 


•16b53  Tiberias.  10  Hayaiden.  Tci. 
a  r.  "er.ira.-  Carmel  T>l  04-38012 


German  Health 


offer  more  than  a 

Romance,  beautiful  scenery,  entertainment,  and  enjoyable  activities  are 
as  much  part  of  keeping  fit  as  mineral  waters,  baths  and  therapies. 

The  German  National  Tourist  Office,  represented  In  Israel  by  Lufthansa, 
provides  you  with  Information  on  German  Spas  and  Health  Resorts. 

GERMAN  NATIONAL 
TOURIST  OFFICE 

REPRESENTED  IN^^^BY  ©  Lufthansa  TEL  AVIV,  75  HAYARKONS' 
Office  hours:  Sunday -Thursday  from  09.00  to  13.00  hrs. 
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WORLD  NEWS 


OcV^ 


Greece  urges  UN  to  rap 
Turkey  over  Cyprus 


-  r 

:  Monday,  April  16, 1984  The  Jerusalem  Post  Page  Four'*  '  .  ■ 


MISSOLONGHI  (Reuter).  — 
Greek  Prime  Minister  Andreas 
Papandreou  yesterday  urged  UN 
Secretary-General  Javier-  Perez  de 
Cuellar  to  end  what  he  termed 
background  diplomacy  over 
Cyprus,  “turn  words  into  deeds" 
and  denounce  Turkey  publicly. 

Perez  de  Cuellar  has  been 
engaged  in  diplomatic  efforts  at  a 
solution  to  Cyprus's  10-year-old 
division  between  ethnic  Greeks  and 
Turks,  since  the  Turkish-Cypriots 
proclaimed  an  independent  state  in 
November. 

Addressing  thousands  of  sup¬ 
porters  in  this  western  Greek  town 
at  a  rally  commemorating  the 
Greek  war  of  independence  against 
Lhe  Turks,  Papandreou  said:  “I  want 
to  send  a  political  message  to  the 
LIN  secretary-general.  Have  the 
courage  to  talk  openly  about  who  is 
ruining  world  efforts  for  the  peace, 
unity  and  independence  in  Cyprus.  I 
call  on  you  to  give  the  Greek  and 
Cypriot  people  an  .answer." 


The  crowd  booed  when  Perez  de 
Cuellar  was  mentioned. 

Perez  de  Cuellar  Saturday 
described  the  Cvrprus  problem  as  a 
"kind  of  knot"  and  said-  he  was 
sending  a  special  envoy  to  the  island 
to  review  the  situation  after  the 
Turkish-Cypriots,  in  a  move  that 
angered  Greece,  said  they  planned 
to  hold  a  constitutional  referendum 
and  elections  in  northern  Cyprus. 

The  secretary-general’s  latest 
proposals,  which  the  Greek-Cypriot 
government  says  it  has  accepted1, 
are  reported  to  envisage  the  reset¬ 
tlement  by  Greek-Cypriots  of  the 
town  of  Famagusta,  the  freezing  of 
moves  toward  northern  in¬ 
dependence  and  talks  between 
Cyprus  President  Spyros  Kypriano 
and  Turkish-Cypriot  leader  Rauf 
Denktash. 

The  Greek  and  Cypriot  govern¬ 
ments  have  expressed  dismay  at 
what  they  allege  is  Denktash’s 
deliberate  playing  for  time  by  refus¬ 
ing  to  answer  the  Perez  de  Cuellar 
proposals. 


10,000  refugees  flee  Vietnamese  raid 


BANGKOK  fReuter).  —  Tank- 
supported  Vietnamese  troops  at¬ 
tacked  a  major  Khmer  Peoples 
National  Liberation  Front 
(KPNFL)  guerrilla  base  near  the 
Thai-Kampuchean  border  yester¬ 
day,  causing  thousands  of  refugees 
to  flee  into  Thailand’s 
Aranyaprathet  province,  a  senior 
Thai  official  said. 

He  also  said  a  Thai  reconnais¬ 
sance  aircraft  was  shot  down  along 
another  part  of  the  border  two 
kilometres  inside  Thai  territory  by 
Vietnamese  anti-aircraft  fire.  Fate 
of  the  pilot  and  crew  was  not 


known,  he  said. 

Prasong  Soonsiri,  secretary- 
general  of  Thailand's  National 
Security  Council,  said  the  Viet¬ 
namese  started  bombarding  a 
KPNFL  base  at  the  town  of  Arnpil 
before  dawn  yesterday. 

The  camp,  which  houses  about 
42,000  civilians,  was*  then  attacked 
by  Vietnamese  troops,  Prasong  said. 
He  gave  no  estimates  of  casualties, 
but  said  the  attack  pushed  more 
than  10,000  refugees  into  Thailand. 

Vietnam  has  about  180,000  troops 
in  Kampuchea  backing  the  Heng 
Samrin  government. 


Spanish  colonels 
cashiered,  jailed 
for  plotting  coup 

MADRID  (Reuter).  —  A  Spanish 
court  martial  yesterday  cash¬ 
iered  three  army  colonels  and 
sentenced  them  each  to  12  years 
and  a  day  in  prison  for  plotting  a 
right-wing  coup  to  stop  a  general 
election  which  swept  the  Socialists 
to  power  in  1982.  The  sentence  was 
the  minimum  allowable  for  the  of¬ 
fence  of  conspiracy  to  carry'  out 
rebellion. 

A  fourth  colonel  was  acquitted. 

The  court  martial,  announcing  its 
verdict  following  an  all-night  sitting 
at  the  end  of  a  five-day  hearing, 
recommended  that  the  colonels 
serve  just  Tour  years,  since  the  plot 
had  little  impact  and  the  con¬ 
spirators  were  arrested  before  they 
had  a  chance  to  act  on  their  plans. 

The  ruling  left  the  government  of 
Prime  Minister  Felipe  Gonzalez 
free  to  decide  between  the  full 
sentence  or  the  recommended 
reductions. 


Sri  Lanka  accuses 
India  of  bullying 

NEW  DELHI  (AP).  —  Sri  Lankan 
President  Junius  Jayewardene  says 
India  is  trying  to  bully  his  country 
on  the  Tamil-SinhaJese  ethnic  con¬ 
flict  but  that  he  won’t  submit  to 
"sabre-rattling." 

In  an  interview  with  India  Today 
news  magazine,  Jayewardene  also, 
said  he  does  not  foresee  a  repeat  of 
the  ethnic  rioting  that  claimed  at 
least  400  lives  last  July. 

Asked  if  Prime  Minister  Indira 
Gandhi’s  government  was  trying  to 
“bully"  Sri  Lanka,  Jayewardene 
said,  “that's  what  they  are  trying  to 
do.  Some  people  in  Tamil  Nadu  are 
asking  Mrs.  Gandhi  to  invade  us.  / 
know  she  won't  do  that." 


Hanoi  accuses  China 
of  border  forays 

BANGKOK  (AP).  —Vietnam 
charged  yesterday  that  Chinese 
forces  have  been  shelling  and  in¬ 
truding  into  four  northern  Viet¬ 
namese  border  provinces  since 
Tuesday. 

The  official  Vietnam  news  agency 
VNA.  monitored  here,  said  at  least 
one  Vietnamese  and  several 
Chinese  have  been  killed  in  the  at¬ 
tacks. 

VNA  said  the  armed  forces  and 
people  in  those  areas  “promptly 
struck  back,  destroying  many 
enemy  artillery  positions,  and  kill¬ 
ing  and  capturing  a  number  of 
Chinese  intruders." 

No'  verification  of  Hanoi's  claims 
was  available.  The  two  countries 
have  accused  each  other  of  border 
provocations  since  a  six-week 
border  war  in  early  1979, 

Iranians  elect 

new  parliament 

NICOSIA  (AP).  —  Iranians  went  to 
the  polls  yesterday  to  elect  a  new 
Majlis  (Islamic  parliament),  the  se¬ 
cond  since  Ayatollah  Ruhollah 
Khomeini’s  Islamic  revolution  of 
1979,  the  official  Iranian  news 
agency  reported. 

Irna.  in  a  dispatch  monitored  m 
Nicosia,  said  Khomeini  and  his  son, 
Hqjatoleslam  Ahmed  Khomeini, 
were  among  Lhe  first  to  cast  their 
secret  ballots  at  Khomeini's  Hus- 
seiniet  Jamaran  headquarters  in 
Teheran. 

About  20  million  eligible  voters 
are  choosing  the  270-member 
parliament  from  more  than  1,500 
government-approved  candidates, 
including  17  female  candidates  from 
Teheran. 

One-fourth  of  the  candidates  are 
young  clergymen. 


Silicon  Valley — plenty  of  millionaires  and  divorces 


SAN  FRANCISCO  (Reuter).  — 
There  are  more  than  15,000  mil¬ 
lionaires  in  the  40-kilometre  strip 
south  of  here  known  as  Silicon  Val¬ 
ley.  the  high-technology  heartland 
that  for  many  Americans  is  a  syn¬ 
onym  for  success. 

The  Valley,  as  residents  call  it, 
has  the  fastest-growing  and 
wealthiest  economy  in  the  U.S.  it  is 
already  .the  country's  ninth  largest 
manufacturing  centre  and  creates 
40,000  jobs  a  year. 

Its  heroes  are  people  like  Steven 
Jobs,  co-inventor  of  the  Apple 


Computer,  who  earned  an  instant 
SI  56  million  when  his  company, 
which  started  in  his  parents'  garage 
in  1976.  went  public  in  1980.  Jobs  is 
still  under  30  years  old. 

The  long  working  hours,  fierce 
competition  and  high  pressure  that 
are  routine  in  the  Valley  take  a 
heavy  toll  on  family  and  individual 
relationships,  according  to  a  recent 
study  by  Judith  Larsen  and  Carol 
Gill,  who  work  for  a  small  Silicon 
Valley  research  firm. 

They  note,  for  exanple,  that  the 
divorce  rate  is  tremendous.  In  1980 


in  Santa  Clara  County,  which  in¬ 
cludes  most  of  Silicon  Valley,  there 
were  more  divorces  than  marriages. 

The  rate  is  higher  than  in  Califor¬ 
nia  as  a  whole,  which  has  a  rate  20 
per  cent  above  the  national  average. 

The  cost  of  living  is  high,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  regards  housing.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  published  figures,  the 
average  price  of  a  one-family  home 
jumped  250  per  cent  between  1974 
and  1979.  and  in  1981  a  so-called 
“economy"  home  cost  5175,000. 

According  to  John  Shea,  a  com¬ 
pany  security  adviser.  Valleybusines- 
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Kiryat  Ekron  Local  Council 


Arim  Urban  Development  Co.  Ltd. 
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a  ted  land  value  and  development  outlay. 


Other  conditions  are  as  stipulated  in  the  original  prospectus,  and  subject  to  the  mandatory  changes  stemming 
therefrom. 

The  plots  will  be  allocated  to  tbe  public  from  10  a.m.  on  April  24.  1984  on  a  first  come  first  served  basis. 

A  draw  will  be  held  among  those  present  at  the  time  indicated  as  the  beginning  of  registration. 

At  the  time  of  registration,  to  be  held  at  the  Arim  office.  4  Beh.  Here],  Kiryat  Ekron  {opposite  Bank  Hapaalim).  a  IS 
50.000  bank  cheque  must  be  deposited  to  the  account  of  the  Arim  Urban  Development  Co.  Ltd.  This  sum  wiU  be 
considered  as  a  down  payment  on  the  development  costs. 

Further  details  are  available  at  the  above  Arim  office. 

This  notice  in  effect  until  June  25.  1984. 

Jerusalem  District 

Offer  for  Purchase  of  Flat  at  13  Rehov  Kovshei  Katamon,  Jerusalem 

Tender  No.  JM/84/5 

The  Israel  Lauds  Administration  invites  bids  for  a  lease  contract  for  the  flat  and  area,  details  of  which 
at  the  time  of  publication  of  the  tender,  were  as  follows: 

Block  Parcel  Flat  area  Land  price  (IS!  Minimum  price  Deposit  (IS) 

4  (sq.m. I  (to  be  paid  for  flat  uSJ 

separately) 


30009 


5/7 


91 


5.573,710 


8.258.322 


400,000 


Further  details  and  bid  forms  are  available  at  our  Jerusalem  district  office.  34  Rehov  Ben-Yehuda,  12th  floor.  Tel. 
224121.  during  regular  working  hours.  Visits  to  the  flat  possible  on  Friday.  April  27  and  May  11.  1984  between  9 
a.m.  and  1 1  a.m. 

Deadline  for  submitting  tender  bids  is  12  noon  on  May  16,  1984. 

Bids  not  in  the  tendeja  postbox  by  tbe  above  time  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  will  not  be  considered. 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  does  not  undertake  to  accept  die  highest  or  any  bid. 

Haifa  District 

Offer  for  Lease  of  Plot  for  two-Family  Building  at  Danya  Bet,  Haifa 

Tender  No,  H/84/6 

The  Israel  Lauds  Administration  invites  bids  for  lease  of  a  plot  for  two-family  construction.  Area 
details  and  plot  construction  potential  at  the  time  of  publication  of  the  tender,  were  as  follows: 


Block 


Parcel 


Plot 


Approx, 
rea  (sq.m.) 


Gross  building 
ratio 


Minimum  price 
CIS) 


Deposit  (IS) 


122 51 
12254 


15 

130 


513 


8)9 


32% 


8,449,826 


425,000 


Further  details  and  bid  forms  are  available  at  our  Haifa  district  office.  13  Behov  Ha'aczmaut.  during  regular 
working  hours. 

Deadline  for  submitting  tender  bids  is  12  noon  on  May  16,  1984. 

Bids  not  in  the  tenders  postbox  by  tbe  above  time  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  will  not  be  considered. 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  does'  not  undertake  to  accept  the  highest  or  any  bid. 

Jerusalem  District 

Offer  for  Lease  of  Multi-Storey  Construction  at 
Mekor  Haim  Quarter,  Jerusalem 
Tender  No.  JM/84/7 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  invites  bids  for  a  lease  contract  for  the  area-,  details  of  which  at  the 
time  of  publication  of  the  tender,  were  as  follows:  ' 

Block  Parcel  Approx.  Total  of  licensed  Total  of  Minimum  Deposit 

area  (sq.m.)  area  (sq.m.)  construction  %  price  (IS)  (IS1 

on  3  Doors 

30130  B  1266  816  75  20,339,886  1.000,000 

Further  details,  and  bid  forms  are  available  at  our  Jerusalem  district  office.  34  Rehov  Ben-Yehuda,  LZtb  floor.  Tel. 
224121,  during  regular  working  hours. 

Deadline  for  submitting  tender  bids  is  12  noon  on  May  16.  1984. 

Bids  not  in  the  lenders  postbox  by  the  above  time  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  will  not  be  considered. 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  does  not  undertake  to  accept  the  highest  or  any  bid. 

Jerusalem  District 

Offer  for  Lease  of  Plot  for  Construction  of  a  Commercial 
Structure  at  Beit  Shemesh,  Givat  Savyon 
Tender  No.  JM/84/8 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  invites  bids  for  a  development  contract  for  the  area,  details  of  which 
at  the  time  of  publication  of  the  tender,  were  as  follows: 

Municipal  Half  plot  Approx.  Total  Development  Minimum  Deposit  (IS) 

Building  No.  area  (aa.m.)  budding  %  casts  (IS)* 


NO. 


area  (sq.m.) 


Plan 


building  % 
on  2  floors 


price  (IS) 


BS/77 
Correct 


305 


530 


60 


5,596,147 


1,707.793 


85.000 


*  As  of  February  1984  Building  Index  (170.7  points),  to  be  paid  separately  to  the  Arim  Company. 

Further  details,  and  hid  forms  are  available  at  our  Jerusalem  district  offl-*.  34  Rehov  Ben-Yehuda.  1  Zth  floor,  Tel. 
224)21,  during  regular  working  hours. 

Deadline  for  submitting  tender  bids  is  12  noon  on  May  16,  1 984. 

Bids  not  in  the  tenders  postbox  by  the  above  time  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  will  not  be  considered. 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  does  not  undertake  to  accept  the  highest  or  any  bid. 
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men  are  a  highly  motivated  and 
“aggressive  group  of 
overachievers”  who  might  sell 
secrets  if  they  are  short  of  cash. 

A  U.S.  official  said  last  year  that 
at  least  35  espionage  cases  in  the 
Valley  were  being  investigated. 

A  common  myth  about  Silicon 
Valley,  with  its  rows  of  campus-like 
factories  set  amid  neat  lawns,  is  that 
it  is  socially  and  culturally 
homogeneous.  According  to  the 
study  by  Larsen  and  Gill,  the  work¬ 
ing  population  of  Silicon  Valley  has 
two  distinct  tiers,  with  little  overlap. 

At  the  top  are  the  engineers, 
scientists  and  designers  who  are 
predominantly  male,  white  and 
wealthy.  The  lower  level  comprises 
production  workers  who  are 
generally  female. 

.  “Victims  of  the  Silicon  Valley 
ethic  probably  outnumber  the  suc¬ 
cesses  10  to  one."  .  '. , 


Crash  of  arms  transport 
stiU  mvsterv  in  Costa  Ri 


SAN  JOSE.  Costa  Rica  (AP).  — 
After  a  week  of  investigation,  of¬ 
ficials  appeared  no  closer  Saturday 
to  solving  the  mystery  surrounding 
the  crash  oF  an  arms-laden,  un¬ 
marked  DC-3  and  the  deliberate 
burning  of  its  victims. 

The  twin-engine  cargo  plane 
crashed  into  a  jungle-covered 
mountainside  about  24  kilometres 
south  of  the  Nicaragua  border  the 
night  of  March  23.  killing  .an  un¬ 
determined  number  of  people. 

The  crash  was  .reported  .by  Jose 
Loria.  a  reporter  for  La  Prensa 
Libre,  an  afternoon  newspaper  in 
San  Jose,  on  April  6.  He  led  officials 
to  the  site  four  days  later. 

Loria  said  residents  told  him 
armed-men  arrived  at  the  site  hours 


after  the  crash,  burned  the  bodi«  of 
seven  victims  and  buried  them  in  a 
common  grave.  He  said  he  was  told 

the  unidentified  menalso recovered 

boxes  of  arms  from  the  wreckage. 

Loria  said  residents  of  the  area, 
one  of  the  most  remote  in  Costa 
Rica,  also  told  ton  that  the  victims 
included  four  men  who  appeared  to 
be  North  Americans. 

The  DC-3  crashed  in  a  region 
known  to  be  a  staging  area  for  anti- 
Sandinista  guerrillas  waging  a  U.S.- 
supported  war  against  the 
Nicaraguan  government.  : 

The  bodies  and  evidence  were 
burned  again  on  the  night  of  April  9,- 
shortly  before  Loria  brought  in¬ 
vestigators  to  the  site. 


Skh  militants  bum  30  railway  depots 


CHANDIGARH,  India  (AP).  — 
Sikh  extremists  set  fire  to  30  railway 
stations  and  hurled  bombs  at  four 
others  in  coordinated  attacks-  early 
yesterday  morning  in  the  troubled 
state  of  Punjab. 

A  police  sppkesman  called  it  a 
“planned  terrorist  action"  carried 
out  by  squads  of  eight  to  10  armed 
militants.  Stations  were  burned  in 
nine  of  the  state's  12  districts,  but 


no  casualties  were  reported,  the 
spokesman  said. 

Crude  explosives  were  hurled  at 
four  other  stations,  but  caused  only 
slight  damage. 

The  United  News  oflndia quoted 
informed  sources  as  saying  the  at¬ 
tack  was  carried  out  by  tbe  out¬ 
lawed  All-India  Sikh  Students 
Federation,  which  is  agitating  for 
greater  religious  and  political  rights 
for  Sikhs  in  Punjab. 


Huge  price  increases  paralyze  Bolivia 

LA  PAZ  (AP).  —  President  Heraan  Siles  Zuazo's  economic  measures,  the 
toughest  of  his  18-month  rule,  left  some  cities  paralyzed,  while  businesses 
awaited  new  prices  and  the  government  set  up  an  emergency  committee  to 
provide  food.  \ 

Thursday  evening  the*  government  increased  the  price  of  rice  837  per 
cent,  the  price  of  bread  560  per  cent,  petrol  400  per  cent,  sugar  234  per  cent, 
and  bus  fares  200  per  cent.  The  peso  was  devalued  from  500  to  2.000  pesos 
lo  the  U.S.  dollar.  ^ 

Friday  evening  workers  staged  protest  marches  in  the- cities  of  Potdsi, 
Sucre,  Oruro  and  Cochabamba.  A  few  stores  were  ransacked,’  the 
authorities  reported.  " 

Soviet  plane  strays  over  French  naval  base 


TOULON  (Reuter).  —  French 
military  authorities  have  begun  an 
inquiry  into  a  flight  by  a  Soviet 
civilian  airliner  over  a  secret  French 
naval  base. 

A  communique  issued  by 
Marseilles  military  authorities  on 
Saturday  night  confirmed  reports 
that  a  Tupolev  134  of  the  Soviet  air¬ 
line  Aeroflot  had  strayed  into 
prohibited  airspace  over  the  naval 
base  at  Toulon  on  Friday. 

Informed  sources  said  the  air¬ 


craft,  on  a  flight  from  Moscow  to 
Marseilles  via  Budapest,  ignored 
several  warnings  from  civilian  air 
traffic  controllers  that  it  had 
diverted  45  kilometres  from  its  ap¬ 
proved  flight  path  into  a  restricted 
area. 

The  sources  said  the  Tupolev  had 
flown  low  over  the  naval  base, 
where  France’s  first  nuclear  attack 
submarine  Rubis  and  the  aircraft 
carrier  Foch  were  in  dock. 


Chinese  man,  83,  cycles  6,000  kilometres 

PEKING  (AP).  —  An  83-year-old  Chinese  mao  has  reached  the  6.000- 
kilometre  mark  after  seven  months  on  a  lone  bicycle  trek  around  China,  the 
official  news  agency  Xinhua  said  yesterday. 

It  said  Wu  Keli,  who  started  his  journey  September  3  in  northwest  China, 
wants  t6  cover  the  whole  country  in  three  years.  ^ 

“A  maker' of  pofiedTian Escapes  by  trade,  the  robust  old  man  niade  fend  sold 
art  cralts  in  exbhangb-tbr  travelling  oxpensds^-ttie'agency.saicL 


Rich  sex-murder  suspect  killed  in  U.S. 


COLE  BROOK,  New  Hampshire 
(Reuter).  —  A  millionaire  Florida 
businessman,  who  was  a  suspect  in 
rapes  and'  murders  involving  11 
women  across  the  U.S.,  was  shot  to 
death  on  Friday  in  a  struggle  with  a 
New  Hampshire  state  police  detec¬ 
tive. 

Christopher  Wilder  was  spotted 
by  stale  troopers  here  when  he  pul¬ 
led  into  a  petrol  station  to  ask  for 
directions  to  the  Canadian  border. 

Wilder  resisted  arrest,  and  in  the 
ensuing  scuffle  with  one  of  the 
troopers  he  reportedly  shot  himself 
with  the  officer's  gun. 

Meanwhile,  in  Los  Angeles,  a  16- 


year-old  girl  who  spent  nine  days 
with  Wilder  told  of  a  nightmare 
journey  in  which  he  threatened  to 
kill  her,  tortured  her  and  often 
placed  a  gun  in  her  mouth,  Los 
Angeles  police  reported  on  Satur¬ 
day. 

Wilder  enticed  Tina  Risico,  who 
wants  to  be  a  fashion -model,  into  his 
car  on  April  4  by  offering  her  SI00 
to  pose  for  photographs,  police  said. 
He  used  Risico  to  entice  other  vic¬ 
tims,,  they  said. 

Risico  was  travelling  with  Wilder 
when  he  stabbed  Dawnette  Wflt, 
also  16.  in  the  chest  mid  back  near 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  the  police  said. 


Wilt  survived  and  identified  Wilder 
as  her  attacker. 

Risico  was  also  travelling  with 
Wilder  when  he  shot  and  killed 
Beth  Dodge  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  they 
said. 

However  on  Friday,  Wilder  put 
Risico  on  a  plane  in  Boston  so  she 
could  return  to  her  home  outside 
Los  Angeles,  police  said. 

“Somehow,  Wilder  may  have 
become  aware  of  the  great  pain  she 
had  suffered  and  developed 
respect  for  her,”  a  psychiatrist  who 
examined  her  said,  explaining  why 
the  alleged  kilter  may  have  release 
the  girl. 


Zimbabwe  army  accused  of  mass  atrocities 


LONDON.  —  Widespread  killings 
and  torture  have  been  committed 
by  troops  tn  the  southern 
Matabeleland  area  of  Zimbabwe,  a 
British  editor  reported  yeseterday. 

Donald  Trelford,  editor  of 
London’s  77ie  Observer,  said  he 
visited  the  region  and  had  first-hand 
evidence  "showing  the  scale  of  suf¬ 
fering  since  a  curfew  was  imposed 
on  February  3.”  The  region  is  pop¬ 
ulated  by  the  minority  Ndebeie 
tribe,  which  supports  opposition 
leader  Joshua  Nkomo. 

Trelford  said  he  had  a  written  ac¬ 


count  by  a  man  who  dug  a  mass 
grave  and  then  "watched  his 
neighbours  shot  down  by  an  officer 
who  leaned  against  a  tree  and 
turned  on  his  radio-cassette  ;to 
cover  the  noise." 

The  report  blamed  brutalities  on 
the  Fifth  Brigade  of  the  Zimbabwe 
National  Army,  which  became 
notorious  in  accounts  last  year  of 
repression  in  northern 
Matabeleland. 

The  editor  said  he  had  several  ac¬ 
counts  of  a  Fifth  Brigade  major, 
who  was  not  identified,  holding  up  a 
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dead  baby  before  villagers  and  say¬ 
ing  “This  is  a  dissident  baby.  This  is 
what  will  happen  to  your  babies  if 
you  help  dissidents." 

Meanwhile,  Prime  Minister 
Robert  Mugabe  has  told- Catholic 
bishops  to  stay  but  of  his  govern¬ 
ment's  affairs  as  a  clash  between 
church  and  state  over  army  conduct 
in  Matabeleland  erupted  for  the  se¬ 
cond  successive  year. 

At  /a  news  conference  in  the 
Matabeleland  provincial  capital  of 
Bulawayo  Saturday,  Mugabe  said 
the  bishops  were  trying  to  under¬ 
mine  unsuccessful  army  counter- 
-  insurgency  efforts  fay  charging  that 
troops  on  a  sweep  against  rebels  in 
the  area  had  committed  atrocities 
against  civilians,  including  killings, 
torture,  rape  and  beatings. . 

Mugabe  told  reporters- he  wished 
the  bishops  “success  in  their  prayers 
and  the  running  of  their  churchei, 
but  the  task;  of  running  the  country 
belongs  to  the  government.” 

Last  .year,  the  ^bishops  accused 
the  army  of  killing  hundreds:  of 
civilians  in  northern  Matabeleland. 

In  a  speech  'Saturday  night, 
Mugabe  told  the  country’s  1 1,000- 
member  Asian  community  tifat-  it 
need  not  fear  man  expulsion,  as  had 
happened  elsewhere  in  Africa,  “I 
seize  this  moment  to  assure  ail 
(Asians). ..they  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  government,”  he  declared. 
(Reuter,  AP)  : . 

U.S.  professor  freed  in 
Beirata£ter2  months 

BEIRUT  (AP).  —  Frank  Regier,  an 
American  University  of  Beirut 
engineering  professor  kidnapped 
near  his  home,  was  released  yester¬ 
day  after  more  than  two  months  of 
captivity. 

■  Regier,-  and  another  kidnap  vic¬ 
tim  identified  as  Christian  Joubert 
of  France  appeared  at  a  news  con¬ 
ference  held  at  the  home  of  Nabih 

lea4*er  the  ShTite  Moslem 
.militia  AmaL 

Feb^-lO*15  tal'n  pri‘oner 


Halifa  hurt 

in 


By  JACK  LEON 
Post  Sports  Correspondent  ■  >: 
TEL  AVIV.  —  Ychezkie  Halifa,  ontf- 
of  Israel’s  most  promising  tong  ' 
tence  runners,  was  wounded  on  the'1 
hijacked  Tel  Aviv-Ashkelon  bus  last* 
week.  The  20-year-old  soldier  was 
one  of  the  passengers  who  managed  ' 
to  escape  by  jumping  out  through i'; 
rear  window  when  the  tires  wer£j 
shot  out.  but  he  received  a  bullcf 
wound  in  the  arm.  '  r 

He  was  on  his  way  at  the  time  of 
the  hijacking  to  his  home  in  Moshav-- 
Ezra.  He  is  now  recovering  in  Sheba' 
Hospoital.  . 

Halifa  was  training  hard  forTuejr. 
day’s  mini-marathon  in  Jerusalem;' 
and  was  one  of  the  runners  ex-* 
peeled  to  be  in  the  running  for  vie;  , 
tory.  In  fact,  he  said  recently  that  he: 
had  high  hopes  of  winning  tbepri/e^ 
a  trip  to  the  U.S.  ^ 

Halifa  has  been  riding  high  in  ihtr" 
last  few  weeks,  taking  the  natiorfal' 
■'title  at  last  month's  Tel  Aviv  halP 
marathon  and  winning  rhV 
prestigious  Mount  Tabor  cross¬ 
country  unrun  over  !l-km.,  only  a 
week  ago. 

The  highly-rated  Halifa  — 
member  of  ASA  Tel  Aviv  —  was 
Israel’s  junior  cross-country  cham¬ 
pion  and  was  also  the  country's  tog* 
5,000  and  3.000-metre  runner  in  the* 
under- 19  age  category.  Last  year,  he 
represented  Israel  in  junior  com¬ 
petition  in  the  world  cross-country 
championships  in  Gateshead: 
England,  and  put  up  a  creditabfc 
performance.  -  * 

Halifa  told  me  recently  that  hit 
looked  forward  to  more  into*, 
national  outings  when  he  complete 
his  military  service,  and  in  the 
meantime  he  was  keeping  his  hand 
in  by  competing  in  as  many  loedl 
long-distance  races  as  possible;  .  - 

MeMwfegk,  land's  marathon  star  £<fcm 
ShmacU  an  Saturday  cracked  th»  Otnppk 
minimi  or  2  boon,  AS  Uinta- Tar  for  .‘bird 
time,  whadbc  (tabbed  rixti  among  the  nwe 
competitor*  at  the  Rotterdam  Maratkaa  la  p 
date  of  LtMI.  Tbe  29-ycar-oM  aMkrd^M 
was  already  a  ddWte  starter  for  Ijm 
though,  mud  mht.  die  bad  not  owl  (hr  nrintaiaa 
set  by  the  land  Ofympk  Comine-  Ter  Ah 
women's  marathon,  wttMa  the  paaf  It  nwnfa 
as  strictly  required  by  the  IOC. 

Shlomo  in  Monte 

By  JACK  LEON 
Shlomo  Glickstein  tries  his  luck 
this  week  at  Monte  Carlo,  a  happy 
hunting  ground  for  him,  where  he 
plays  Pablo  Arraya  of  Chile  tn  lhe 
first  rourid  of  the  $350,000  Mont* 
Carlo  Grand  Prix  Tennis  Tqurn^- 
jnentl  By  a  quirk  of  fafe,_  bejgejrA*. 
raya  in  the  same  rourriamVnt'  (tel 
iyfckr,  and  heat  him  in  the  second 
round,  after  defeating  Ivan  Lendfift 
.  the  first  round.  :<K~ 

la  Laxcoboorg,  Lead  yesterday  w«  Us  Uf* 
official  trmlp  iniiiiiaiasat  this  year,  the  S29&6- 
60  Lawhuotg  Cnd  Prta,  beating  Teams  . 
Sold  6-4,  6-4  h  an  aU-Circh  Bad. 

.  In  Nice,  Aadra  Gamer  af  Ecaador  was  the 
Nice  Opea  Teads  Toaraameat  when  he.  Wat 
defending  champion  Hearik  Sqadarronc  jd 
Sweden  H  6-4  be  the  flnaL 
At  HDtoa  Head  island,  top  seed  CM  Emit 
Uoyd  defeated  No.  3  Zba  Garrison  to  muriate 
podtiaa  hr  her  seventh  tide  la  the  KtW.OM  . 
Family  Circle  Magaztee  Cap. 

Lloyd,  who  dbpiuchad  Garrison  6-1. 6-4,  -9 
Face  awsccded  Cbaria  K<*d*4ibch  i*  Vm 
Germany  fa  the  Seal.  Kohdr-KOach  fyodd 
riathseidtd  CsHbg  Basseft'6-4. 6-6. 

•  ’  .  .  # 

Kings  are  in 

KANSAS  CITY,  Mfaaoari  (AP).  —  Mft* 
Weodsoa  scored  21  polms  aid  Reggie  Theas  ad¬ 
ded  17  mote  to  lead  the  Kaamn  City  KJags  te  a 
186-96  victory  over  the  Howtoa  Rodutr.fi  ‘ 
Sotaday  right  for  a-herth  ta  the  Nat|eeal. 
BaaketbaB  Association's  play-alb. 

Hu>  game  marked. the  ead  of  a  16-ycarprafrt- 
rioaal  b*sketb*H  career  far  Homrtoa  centre  EWs 
Hayes,  who  logged  as  NBA-recard  TO.00P 
mtaotea  of  pl»yk»g  d*«- 
Kaan  aty  arc  schedrird  la  play-off  pu its 
against  the  Lob  Aagetaa  Lakers  rtaitisj 
Wednesday. 

Hie  San  Diego  CHppera  beet  Utah  Jazz  146- 
128.  The  MBwaakee  Backs  rammed  Mtega 
Pacers  194-92.  The  Atiaata  Hawks  inw^i 
the  Detroit  Pbtcas  115-167.  The  PhBadrfpMi 
76 en  heat  dm  New  York  K ricks  193-HO.^d 
thadasriaad  Cavaliers  wMpped  the  Wa*lay£fl 
BaBcta  J17-M9.  The  76ers,  the  Kidcka  amf tte 
Bofiets  are  all  ta  the  pby-ofls.  Mflwaokee  dta  ' 
their  fifth  anight  Divtstoa  Utie.  Atlanta' m^h 
secaad  place.  Despite  their  km.  the  Jazz  her, 
already  cffached  the  Midwest  DMtfea  tide. J 

i 

Ralph’s  new  men  v; 

_  By  DON  GOULD 
Port  Basketball  Reporter 

TEL  AVIV.  —  The  West  German  mrtfctaJ  . 
basketball  apsad.  coached  hy  Ralph  Kbtep 
lotatr  Maiccahl  Tel  Avtr'aod  Israeli  nffd 
team  coach,  left-  yesterday  for  home,  «R*r 
spending  tea  days  hn  Intend  re  coachtag  atj£* 
Wtagate  Eastitate.  .  * 

Thdr  (foal  workout  before  departure  irtsJls 
play,  aa  nuttteU  practice  game  against  p* 
faraefi  selected  team,  wrick  they  by  rieri 
20  points,  after  Mag  serea  points  down  st  foe 
us  ■  r  f 

Khda  coached  MaccdM  Td  Art*  rad  Israelite 
■■■y  rietorhs,  and  the  Catmaaiire  hopfog 
he  will  reeotatioahe  basketball  In  their  rorapT 
by  prodarhg  ■expected  wettau. 

Bloom,  Shale?  win  j 

jAMAT  HASHARON  -  Gilnd  Binom  M 
me  Under  18  boys'  even  a  the  Passover  Nations! 
i  ennis  Tournament  •  here  by  dcreaung 
Menashe  Tsur  6-1.  7-5.  Sari t  Shaicv 
pris  event,  beating  Yael  Vitale  7-5.  6-1  *7. 

Lye  still  leads 

AUGUSTA.  Georgia  (Renter).  —  iwarg  lj*. 
P^j^  hh  saiprfatag  lead  la  the  VS.  Masted 
Goff  ChamphwUp  today  aa  a  fomrimtmff 
^  Aagastt  arifoiial  coarm  for  tbe  seehrf 
tinn.  bnagtag  the  third  rated  to  ■  preamite* 

Wh“  ■haadoaed  far  lbs  day,  the?F 

I«Mld  CaBforniaa  wu  riae  below  par  afta;  H 
kola,  oa*  ahead  ri  Tom  Hie. 

Cricket 

A«ftiiUa  361  (Smhh  127,  Matthews  54)  rf»r 
>ag  Wtadward  Mmris.  . 
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ROWAL  —  The  owners  of  flic 
Aviv  coffee-house  RowaJ  opene 
second  cofee  house  in  Rebovot 
night- and  said  ty  hope  to  open  m 
tn  different  parts  of  the  countr] 
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THE  STORY  of  PesSah  inyiJ.es. com-., 
pajrisoQ  be  tween. the  gojft&of  Pbar- 
aoh  and  that  df  Hitlcj;.  Like  ■  the 
Germans,  the  EgypdaiH  also  had  a 
“Jewish  problem1’  Which  caS  led  for  a 
“solu  dq>n- "’.The  children  of  Israel;” 
said  the  newiung,“are  toomanyand 
,  ighty  for  us.”  =Uke  modern  anti- 
'  Smites*  he  saw  Jews,  everywhere, 
hatching  a  Protocols  of  Zion-typc 
conspiracy  whose  aim  was  to  control 
Egypt,  if  not  the-  !wqri3,  arid,  he 
propsed  to  “dcalwiselywitb  them.” 

Pharaoh's  policy  was  to  reduce  the 
Jews  in  immber  and  spirit,  although 
not  to  murder  them  indiscriminate-  _ 
ly,  as  is  shown  by  his  order  to  kfli  the 
male  Jewish  babies  while  sparing 
•  newborn  girls.  V.l  ‘ 

But  some  commentators  -are  not 
so  sure.  J.H.  Hertz  thinks  Pharaoh's 
intention  was  to  ‘Snake  ah  end  of  the 
Israelites  altogether";  if  the -girls 
were  allowed  to  live,  it  was  merely 
because  they  “would  not  prove 
dangerous  in  war,"  and  would  not 
stop  “the  remnant  of  the.  Israelite 
people  (being)  absorbed  in  the  na¬ 
tive  population.” 

.  _  This  opinion  is  open  to  argument. 
Women  -  certainly  Hebrew  women 
-  have  shown  their  metile  in  war  as 
well  as  in  peace.  And,  of  course, 
Jews  of  neither  sex  are  easily 
“absorbed."  - 

However,  wifo  this  discriminatory ' 
order,  Pharaoh  proved  himself  diffe¬ 
rent  from  Hitler,  who  never  coin: . 
promised  in  his  obsession  to  do  away 
with  every  single  Jew.  While  Phar¬ 
aoh  spared  the  Jewish  -  girls,  the 
Nazis  were  specifically  ordered  to 
murder  all  Jewish  children,  as  they 
might  grow  op  to  take  revenge.  The 
Nazis  evidently  sought  to  improve 
on  the  Egyptians,  “those  Hanritic 
fools,”  whom  Richard  Wagner 
chided  for  not  having  made  sure  that 
the  Jews  “descend  into  the  Red  Sea 
never,  never  to  emerge  from  it.  ”  ; 
-^Pharaoh  began  by  introducing' 
forced  labour.  This  may  have  been  a 
sudden  decision;  more  likely  it  was  - 
the  sequel  to  an  earlier  move  which 
Samson  Raphael  Hirsch  describes 
jn  these  terms:  “The  Jews,  while 
retaining  such  rights,  as  they  had,  . 
would  pay  a  special  tax! for  then- 
protection  ;then  they  would  be  de¬ 
graded  to  the  status  of  slaves,. crea¬ 
tures  without  any  right  of  appeal  or 
redress  of  wrongs  committed  against 
them.*'  ■  ' 

In  any.  case,  the  purpose  was  to 
check  the  Jews*  natural  increase  and 
so  to  break  their  spirit.  This,  in  turn, 
was  only  a  stage  on  the  road  to  more 
drastic  action.  For  whflecmtbe-one 
hand  the  Jews  were,  put  to. work  of 
national  importance,  building  for¬ 


The  psychology  of  oppression 


tresses  against  possible  invasion  as 
well  as  arsenals  for  Egyptian  armies 
about  to  .advance  eastwards,  at  the 
same  time  their  lives  were  made 
.  ■  bitier  with  “crushing  oppression." 

.  If  this  was  ineffective  in  advancing 

-  the  work  in  hand,  it.was  effective  in 
frustrating  the  general  policy  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  Jews,  for  the  more  they 

-  were  "afflicted,"  the  more  they  mul¬ 
tiplied.  Pharaoh  lacked  the  sophis¬ 
tication  of  .Hitler,  who  knew  bow  to . 
make  slave  labour  one  way  of  en¬ 
forcing  his  Final  Solution. 

.  When  this  pan  of  his  policy  failed, 
the  king  moved  on  to  the  Dext  stage; 
killing. the  newborn  males.  He  did 
--  not  strike  at  the  adult  population;  he 
did  not  deport  them  to  extermina¬ 
tion  camps.  In  fact,  Nachmanides, . 

•  the  Rambari,  credits  him  with 
eminently  moral  scruples.  He  says 
th.at  if  Pharaoh  did  “not  regard  it  as  a 
wise  step  to  put  the  Israelites  to  the 
sword,"  the  reason  was  that  it  would 
have  “constituted  rank  treason  to 
.persecute  without  cause  a  people 
that  had  come  to  the  land  at  the 
bidding  of  his  royal  predecessor." 

On  this  point,  a  modem  commen¬ 
tator,  U.  Cassuto,  disagrees:  “The 
new  pharaoh  was  not  bound  to  the 
Israelites  by  any  ties  of  gratitude  for 
what  Joseph  had  done  for  Egypt. 11 

BOTH '.COMMENTATORS  seem 
to  assume  a  straight  line  of  succes¬ 
sion,  which  in  fact  did  not  exist.  For 
the  rulers  at  the  time  were  not  all 
Egyptians.  Egypt  had  been  invaded 
by  the  Hyksos,  and  either  the  phar- 
aob  of  the  Exodus  or  the  ruler  at  the 
time  of  Joseph  could  have  been  an 
invader.  If  the  pharaoh  of  the  Ex¬ 
odus  was  one  of  the  Hyksos,  and 
Joseph  served  an  Egyptian,  then  it  is 
obvious  why  he  “did  not  know 
Joseph,”  or  did  not  want  to  know 
him.- Certainly  he  had  no  reason  to 
respect  the  memory  of  Joseph.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  was  an  Egyptian 
and  Jose  [A  served  the  Hyksos  reg¬ 
ime,  it  would  also  make  sense  that 
the  pharaoh  didn't  care  to  remember 
Joseph,  chief  minister  of  the  hated 
occupation  power. 

But  whatever  we  assume,  .and 
irrespective  of  the  origins  of  the 
pharaohs  of  the  period,  the  fact 
remains  that  no  government  is  likely 
to  be  bound  by  ties  of  gratitude.  The 
good  that  men  do  is  often  buried 
with  them  and  forgotten.  And  cer¬ 
tainly  no  service  Jews  ever  rendered 


By  C.C.  Aronsfeld/Special  to  The  Jerusalem  Post 


to  the  countries  in  which  they  lived 
has  yet  saved  them  from  persecu¬ 
tion.  The  German  Jews  provide  a 
classic  example. 

As  for  Pharaoh's  procedure,  the 
Ram  ban  says,  as  if  Egypt  had  been  a 
parliamentary  democracy:  “The 
people  would  not  have  allowed  the 
king  to  commit  this  violence,  since 
he  had  not  consulted  them,"  if  only 
because  the  Jews  were  “a  mighty  and 
numerous  people  who  would  make 
war  with  them."  While  Ram  bam 


takes  Egypt's  propaganda  at  face 
value,  it  seems  more  likely  that  the 
Jews  were  neither  mighty  nor 
numerous;  Pharaoh  merely  said  they 
were. 

Oddly  enough,  a  modern  Israeli 
commentator  adopts  the  Ram  ban's 
ill-founded  argument.  Nehamah 
Leibowitz  seriously  suggests  that 
Pharaoh  had  to  consider  those  peo¬ 
ple  who  “would  not  agree." 

“Internal  public  opinion  must  be 
placated.  He  could  not  suddenly 


order  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of 
people  who  had  been  good  neigh¬ 
bours  for  so  long." 

Couldn't  he?  Many  of  Hitler's 
subjects  would  also  probably  not 
have  agreed,  but  he  didn't  have  to 
consult  them.  Terror  and  propagan¬ 
da  made  sure  that  “public  opinion" 
did  not  count. 

The  Ramban  is  on  more  realistic 
ground  when  he  explains  that  Phar¬ 
aoh  suggested  “a  device  by  which  the 
Israelites  would  not  feel  that  any 


hostile  act  was  being  committed 
against  them.”  Everything  was  done 
“dexterously,  so  that  the  crime 
should  not  be  known." 

This  is  precisely  how  the  Nazis 
acted.  They  developed  a  special  ter¬ 
minology  which  shrouded  their  de¬ 
signs  in  rational-sounding  words  like 
“resettlement,”  “special  treat¬ 
ment."  and  “solution  of  the  Jewish 
question.”  Heinricb  Himmler  was 
explicit  in  his  insistence  on  absolute 
secrecy. 

The  midwives  in  Egypt  were  also 
ordered  to  act  in  secrecy,  to  make 
sure  thar  even  the  mothers  should 
not  know  what  was  going  on.  They 
did  not.  however,  “obey  orders,” 
like  so  many  Nazi  underlings.  They 
heeded  the  voice  of  conscience;  they 
“feared  God." 

The  Ramban  remarks  that  when 
the  midwives  failed  to  cooperate. 
Pharaoh  did  not  give  the  order  to  his 
chief  executives.  He  told  “the  peo¬ 
ple"  to  carry  it  out,  and  they  raised 
no  objection  when  “spying  and  in¬ 
forming  were  made  acts  of  loyalty 
and  compassion  was  stamped  as  high 
treason.”  This  is  just  how  the  Nazis 
acted  when  they  sought  to  smother 
local  resistance  by  jeering  at  “huma¬ 
nitarian  infatuation.” 

That  there  were  not  a  few  decent 
people  in  Germany  is  shown  by  the 
frequent  scorn  heeped  on  them.  But 
they  were  powerless.  Similarly,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  not  all  the 
Egyptians  were  in  automatic  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  king  and  that  those 
who  promptly  went  off  to  search 
Jewish  homes  for  children,  entering 
at  night  and  indifferent  to  the  cries  of 
the  parents,  were  in  fact  not  (as  the 
Bible  says)  “the  people.”  but  the 
equivalent  of  incited  hoodlums,  in¬ 
doctrinated  stormtrooperbullies. 

In  this  respect,  the  Ramban  is 
perhaps  right  when  he  thinks  that 
“the  people”  had  no  sympathy  with 
such  violence  and  had  certainly  not 
been  consulted.  Hirsch  also  makes 
the  point  that  “this  first  instance  of 
rishus  (.anti-Semitism)  on  a  large 
scale  is  noteworthy  for  the  fact  that  it 
arises  not  from  the  Egyptian  people 
but  from  the  ruling  classes.  It  is  the 
king  who  stirs  it  up  and  assigns  high 
reasons  of  state  for  making  it  a 
national  policy.  This  has  often  repe¬ 
ated  itself  in  history.” 

YET  HISTORY  also  tells  a  different 
tale.  In  medieval  England,  writes 
historian  Dean  Mika  an,  “popular 


opinion  which,  in  the  worst  times,  is 
some  restraint  upon  the  arbitrary 
oppressions  of  kings,  would  rather 
applaud  the  utmost  barbarity  of  the 
monarch  (Henry  HI)  than  commis¬ 
erate  with  the  wretchedness  of  the 
(Jewish)  victims,"  and  though  Ed¬ 
ward  I  expelled  the  Jews,  he  had 
good  reason  to  defy  public  opinion, 
but  found  he  could  not.  Cromwell 
would  have  openly  welcomed  the 
Jews  but.  Milman  says,  “public  opin¬ 
ion  and  religious  sentiment  more 
especially  were  not  ripe  for  so  re¬ 
volutionary  a  measure.” 

But  if  we  agree  (with  Hirsch)  that 
often  enough  the  initiative  does 
come  from  the  top,  then  there  is  a 
point  in  what  Leibowitz  says:  “Even 
the  most  corrupt  ruler  cannot  sud¬ 
denly  exterminate  a  people  without 
the  shadow  of  a  pretext.  There  must 
be  some  semblance  of  justice,  if 
only  to  satisfy  his  own  conscience" 
( assuming  he  has  one ). 

This  certainly  applies  to  Hitler. 
The  extermination  of  the  Jews  was 
shrouded  in  unceasing  propaganda 
for  that  “semblance  of  justice” 
which  would  benefit  humanity  by 
relieving  it  of  the  “Jewish  plague,” 
the  “racial  bacilli"  of  the  Hebrew 
“pest"  and  so  on. 

The  king  of  Egypt  hit  on  an  excuse 
that  would-  cover  up  whatever 
seemed  expedient.  He  employed  the 
anti-Semite's  time-dishonoured  lie: 
the  Jews  “might  join  our  enemies 
and  fight  against  us.”  (Medieval 
anti-Semites  like  Martin  Luther  ac¬ 
cused  the  Jews  of  spying  for  the 
Turks.) 

The  point  has  been  made  by  a 
modem  Egyptian  historian.  In  a 
book  entitled  Jews.  Their  History 
and  Beliefs  published  in  Cairo  in 
1981,  Dr.  Karaal  Saafan  claims  that 
the  Israelites  were  agents  of  the 
“foreign  invaders”  seeking  to  ex¬ 
pand  influence  of  the  “colonialist 
Hyksos  empire."  His  findings  that 
the  Jews  invaded  Palestine  because 
they  believed  the  Promised  Land  to 
be  an  ideal  centre  for  achieving 
world  domination  will  perhaps  be 
regarded  with  some  caution. 

With  this  allegation,  the  Egyptian 
historian  almost  literally  echoes  Hit¬ 
ler  in  Mein  Kampf.  The  Jews,  Hitler 
wrote,  want  a  Jewish  state  in  Pales¬ 
tine  only  as  “a  centre  of  their  orga¬ 
nization  for  the  purpose  of  controll¬ 
ing  the  world  through  an  interna¬ 
tional  system  of  low-down  trickery. " 

And  so  the  story  comes  full  circle, 
from  Pharaoh  to  Hitler  and  ending, 
somewhat  macabrely,  with  a  modern 
Egyptian  who  clearly  knows  the 
Jews  little  better  than  his  royal 
ancestor. 


ITS  THURSDAY,  market  day  in 
Beersheba,  capital  of  the  Negev. 
And  it's  bright  and  sunny.  Bbftt  ’df  V 
the.  town's,  open  markets  _arp  , 
crowded  with  busy  -  shopper^  and 
grists  toting  cameras.  The  warm 
-  vfnter  has  ripened  all  the  fruit  and 
vegetables;  nothing  seems, to  be 
missing  from  the  stalls. 

We  have  joined  a  team  of  Citrus 
Marketing  Board  controllers  and 
special  policemen  in  their  search  for 
produce  sent  illegally  to  the 
markets.  .  Despite  the  fact  that  we 
have  been  promised  some  “action," 
it  turns  out  to  be  a  "dry"  day. 

But  Haim  Onne,  head  of  this 
_  Of  B. unit,  far  from  being  put  out,  is 
.  Jfte  pleased  with  himself.  “This 
shows  that  we  are  doing  a  good  job, 
that  the  smugglers  are  afraid  of  us.” 

Other  production  and  marketing 
boards  have  similar  controllers  and 
policemen;  all  for  the  same  purpose: 
to  prevent .  agricultural  produce 
reaching  the  market  without  going 
through  the  regular  commercial 
.channels  —  farmer,  wholesale 
market,  wholesaler,  then  retailer,  in 
store  of  open  market. 

Circumvention  of  these  channels 
-means  no  taxes  are  paid.  This  fans 
the  flames  of  Israel’s  underground 
^  economy,  which  helps  increase  the 
spiralling  inflation. 

The  farmers  feel  that  by  selling  in 
this  way  :th«y  can  make  more 
money,  especially  in.  periods  of 
.overproduction,  when  they  are 
'afraid  of  not  even  .regaining  their 
production  costs.  The  consumer  for 
his  part  feels  that  he  is  getting  a  mei- 
rio.  by  purchasing  the  lower-priced 
black  market  produce. 

But;  agriculture  observers  told 
Thf  Jerusalem  Post,  both  the 
farmers  and  the  consumers  are 
l  r  r^ong:  This  irregular  selling  causes 


‘prices  to  fall  even  lower  than  the 
minimum  level  that  could  bring  the 
farmers,  some  profit.  ;  ' 

And  consumers  whb  support  the 
system  will  find  that  in  the  long  run 
they  will  be  the  losers. 

•  They  might,  in  the  short  run.  be 
able  to  buy  some  low-priced 
■products.  But  the  observers  point 
.out,  if  the  farmers  cannot  make  a 
profit  and  if  an  atmosphere  of  un¬ 
certainty  is  created,  they  will  simply 
slop  growing  certain  things.  This 
will  bring  the  “roller-coaster"  effect 
to  the  market.  Prices  will  fluctuate, 
and  there  will  be  periods  of  glut  and 
other  times  when,  certain  kinds  of 
products  will. simply  disappear. 

The  consumer  might,  one  season, 
enjoy  tomatoes  and  cucumbers  at 
extremely  low  prices;  several 
months  later,  these  same  vegetables' 
will  either  riot  be  available  at  all,  qr 
only  at  -very  high  prices. 

These  same  obSCTvers  point  out 
that '  sending  agricultural  produce 
through  the  regular  marketing 
channels  means  everyone  can  be  as¬ 
sured  of  a  regulated  flow  of  goods. 

DURING  THE  LAST  three  years, 
the  Israeli  agriculture  sector  has 
been  in  severe  crisis,  tempting  many 
farmers  to  easy  profits  by  selling 
through  the  black  market. 

What  has  made  the  situation  even 
worse  is  black  market  produce  from 
Judea,  Samaria  and  Gaza.  Fanners 
from*  these  three  areas  have 
traditionally  sold  much  of  their 
produce  to  neighbouring  Arab 
countries.  But  for  different  reasons, 
including  the  Iraqi-Iran  war,  these 
sales  have  dropped  and,  the  unsold 
produce  has  eventually  made  its 
way  into  Israeli  markets. 

The  wholesalers  are  big  losers 
from  the  sale  of  this  black-market 


black  market 
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agricultural  produce. 

At  the  wholesale  market  in  Tel 
Aviv,  they  estimate  that  about  40 
per  cent  of  all  agricultural  produce 
sold  in  Israel  is  irregular.  One 
wholesaler  claims  that  this  is  a 
record  and  that  the  situation  was 
not  as  bad  last  year.  He  fears  that 
next  year  will  be  even  worse. 

Beersehba  wholesalers  are  com¬ 
plaining,  loo.  Haim  Tropper,  who 
has  been  a  wholesaler  in  the 
Negev's  capital  for  the  last  30  years, 
claims  that  he  cannot  remember 
such  a  sorry  situation.  He  can't  un¬ 
derstand  the  government  that  is  not 
willing  to  crack  down  on  these 
black  marketeers. 

“Every  kilo  of  produce  that  goes 
through  us  at  the  wholesale  market  - 
pays  all  the  taxes,  while  the  black 
market  produce  doesn't  pay  any 
taxes.  There  aren't  not  enough  con¬ 
trollers,”  he  says. 

“During  a  week  that  controllers 
or  special  policemen  are  not  work¬ 
ing  in  this  area,  my  turnover  can  be 
about  IS 500,000-1 S600, 000.  When 
they  are  makiog  their  rounds  in 
Beersheba  and  its  surroundings,  my 
weekly  turnover  can  reach  IS2m.  or 
more.” 

Tropper  also  complains  bitterly 
about  the  Tact  that  the  various 
production  and  marketing  boards 
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have  not  united  to  form  an  overall 
controlling  and  policing  force.  “It 
could  save  quite  a  lot  of  money  and 
increase  considerably  the  number 
of  people  available  for  the  unit."  He 
is  confident  that  a  united  force 
would  put  an  end  to  this  kind  of 
marketeering. 

THE  CMB’s  ONNE  does  not  agree 
with  Tropper,  although  he  might  be 
expected  to  have  an  axe  to  grind,  es¬ 
pecially  since  an  overall  unit  would 
no  longer  be  responsible  to  him  or 
the  CMB  alone. 

"It  wouldn’t  work.  It  would  be 
like  trying  to  breed  a  cat  with  a  dog. 
My  unit  comprises  11  automobiles 
and  36  people,  of  which  13  are 
special  policemen. 

“The  laws  governing  the -CMB 
are  different  from  those  of  the  Fruit 
Production  and  Marketing  board, 
or  the  vegetable  or  pouliy  boards. 

“Remember  we  are  talking  about 
laws  that  have  been  passed  in  the 
Knesset.  I  don't  have  to  tell  you 
how  long  it  takes  to  pass  laws  in  the 
Knesset. 

“Our  comptrollers  and  special 
policemen  are  the  only  ones  that 
can  walk  around  in  the  markets 
looking  for  produce,"  Onne  says. 
“The  fruit,  vegetable  or  poultry 
people  wouldn't  have  anything  to 


do  in  the  market,  since  they  can't 
tell  black  market  produce  from  tax¬ 
ed  produce. 

“All  the  citrus  products  are 
washed  and  coaled  with  wax,  so  that 
if  one  of  my  men  walks  through  the 
market  and  sees  produce  that  is  un¬ 
washed  and  uncoated,  he  knows 
that  it  has  been  smuggled  in." 

Simha  Offer,  general  manager  of 
the  Vegetable  Production  and 
Marketing  Board,  told  the  Post  that 
a  committee  has  been  set  up  by  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  to  try  and 
merge  the  existing  controlling  units 
into  one.  Offer  is  confident  that  an 
agreement  will  be  reached,  and,  un¬ 
like  Onne.  is  optimistic  about  what 
it  can  achieve. 

“it  will  bring  about  considerable 
savings  and  an  enlargement  of  the 
unit.  Most  important,  the  new  unit 
will  be  much  more  effective. 

And  the  legal  adviser  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  informed 
him,  say 5  Offer,  that  the  legal 
problems  in  merging  the  existing 
units  would  not  be  very  big. 

A  DAY  SPENT  with  Haim  Onne 
and  his  team  patrolling  Beersheba's 
markets  revealed  a  dedicated  group 
of  men  ever  on  the  lookout  for  ways 
to  beat  the  citrus  black  marketeers. 

Yigael  Ozer,  44,  has  been  a 
special  policeman  in  the  CMB  for 
18  years.  He  doesn't  look  like  a  TV 
policeman;  on  the  contrary,  he  is 
small  and  thin,  with  a  heavy 
moustache  that  gives  him  a 
harmless  and  friendly  look. 

But  all  this,  says  Onne,  is 
camouflage.  Ozer  is  one  of  the 
toughest  guys  in  the  team. 

Recently,  while  tracking  down  a 
known  black  marketeer  in  Yavne, 
the  .policeman  had  the  door  of  a 
pick-up  truck  full  of  oranges  slamed 
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shut  on  his  fingers.  Not  only  that, 
the  driver  then  shot  off  at 
breakneck  speed,  with  Ozer  hang¬ 
ing  on  with  his  injured  fingers.  Like 
something  out  of  a  TV  thriller,  other 
police  units  gave  chase  until  the 
driver  was  caught. 

One  emphasizes  that  the  driver  is 
now  also  having  the  the  book 
thrown  at  him  for  trying  to  kill  an 
officer  of  the  law  and  obstructing 


justice. 

Ozer  told  The  Jerusalem  Post  that 
during  the  “season,"  which  for  him 
starts  early  in  September  and  ends 
somewhere  in  July,  he  doesn't  have 
regular  hours.  Sometimes  he  can  be 
on  his  feet  for  24  hours  during  a 
hamsin  or  in  wet  weather. 

What  keeps  men  like  Ozer  on  the 
job?  The  policeman  smiles  bashful¬ 
ly.  “It’s  my  job." 


Welcome 
gjllPfl  to  Israel, 
Birkenstockl 

The  world-famous  original  Birkenstock  footbed  is  now  in 
Israel.  What  is  a  Birkenstock?  Very  simply,  the 
healthiest,  most  natural,  most  comfortable  sandal  you 
will  ever  wear.  Birkenstock  sandals  enhance  posture  and 
circulation  and  contribute  to  a  more  healthy,  more 
natural  walk. 

Recent  medical  studies  show  that  Birkenstocks  can 
actually  improve  such  conditions  as  bunions,  flat  feet 
and  severe  heel  pain,  over  a  period  of  time.  Birkenstocks 
are  proven  to  relieve  fatigue  and  contribute  substantially 
to  the  comfort  of  the  feet,  calf  muscles,  and  leg 
ligaments. 

The  Birkenstock  footbed. 

Front  rim  for  protection  Your  feet  deserve 


Molded  heelcup 
for  balance, 
5ofr,'durable_ 
sole  aids  shack 
absorption.! 
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the  freedom. 


Naturally  designed  arch 
supports!  lined'  with  suede 
for  comfort  and  luxury. 


Toe  grip  gives 
beneficial  exercise. 
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PASSOVER  eve.  Well-dressed  peo¬ 
ple  and  children  on  their  best 
behaviour  are  making  their  way  to 
the  banquet  hall  of  a  five-star  hotel. 

The  decor  is  modern,  with  just  a 
touch  of  the  Orient.  Heavy  drapes 
cover  the  windows.  Elegant  tables, 
gleaming  silverware,  sparkling 
glasses,  deferent  waiters. 

True,  the  food  is  less  than  superb 
and  the  French  chef  has  been  heard 
•o  groan  audibly  while'  making 
s.ieiJIacJi  under  the  supervision  of 
.■mbassy  ladies.  Nor  did  he  gel  a 
chance  to  show  his  worth  with  the 
traditional  chicken  and  vegetables 
jt  the  fruit  salad.  Israeli  wine  and 
r.iatzet  grace  the  tables. 

Throughout  the  world  similar 
Seders  are  being  held  in  similar 
hotels.  This  is  the  yearly  gathering 
to  celebrate  the  exodus  from  Egypt. 

Here,  this  night  is  truly  different 
from  all  the  other  nights,  this  Seder 
from  all  others.  For  if  one  parts  the 
heavy  drapes  over  the  windows,  the 
river  shimmering  under  the  full 
moon  is  the  Nile.  And  the  soldiers 
guarding  the  hotel  are  Egyptians. 

The  time  is  March  28,  1983.  The 
Israeli  community  in  Cairo  is 
celebrating  its  fourth  Seder  in  the 
land  of  Pharaoh.  The  feeling  of 
wonder,  of  expectancy,  has  begun 
to  wane  as  if  its  edge  had  been 
blunted  by  repetition. 

It  hasn't  been  an  easy  year  for  the 
Israelis  in  Cairo.  The  cold  peace  has 
set  in.  There  is  no  sparse  to  the 
evening;  only  the  children  are  hav¬ 
ing  fun. 

And  yet  the  ancient  text  has  not 
changed.  Each  word,  each  line 
takes  here  another,  deeper  mean¬ 
ing.  Perhaps  we  have  said  them  so 
many  times  in  so  many  places  that 
we  don’t  hear  them  anymore... 

“If  the  Holy  One,  Blessed  be  He, 
had  not  brought  our  forefathers  out 
of  Egypt,  we,  and  our  children,  and 
our  children's  children,  would  stiff 
be  slaves  of  Pharaoh  in  Egypt...” 

B  ut  we  are  here,  of  our  own  free 
will.  To  tell  the  tale  that  must  be 
told.  And  we  have  the  unbelievable 
privilege  of  telling  it  not  as  slaves, 
not  as  exiles,  but  as  free  men.  of¬ 
ficial  envoys  of  the  State  of  Israel  to 
Egypt.  Here,  in  Cairo,  we  are 
chanting  in  Hebrew  the  ancient 
songs  transmitted  from  generation 
to  generation  to  commemorate  the 
Exodus,  while  the  Egyptians  look  at 
us  in  polite  puzzlement. 

And  I  think,  as  always,  that  a 
public  Seder  in  a  big  hotel  makes 
you  lose  the  flavour  of  the  ancient 
tale  of  bondage  and  suffering  with 
the  Almighty  One  delivering  his 
children  and  setting  them  on  the 
road  to  the  Promised  Land. 

My  first  Seder  in  Egypt  in  1981 
had  been  quite  different.  It  was  the 
Israelis’  second  Seder  in  Cairo  but 
the  first  cure  with  tiieir. families.  . 

The  embassy"  had  decided  to  in¬ 
vite  the  entire  Jewish  coramunityjjo 
participate,  as  its  guests.  About  200 
had  indicated  that  they  would 
come,  including  a  handful  of 


In  their  exciting  three-woman  art 
show  recently  held  in  Jerusalem, 
Linda  Brooks.  Leslie  J.  Klein  and 
Arena  Reiner  crossed  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  time  and  tradition  —  in 
more  ways  that  one.' 

To  begin  with,  the  exhibition  of 
pastel  drawings  and  oil  and  acrylic 


|  — ■  i  "  "  1  1  ■  ■  ■■■*  fTOd  on  the  tables. 

Adults,  printed  lists  in  hands, 
were  busy  setting  place  names.  And 
what  a  task  it  had  been  to  establish 
the  table  plan  without  offending 
local  susceptibilities.  The  Israelis 
had  been  spread  among  the  many 
guests  to  ensure  mingling  and  a 

Michelle  Mazel  celebrates  Passover  in  Egypt 

demonium.  Several  embassy  ladies 
were  there  helping  the  bewildered 

m  Egyptian  cook;  many  had  prepared 

/  dishes  at  home  and  brought  them. 

\  \ll  wf  /  ,  The  chicken  and  most  of  the  sup- 

V  \  \\]  I  nff  J  J  ,1  Ji  plies  had  been  flown  in  by  El  AI  at 

Mm-ii  ¥  "°Hr«  hour  before  «hc 

V  w/'V-  W/H  J&T  pointed  time  we  were  still  trying 

1  r 7|  A  //a  frantically  to  find  room  for  tourists 

jt  B  Jt\^n  who  ran8  embassy  at  the 

r|lf  1|  f*  last  minute  and  asked  to  participate; 

11/  Turning  them  away  was  unthinkable 

Is — 'f.  jflr  but  we  were  getting  short  of  chain  I 

jjjfr  R  \Y^  IF  I  Iff  Suddenly  the  buses  were  here. 

A  xlMy  WV  .v'  *  L  Provided  and  paid  for  by  the  era- 

liny  tffl/  ^  \  ff  ll  f.  w  p  |r*  bassy  they  had  picked  up  our  guests 

m»  VI/  J  W  Vs  L  (  [  *  .  at  the  Great  Synagogue  of  Cairo; 

.  HL  ml  1 9?  //  L  ft  f//J  3t»  •>  Most  of  the  people  were,  old, 

v  \  ]oi  ^  - — — --  They  came  in  diffidently,  sat  down 

-  - — ^  ^  ^ 1  J’/VX'  quietly.  Many  were  unfamiliar  with 

fff jo feigryj-^p.  " — - — - - - —  _ - *  the  se  rvice  and  told  us  this  was  their 

L  Ji — XXi  V  Vo - - — /  jD-  first  Seder  in  many  years;  They  sang 

*  r  with  us  with  rusty  voices,  humming 

i  wifi//  Kjp  when  they  had  forgotten  thewords. 

I  1  One  after  the  other  the  men  were 

V  7^/!  y  \  ^  |  3  ^  called  to  read;  this  they  did  halting- 

l  J  f  y  ^  TTie  occasion  was  not  so  much 

v  /  jKjj  cf  f/y'\  j  I  l  O  ImviT  f*  J  1}  Y  '  »  festive  as  moving.  Centuries  had 

j/jAcv  f  r  *  ,  — n  I  J lC\\  i  p  j  V/  W''  l  1(0/ !  t  ZP  -5*  8°ne  ^  since  thc  Exodus,  but  for 

((  /  fiPjWff  /  I  W  /S  (&Gu  tl  /  Ifr  if  ^  these  people  the  Haggadah  was  still 

t  \N-/  ;VtO«I  Jl/W  i  ft,  7  5  v1  I]  M  ]  i  ,  v  I  ]  *  J,  no  more  than  a  tale  of  hope  with  lit- 

/-v,  1  y  ;■]  V  /  j  1  Jfi  tie  relevance  for  themselves. 

IQ)  ft  -A.  ]  X  ^  \  iJljhs  s  A,  Though  they  were  dearly  happy 

/y**  -V  S  /■ ss  ®  ‘  to  see  so  many  Israelis,  and  ea- 

/  /  t  Ls  Hlj/h/j/  pecially  the  children,  they  could  not 

/  \?T  \  «y>-  o\  ■  fl\]  ^  CVCD  conununicatc  w^h  most  of 

zZLWs'  i,  '  \r  '--i  ,  s*.” /  S'  •*■}  1  Ljsl  '  them  since  they  spoke  French  or 

A/;,  fit  Pi  l  ^  ,  A  Arabic  only. 

W i-o-X///''  I  lyt.  And  at  the  end  of  die  meal  the- 

3  \  j/S  1  age  old  sentence  which  opens  the 

fV  S  lr-T  rn  Seder,  “Let  all  who  are  hungry 

rTltirf  ^ — >n  .n ~*r  *  y  ^  xr  f\N  come  and  eat”  tdok  a  poignant 

■  W-  «srfT  -  Wnffinf  significance  when  some  of  the  older 

^ - : - **  ’  -  '  ‘  Z  4£S  1  vttfjtlc.  people  carefully  wrapped  left-overs 

T—ffm  in  paper  napkins  and  took  them 

L  ^  I  do  have  one  special  memory  cf 

*£&£  Passover  in  Egypt.  The  day  of  our 

B  ^r//  *yy4h/&/\  y&j'  last  Seder,  March  28,  1983. 

[*!<  ///  AityMlrftt We  had  gone  to  Jerusalem  for  a 

- 1/  /  //  — —  i  /AuyjffR-Gp .  very  short  vacation  and  were  com- 

\  **/  4  c  x - - - — S'  7f/Tr/’2iPt  ■  ing  back  to  Egypt  for  the  embassy 

<  f  Seder.  They  had  joked  about  it  at 

our  side  of  the  border,  asking  us 
whether  we  were  sure  we  were  go- 

Celebrating  the  exodus  —  in  Egypt  fEliahu  Eilon)  jng  the  right  way. 

-  - .  _  -  -  -  Since  we  had  left  Jerusalem  later 

than  usual  we  were  racing  across 

Karaites,  those  Jews  who  do  not  differently  for  weddings  and  for  of  the  almost  daily  power  failure  (it  Sinal4o  get  to  the  hotel  on  time.  As 

recognize  the  Talmud.  Since  it  funerals.  Everybody  had  been  did  not  happen  that  evening,  but  it  the  shadows  lengthened  over  the 

would  not  have  been  possible  in  a  .  drafted  to  help  set  up  the  Iong  tres:.  _did  happen  a  fe^  weeks  late.r  ,on  ..  changing^patteynLjqf  kthe_dcsert 
hotel,  .the._Sctfer .was,  being  held  in  :  tle_labieAL ..every;  farailjL.hactj »Wr... ..Independence  Day'^IJprs  wef.?.;/ 

the  garden  of  the  ambassador!*  tributed  Ublecloths,  candle  holders,';  f  children  werywh*rotPMtti«fc<feweT  Pass^ya^ -as teighEas  n 

residence:  -  .  . .  ai.s  .  Haggadot..5tringSjQF.colouj?d3Kghfci^we^ly  a  dish  ^feftlser^lish.ngaloBVsSafeYe  been 

A  huge  tent  had  been  erected,  bulbs  festooned  the  tent.  dish  of  Haroset  and  a  plate  of  Mat-  .  -ago- when  the-children  of  Israel  par- 

one  of  these  gaudy,  multicoloured  The  electricity  company  had  sent  zot  at  prearranged  intervals;  getting  took  "for  the  first  time  of  the  un- 

affairs  which  in  Egypt  are  used  in-  a  truck  with  a  generator  in  prevision  underfoot;  sampling  unobtrusively  leavened  bread. 


Women  cross  boundaries 


paintings  —  entitled  “Images 
Without  Boundaries"  —  was  an  in¬ 
ternational  all-female  first  at  the  Ar¬ 
tists  house  gallery. ' 

"We  brought  together  the  works 
of  three  Jewish  women  from 
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Amy  Levinson 

America  (Linda  and  1)  and  Israel 
(Arona)  for  the  first  time  in  what  I 
guess  you  would  call  a  ‘feminist’  ex¬ 
hibit.  without  the  negative  connota¬ 
tions  of  that  word,”  explained 
Klein,  an  artist’  from  Miami, 
Florida,  whose  bright  pastel  and 
pencil  drawings  depict  the  heroines 
of  the  Bible. 

“In  our  paintings  and  drawings, 
the  three  of  us  have  destroyed  cer¬ 
tain  stereotypes  of  women,  honestly 
portraying  them  as  being  emotional 
and  outspoken,  heretical  or 
religious.  We  have'  crossed  the 
boundaries  of  what  women  are  ’al¬ 
lowed'  to  think  and  say,  as  well  as 
the  boundaries  of  time  and  place.” 

While  Klein’s  works  look  like  il¬ 
lustrations  out  of  an  ancient 
manuscript,  with  their  formal 
geometrical  borders  .  surrounding 
the  portraits  of  biblical  women,  a 
closer  look  reveals  contemporary 
themes  and  sexual  symbols  that  link 
the  ancient  women  to  their  latter- 
day  ssters. 
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Said  Klein,  who  considers  herself 
to  be  rcUgious  “but  not  Orthodox,” 
"Through  symbols  and  metaphors,  I 
wanted  to  show  that  we  are  not  so 
different  from  the  women  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble.  We  share  their  same  passions 
and  feelings,  desires  and  disappoint¬ 
ments.  We  have  a  lot  to  learn  from 
them." 

Reiner  has  also  painted  a.series  of 
portraits  of  women.  Her  subjects 
are  three  generations  of  Israeli 
friends  and  relatives,  sitting  in  their 
homes  with  objects  in  the 
background  that  symbolize  their 
lives  and  personalities.  In  her  fiat 
portraits  and  strong-hued  style 
reminiscent  of  Matisse,  Reiner  — 
like  Klein  —  “is  documenting  the 
lives  of  women.” 

"Throughout  history,  men’s  lives 
have  always  been  documented,” 
said  Klein.  “Here  we  are  illustrating 
and  documenting  the  lives  of 
women,  with  all  their  passions  and 
complexities.” 

Women,  she  went  on,  are  “con¬ 
tainers”  of  knowledge  and  of  family 
heritage  —  a  theme  manifested  in 
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the  abstract  oils  exhibited  by  New-. 
Yorker  Linda  Brooks.  Each  of  her 
paintings  has  literally  been  unfurled 
from  within  a  wooden  container 
resembling  a  Tora  scroll;  each  con¬ 
tains  allusions  to  the  Bible, 
references  to  Jewish  mystical 
themes  or  Gematria. 

-  Like  Klein  and  Reiner,  Brooks 
worked  hard  in  the  last  18  months  to 
complete- her  paintings  for  the  ex¬ 
hibition;  unlike  them,  she  could  not 
be  present  at  it. 

“It  all  happened  so  fast,”  Klein 
recalled.  “Arena  was  exhibiting  in 
Miami  a  year -and- a- half  ago,  and  a 
mutual  friend  arranged  for  us! to 
meet.  Linda  was  with  us  as  well  mid 
we  all  got  talking...  We  immediately 
decided  to  do  a  show  and  Aron  a,  a 
member  of  the  artists’  union  here, 
arranged  for  the  exhibition  at  the 
Artists'  House.” 

From  Jerusalem,  the  show  wll  be 
travelling  to  Miami,  said  Klein, 
“and,  hopefully,  to  other  places" 
around  the  ILS. 

“We  want  it  to  be  an  inter¬ 
national  show  that  wQJ  cross  many 
boundaries,  as  each  of  us  in  our 
separate- lives  and  in  our  work  has 
done.” 
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In  conjunction  with  the  new  exhibition:  fTh®  Jews  of 
Kaifeng  —  Chinese  Jews  on  the  Banks  of  the  Yellow 
River"  a  special  study  evening  in  English  on  "The  Jews 
of  Kaifeng"  will  be  held  at  Beth  Hatefutsoth  on 
Wednesday,  April  1 8, 1 984  at  8:30  p.m. 

Guest  Lecturer:  Mr,  Chan  ,Sui  Jeung  from  Hong>Kong. 
Moderator:  Prof.  Irene  Eber  of  the  Hebrew  University.  Jerusalem. 

Prior  to  the  lecture,  you  are  Invited  to  join  a  guided  tour  of  the 
exhibition  (tour  starts  at  7:00  p.m.). 

Please  call  our  events  department  (Tel.  03-426161  qr  426128)  for  prior 
registration  for  the  tour. 
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By  PHILIP  TAUBMAN 

.  Washington 

SOME  senior  officials  had  warned  from  the  first 
that  aiding  the  Nicaraguan  rebels  might  back¬ 
fire.  Their  fears,  stated  when  the  Administration 
wra  aboto  to  inaugurate  the  policy  three  years 
ago,  seemed  to  be  fulfilled  last  week  as  the  United  States 
rote  in  the  mining  of  Nicaraguan  harbors  came  under  at¬ 
tack  from  American  allies  and  both  parties  in  Congress. 
The  ensuing  controversy  cast  doubt  on  the  President’s 
ability  to  pursue  Us  policies  across  the  board  in  Central 
America,  setting  the  scene  for  a  major  foreign  policy  de¬ 
bate  In  the  Presidential  campaign.  _ 

As  unease  deepened,  the  Administration  denied  re¬ 
ports  that  United  States  military  pilots  had  flown  into 
combat  in  El  Salvador  and  that  the  Pentagon  had  contin¬ 
gency  plans -for  American  combat  forces  in  the  region. 
Unable  to  persuade  Congress  to  speed  additional  aid  to  El 
.Salvador,  President  Reagan  went  ahead  and  used  his 
emergency  “draw-down”  authority  to  assign  $32-mllIion 
for  helicopters,  ammunition,  medical  equipment  and 
spare  parts;  The  White  House  hoped  Congress  would  au¬ 
thorize  the  money  within  120  days.  But  the  mood  in  Con- 
gress  asit  broke  for  Easter  recess  last  week  was  not  con¬ 
ciliatory  and  the  financial  end-run  did  not  help.  “I  think 
it’s  wrong,  wrong,  wrong,”  said  Representative  Clarence 
D.  Long,  the  Maryland  Democrat 

In  a  scorching  letter  to  William  J.  Casey,  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Central  Intelligence,  Senator  Barry  M.  Goldwater 
of  Arizona,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Intelligence  Commit¬ 
tee  and  a  Republican  who  usually  supports  the  President, 
called  the  mining  a  violation  of  international  law.  “It  is 
an  act  of  war,”  he  wrote.  “For  the  life  of  me  Z  don’t  see 
how  we're'goixig  to  explain  it"  On  the  Democratic  side, 
the  Horae  Speaker,  Thomas  P.  O’Neill  Jr.,  said,  “1  have 
contended  that  the  Reagan  Administration's  secret  war 
against  Nicaragua  was  morallyjnffcfenslble.  T txlay  it  is 
*;cleiurjxhat  itJg  Jegalljy  Indefepai^M^ Britain’s  fr 
Prime^ Minister  Margar^ThMt&Br  opposed  the  mining; 
'"because  it  is'very  dangerous  tolhTmnafronal  traffican  I  i 
the  high  seas.”  France  ^lso  condemned  it. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  uproar  was  reports  of  di¬ 
rect  United  States  involvement  in  the  mining  and  the  re¬ 
lated  move  by  the  Administration  to  withdraw  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  World  Court  only  days  before  Nicara¬ 
gua  tookits  case  there.  An  immediate  casualty  was  a  bill 
to  provided  million  in  new  money  for  the  Nicaraguan 
rebels;  it  seemed  headed  for  defeat  in  the  House. 

Beyond  that,  the  powerful  shift  in  Congressional  seix 
timent  eroded  support  for  the  Administration's  entire 
strategy  in  Central  America.  Referring  to  President 
Reagan’s  appeal  for  bipartisan  backing,  a  State  Depart¬ 
ment  official  said:  “We  got  a  bipartisan  vote  from  the 
Senate,  but  it  was  bipartisan  the  wrong  way.”  In  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  41  Republicans,  including  the  majority  leader,  How¬ 
ard  H.  Baker  Jr.,  joined  in  an  overwhelming  vote  against 
the  Administration  after  similar  reproval  in  the  House. 

Democratic  Presidential  candidates  pounced  on  the 
issue.  “If  this  pattern  of  irresponsibility  and  deception 
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1  Vessels  damaged  by  mines  In  Nicaraguan  waters 

Date 

Nationality  and  vessel 

Location 

Feb.  25 

Two  Nicaraguan  fishing 
boats 

El  Bluff 

March  1 

Dutch  dredger  Geoponte 
IV 

Puerto 

Corinto 

March  7 

Panamanian  ship  Los 
Caraibos 

Puerto 

Corinto 

March  20 

Sovietlanker  Lugansk 

Puerto 

Sandino 

March  28 

Liberian  ship 

Inderchaser  and 
Nicaraguan  shrimp  boat 

Puerto 

Corinto 

March  29 

Nicaraguan  fishing  boat 
San  Albino 

Puerto 

Corinto 

j  March  30 

Japanese  shipTerushio 
Maru  and  Nicaraguan 
shrimp  boat  Alma  Sultana 

Puerto 

Corinto 

continues,  I  predict  America  could  be  involved  in  a  full- 
scale  t^arfo ‘Central  America/- said  Walter  F.  Mondale. 
Senator  Gary  Haft  deplored  “d'retuxn  to  the  cowboy  days 
df^^e-C.TJ^^The  Rev.  Jesse-sTackson  raid  Congress  ; 
should  consider  whether  the  President  was  responsible 
for  “an  impeachable  offense.”  Mr.  Reagan,  avoiding 
personal  identification  with  the  volatile  issue,  has  said 
little.  Yesterday,  however,  the  President  made  a  strong 
attack  on  Nicaragua  in  his  weekly  radio  broadcast  "If  it 
weren’t  for  Nicaragua,  El  Salvador’s  problems  would  be 
manageable,”  he  said.  But  his  aides  were  worried  that 
the  mining  issue  could  help  the  Democrats. 

Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Kenneth  W.  Dam  justified 
the  mining  as  an  act  of  “collective  self-defense”  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  Nicaraguan  support  for  anti-Government  guer¬ 
rillas  in  El  Salvador.  “Unilateral  compliance  with  the 
(United  Nations)  charter  principles  of  nonintervention 
and  nonuse  of  fence  may  make  sense  in  some  specific, 
isolated  cases,”  added  Jeane  J.  Kirkpatrick,  the  chief 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations,  “but  are  hardly  a  sound 
basis  for  either  U.S.  policy  or  for  international  peace  and 
stability.”  The  political  storm  gathered  almost  over¬ 
night.  C.I. A. -supported  Nicaraguan  rebels  had  an¬ 


nounced  plans  for  mining  in  January.  House  Intelligence 
Committee  members  said  they  had  monitored  it  ever. 
Since;  This  month,  after  a  debate  in  which  the  mining 
■  was  barely  mentioned,  the  Senate  voted,  76  to  19,  to  add 
$21  million  for  C.I. A.  aid  to  the  insurgents.  The  approval, 
supported  by  26  Democrats,  seemed  a  solid  victory  for 
the  Administration  policy  of  harassing  Nicaragua. 

Calling  the  Shots 

The  twin  pillars  of  Mr.  Reagan’s  Central  America 
policy  have  been  military  support  far  the  Government 
against  leftist  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador  and  aid  to  rightist 
insurgents  intended  to  keep  the  Nicaraguan  Government 
off  balance.  Intelligence  officials  said  the  mining  of  har¬ 
bors  was  designed  to  put  new  pressure  on  Nicaragua  to 
stop  sending  supplies  to  the  Salvadoran  guerrillas. 

The  shift  in  Congress  began  last  weekend  as  details 
about  the  mining  and  C.I.A.  involvement  were  disclosed 
by  members  of  Congress  and  Administration  officials  op¬ 
posed  to  the  operation.  These  officials  said  that  the  min¬ 
ing  of  three  harbors  —  Puerto  Corinto  and  Puerto 
Sandino  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  El  Bluff  on  the  Atlantic 
—  was  carried  out  by  Latin  American  commandos  under 


C.I.A.  supervision,  with  the  North  Americans  calling  the 
shots  from  a  ship  In  the  Pacific,  at  least  for  Puerto  Co¬ 
rinto  and  Puerto  Sandino.  Vessels  from  six  nations,  in¬ 
cluding  a  Soviet  tanker,  have  been  damaged. 

Criticism  swelled  when  the  United  States  announced 
that  it  would  not  accept  World  Court  jurisdiction  in  cases 
involving  Central  America  for  the  next  two  years.  This, 
the  Administration  argued,  was  necessary  to  prevent 
Nicaragua  from  using  the  court  in  The  Hague  as  a  propa¬ 
ganda  forum.  On  Monday,  Nicaragua  formally  asked  the 
court  to  declare  illegal  United  States  support  for  the 
guerrillas’  military  and  naval  operations. 

The  White  House  complained  that,  “In  recent  days,  a 
shrill  and  often  confusing  debate  has  developed  over  our 
goals,  plans  and  activities  in  Central  America."  It 
added:  “The  real  issues  are  whether  we,  in  the  United 
States,  want  to  stand  by  and  let  a  Communist  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Nicaragua  export  violence  and  terrorism  in  this 
hemisphere,  and  whether  we  will  allow  the  power  of  the 
ballot  box  to  be  overcome  by  the  power  of  the  gun." 

Closer  to  home,  Administration  officials  were  hoping 
that  Congressional  anger  would  cool  by  the  end  of  the 
Easter  recess. 


Hart  Heads  West  in  Need  of  Another  New  Hampshire 
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A  Majority  Is  Within  Mondale’s  Reach 


By  HOWELL  RAINES 

.  ..  Philadelphia 
JAFTER  the  Pcamsylvaiiia  primary,  file  Democratic 
presidential  candidates  headed  west  The  vlo- 
.  toriora  Walter  F.  Mondale  wound  up  in  Califor- 
nia,  pressing  a  quest  for  the  votes  and  money  he 
needs  to  attain  a  goal  that  now seems  within  his  reach — 
winning  a.  majority  of  convention  delegates  before  the 
end  of  .  the  primary  season.  Gary  Hart  retreated  to  Colo¬ 
rado  to  shop  for  a  new  pair  of  cowboy  boots,  the  sartorial 

symbol  of  the  region  he  says  is  going  to  save  his  candida¬ 
cy.  And  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  went  to  Arizona  to  add 
-  mare  colors  to  Ms  near  monochrome  “rainbow  coalition” 
by  courting  Hispanic  people  and  American  Indians. 

The  contrasting  activities  of  - Mr.  Mandate  and  Mr. 
Hart  in  particular  underscored  their  differing.fortunes. 
Mr.  Mondale,  energized  by  the  47  percent  victory  in 


the  industrial  state  primaries,  needs  only to  increase  his 


winning  percentage  by  a  small 
H  amount  in  the  remaining  caucuses 

and  primaries  to  attain  the  1,967  dele- 
gates  needed  to  sew  up  the  nomina- 
tian.  Mr.  Hart,  despite  his  Sharp  re- 
■  buttals  to  questions  suggesting  he 

ought  to  be  discouraged,  now  faces  a 
task  almost  as  tough  as  the  one  he 
mastered  in  February,  when  he 
-  transformed  himself  from  underdog 

to  contender. 

Trailing  Mr.  Mandate  in  the  dele- 
Wr  gate  count  by  almost  two  to  one,  the 

-  Colorado  Senator  has  adopted  a  faU- 

L  back  strategy.  He  hopes  to  win 

&  enough  of  the  Western  primaries  and 

r  caucuses,  such  as  Arizona's  caucus 

!'  yesterday,  to  raise  renewed  questions 

about  Mr.  Mondale’s  ability  to  win 
the  fall  election  and,  also,  to  stop  the 
former  Vice  President  short  of  a  dele¬ 
gate  majority  going  into  the  conven- 

vaATws™  bw  Aon.  according  to  the  Hart 
strategists,  delegates,  who,  in  any 
case  are  not  legally  bound  to  a  candidate,  will  turn  to  Mr. 
Hart.  To  make  this  strategy  work,  Mr.  Hart  must  inspire 
a  major  outbreak  of  die  kind  of  rejection  voting  that 
sometimes  sets  in  when  a  front-runner  seems  to  be  clos¬ 
ing  in  on  the  nomination.  Jerry  Brown  rode  such  a  wave 
against  Jimmy  Carter  in  1978. 

In  Mr.  Hart’s  case,  this  always  risky  approach  has 
special  problems.  One  is  arithmetic.  Many  of  the  Western 
and  Southwestern  states  he  is  counting  on  hold  few  dele¬ 
gates.  Another  is  that  organized  labor  is  proving  to  be  an 
even  more  formidable  asset  than  expected  for  Mr.  Mop- 
dale.  Unions  have  supplied  votes  and  campaign  workers; 
now  thatbete  feeling  a  financial  squeeze,  ostensibly  inde¬ 
pendent  “delegate  committees,''  financed  In  put  by 
union  political  action  committees,  are  helping  pay  for 
field  staff  and  get-out-tbe-vote  activities.  Mr.  Halt  plans 
to  push  his  questions  on  the  legality  and  propriety  of  the 
committees  as  the  campaign  moves  into  the  South  and 
West,  where  there  is  not  strong  union  sentiment  But  Hart 
aides  axe  meeting  in Washington  this  week  to  try  to  come 
up  with  what  he  really  needs  —  a  new  idea  of  how  to 


recapture  the  "prairie  fire”  momentum  that  was 
quenched  by  the  loss  of  11  of  the  last  14  contests. 

Mr.  Hart  is  not  Mr.  Mondale’s  only  problem.  The 
question  of  "what  Jesse  Jackson  really  wants”  is  heard 
ever  more  frequently.  Already  Mr.  Jackson,  who  showed 
his  continuing  popularity  with  black  voters  by  carrying 
Philadelphia,  has  defined  two  litmus  tests  for  his  support. 
Both  spell  trouble  for  Mr.  Mondale,  if  he  is  the  nominee. 


The  Jackson  Factor 

Mr.  Jackson  wants  the  abolition  of  the  run-off  pri¬ 
maries,  used  In  ID  Southern  states,  because  he  considers 
them  an  their  face  discriminatory.  Trying  to  please  both 
Mr.  Jackson  and  the  influential  Southern  state  party 
chairmen  he  himself  has  courted,  Mr.  Mondale  has  sug¬ 
gested  that  some  run-offs  discriminate  and  some  do  not, 
and  that  he  is  against  the  bad  ones.  Mr.  Jackson  has  dis¬ 
missed  this  position  as  “equivocating.”  He  has  also  said 
he  wants  a  “peace  plank”  in  the  Democratic  platform, 
and  his  advisers  add  that  it  would  call  for  a  20  percent  cut 
in  defense  spending  with  the  savings 
earmarked  for  specific  social  pro¬ 
grams.  As  they  contemplate  these  de¬ 
mands,  party  leaders  are  coming  to 
understand  the  dilemma.  If  Mr.  Jack- 
son’s  demands  are  ignored  and  if,  in  t 

response,  he  gets  blacks  to  sit  out  the  PalpctlTIIQn 
election,  their  nominee  will  almost  LOlCDUUteUl 
certainly  lose.  But  any  nominee  who  m  •  .  * 

went  far  enough  to  the  left  to  pass  the  A  CITOnStS 

tests  would  probably  be  taken  apart  w 

by  a  master  of  ideological  politics  like  \TA..7  rP— -aJ  _  ^ 

President  Reagan.  iMCW  A  ClCUCS 

What’s  a  party  to  do?  For  Mr. 

Mondale,  the  answer  seems  to  be  to 
keep  open  private  lines  of  communi¬ 
cation  to  Mr.  Jackson,  who  last  week 
said  he  would  not  take  a  Cabinet  post, 
and  to  hope  that  the  wishful-thinking  "JP 
view  of  some  party  elders — that  Mr. 

Jackson  will  fall  into  line  like  a  good 
soldier — turns  out  to  be  true.  “I  don't 
think  that  anyone  will  cut  a  deal  with 
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him,"  one  such  elder,  former  party  chairman  Robert 
Strauss  said  recently,  expressing  a  view  that  embodies 
the  hopes  if  not  the  expectations  of  people  who  have  ne¬ 
gotiated  with  Mr.  Jackson  in  the  past.  "First  of  all,  they 
don’t  have  anything  they  want  to  give  him.  Jesse  Jackson 
wants  to  be  a  major  player  on  the  American  political 
scene,  and  1  think  he  will  be,  but  to  become  that  he  must 
be  a  positive  force." 

The  Republicans  have  been  watching  all  this  for 
weaknesses  to  exploit  in  the  general  election  campaign. 
Last  week,  an  opening  thrust  by  Vice  President  Bush 
showed  where,  in  their  estimate,  points  of  vulnerability 
lay.  Mr.  Bush  criticized  Mr.  Jackson’s  reluctance  to  dis¬ 
tance  himself  from  Louis  Farrakhan,  the  Nation  of  Islam 
leader,  after  he  threatened  the  black  newspaper  reporter 
who  had  reported  Mr.  Jackson’s  reference  to  Jews  as 
"Hymies.”  Then,  he  chastised  Mr.  Hart  and  Mr.  Mondale 
for  being  slow  to  speak  out  against  anti-Semitism. 

On  its  surface,  this  seemed  an  effort  to  appeal  to  Jew¬ 
ish  voters,  many  of  whom  abandoned  their  normally 
Democratic  voting  habits  to  support  the  Reagan-Bush 
ticket  in  1980. 

But  the  salvo  also  revealed  the 
Republicans’  hopes  of  turning  the 
Jackson  factor  to  their  advantage.  In 
the  view  of  Reagan  re-election  tacti¬ 
cians,  any  additional  publicity  he  gets 
m  will  only  add  spice  to  a  Democratic 

iqm  convention  that  the  Republicans  are 

MXx  1  already  counting  on  to  be  an  embar- 

y  rassing  nationally  televised  circus. 

5tS  Last  week’s  platform  meeting  in  New 

York,  with  its  sharp  foreign-policy 
-a-'  ^  divisions,  offered  further  evidence  of 

CUCS  Democratic  discord.  Republicans 

would  be  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Jackson 
openly  challenge  his  party's  nominee 
and  its  platform  in  San  Francisco. 
“Jackson  has  pretty  well  maximized 
the  good  he  can  do  for  them,"  a  Re¬ 
publican  strategist  said,  arguing  that 
Mr.  Jackson  has  had  all  the  impact  he 
is  going  to  on  voter  registration. 
“He's  either  not  going  to  help  any 
more  or  he's  going  to  hurt  them." 
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Shultz  Made  a  Case  For  Two  Nonproliferation  Treaties  Last  Week 


Associated  Press 

Konstantin  U.  Chernenko  at  session 
of  the  Supreme  Soviet  last  week. 

Chernenko  Has  It 
All;  Gorbachev 
Is  Close  Behind 

Uncertain  of  gait  and  speech,  Kon- 
siantin  Ustinovich  Chernenko  never 
did  iook  like  a  politician  on  a  fast  run 
to  the  top.  But  last.  week,  two  months 
after  he  became  General  Secretary 
of  the  Communist  Party,  the  72-year- 
old  Soviet  leader  was  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  well,  it 
took  Yuri  V.  Andropov  seven  months 
and  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev  almost  13 
years  to  get  there  Mr.  Chernenko 
also  reportedly  heads  the  Defense 
Council,  which  has  supreme  author¬ 
ity  over  military  policy. 

Mr.  Chernenko's  ascension  was 
confirmed  by  the  Supreme  Soviet, 
the  nominal  legislature,  amid 
“stormy,  prolonged  applause,"  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Soviet  press.  But  there 
was  almost  as  much  Interest  in  the 
man  who  was  given  the  honor  of 
nominating  him,  Mikhail  S.  Gorba¬ 
chev.  At  53,  he  is  the  youngest  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Politburo  and  appears  to 
be  next  in  line  for  the  succession.  In 
Ills  speech,  Mr.  Gorbachev  seemed 
to  plaice  less  emphasis  on  Mr.  Cher¬ 
nenko's  qualities  than-on  the  irapor- . 
tance'of  combining  the  jobs  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Secretary  and  President  “for 
pursuing  foreign  policy." 

Before  his  election,  Mr.  Chernenko 
bad  some  gloomy  things  to  say  about 
the  foreign  outlook.  Despite  "peace- 
loving  rhetoric"  from  Washington, 
he  could  discern  no  signs  of  readi¬ 
ness  to  improve  relations,  he  told  a 
Pravda  interviewer.  In  particular, 
he  said  the  United  States  was  to 
blame  for  the  continued  freeze  in 
arras-control  negotiations.  The 
Soviet  Union  walked  out  of  the 
Geneva  negotiations  in  November 
after  deployment  of  American  medi¬ 
um-range  missiles  began  in  Western 
Europe.  There  have  been  other 
strains  since.  Moscow,  for  example, 
hinted  last  week  at  a  possible  boycott 
of  the  Olympic  Games  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  this  summer  by  charging  that 
the  United  States  was  not  providing 
for  proper  security. 

In  Washington,  Defense  Secretary 
■Caspar  W.  Weinberger  was  no  more 
optimistic.  In  his  annual  assessment 
of  Soviet  military  power,  Mr.  Wein¬ 
berger  said  Moscow  had  an  edge  in 
strategic  and  intermediate-range 
missiles  as  well  as  in  many  kinds  of 
conventional  weapons.  The  Secre¬ 
tary,  who,  against  much  Congres¬ 
sional  resistance,  is  seeking  spend¬ 
ing  authority  of  more  than  $1,000  bil¬ 
lion  over  the  next  three  years,  was 
asked  the  reason  for  the  Soviet  build¬ 
up.  "World  domination,"  he  said. 
“It's  as  simple  as  that.” 

Soviet  School  Reform 

In  addition  to  endorsing  changes  at 
the  top,  the  Supreme  Soviet  last 
week  endorsed  changes  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  so  to  speak.  It  approved  an 
overhaul  of  the  educational  system 
to  produce  more  blue-collar  workers 
and  presumably  help  overcome^ 
shortage  of  skilled  labor.  Soviet 
youth  has  been  showing  a  marked 
aversion  to  the  proletariat  condition 
with  only  40  percent  of  students  fin¬ 
ishing  their  schooling  in  vocational 
and  technical  institutions.  The  num¬ 
ber  getting  technical  training  will  be 
increased  to  60  percent. 

Mr.  Chernenko,  who  helped  draw 
up  the  education  reform,  indicated  In 
a  speech  to  the  Supreme  Soviet  that 
he  counted  on  some  economic  bene¬ 
fits.  Each  job  created  for  schoolchil¬ 
dren,  he  said,  “should  generate  for 
society  a  practical  result  —  let  it  be 
small,  but  it  must  be  real." 


Asian  Neighbors 
At  It  Again 

In  what  has  oecome  virtually  a 
spring  ritual  along -their  400-mfle 
frontier,  China  and  Vietnam  last 
week  exchanged  artillery  fire  and  in¬ 
sults.  The  Communist .  neighbors 
have  clashed  periodically'since  1979, 
when  Vietnamese  troops  occupied 
Cambodia  and  Chinese  forces  in¬ 
vaded  Vietnam  in  a  fierce  month¬ 
long  border  war.  Western  diplomats 


linked  the  latest  fighting  to  Vietnam¬ 
ese  attacks  against  bases  in  Thai¬ 
land  of  Pol  Pot,  the  former  Cambo¬ 
dian  leader. 

Radio  Hanoi  seemed  to  concede  as 
much,  accusing  the  Chinese  of  cross¬ 
ing  the  border  in  hopes  of  bolstering 
“the  Pol  Pot  remnants."  In  Bang¬ 
kok,  officials  accused  the  Vietnam¬ 
ese  of  entering  Thailand  to  raid  a  Pol 
Pot  base  and  of  preparing  to  attack 
another  Pol  Pot  bastion  deeper  in¬ 
side  Thailand.  Thai  military  officers 
said  they  captured  47  Vietnamese 
soldiers  last  month,  but  Radio  Hanoi 
denied  that  its  forces  had  crossed  the 
frontier.  The  Thai  accounts  coin¬ 
cided  with  the  visit  to  Washington 
last  week  of  Thailand's  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter,  Prem  Tinsulanond.  President 
Reagan  promised  him  increased  de¬ 
fense  aid,  including  40  M-48  tanks. 
Officials  said  Thailand  would  also  be 
permitted  to  buy  advanced  Amer¬ 
ican  F-16A  tactical  fighter  planes  but 
would  be  urged  to  buy  cheaper,  more 
easily  maintained  planes. 

By  Hanoi's  account.  China  com¬ 
mitted  “very  serious  acts  of  war"  on 
the  Vietnamese  side  of  their  border. 
Peking,  however,  said  Vietnamese 
soldiers  crossed  into  China  to  plant 
mines  and  that  irs  frontier  guards 
had  killed  more  than  40  of  them  since 
April  2. 

Brazil  Agitates 
To  a  Samba  Beat 

Brazil  is  preparing  for  civilian 
rule,  but  the  military  Government, 
mindful  of  the  generals  and  admirals 
who  have  been  put  on  trial  in  neigh¬ 
boring  Argentina,  wants  to  keep  con¬ 
trol  when  its  successor  is  chosen  in 
January.  Most  Brazilians  don't  want 
to  wait  for  electoral  power.  Last 
week,  in  one  of  the  largest  political 
demonstrations  in  the  country's  his¬ 
tory,  more  than  500,000  people 
crowded  into  downtown  Rio  de  Janei¬ 
ro.  While  thousands  of  samba  danc¬ 
ers  paraded,  opposition  leaders  de¬ 
manded  direct  presidential  elec¬ 
tions,  bypassing  the  686-member 
electoral  college,  which  is  controlled 
by  the  governing  Social  Democrats. 

Direct  elections  are  the  choice  of 
more  than  80  percent  in  the  opinion 
polls.  In  direct  voting,  the  opposition 
would  stand  a  strong  chance  of  win¬ 
ning  the  presidency,  especially  at  a 
tjme  of  triple-digit  inflation  and 
'"'widespread  unemployment.  Critics 
of  the  military  stress  the  need  for  a 
new  government  that  would  have 
enough  support  to  deal  with  acute 
economic  and  social  difficulties. 

Debate  on  opposition  proposals  to 
amend  the  Constitution  to  permit  di¬ 
rect  elections  is  scheduled  for  April 
25.  But  the  Social  Democrats  seemed 
well-placed  to  block  the  two-thirds 
majority  required  to  amend,  al¬ 
though  its  members  may  prefer  to 
stay  away  rather  than  be  seen  voting 
against  so  popular  a  measure. 

The  military  and  its  supporters 
have  tried  to  cool  the  issue,  talking  of 
a  compromise  that  would  clip  two  or 
three  years  off  the  six-year  presiden¬ 
tial  term.  They  dangled  the  promise 
of  direct  elections  in  1988  or  1989, 
when  memories  of  abuses  of  power 
by  the  military  presumably  would  be 
less  potent. 

Standoff  at 
The  World  Bank 

The  world’s  poorest  nations  were 
innocent  though  frustrated  bystand¬ 
ers  as  a  dispute  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  last  week  dead¬ 
locked  efforts  to  increase  the  World 
Bank's  ability  to  make  loans  on  easy 
terms. 

The  dispute  took  place  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  where  the  bank's  development 
committee  was  making  final  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  increase  by  $9  billion  the 
funds  available  to  International 
Development  Association.  This 
agency  of  the  bank  makes  interest- 
free,  50-year  loans  to  40  of  the  needi¬ 
est  countries.  The  increase  was 
made  possible  to  a  large  extent  by  a 
pledge  from  Japan  to  pay  18.7  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total.  In  return  Japan 
would  rise  in  shareholder  strength  in 
the  bank  from  fifth  place  to  second, 
right  behind  the  United  States. 

But  the  United  States  blocked  the 
arrangement,  demanding  that  Japan 
first  agree  to  open  its  capital  mar¬ 
kets  to  outside  investors.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  calculation  is  that  this  would 
drive  up  the  yen,  make  Japanese  im¬ 
ports  more  expensive  and  cut  the 
trade  deficit.  The  Japanese  have  re¬ 
sisted  foreign  incursions  into  any  of 
their  markets.  Tomomitsu  Oba,  the 
Japanese  Vice  Finance  Minister  for 
International  Affairs,  warned  that  if 
Japan  was  prevented  from  becoming 
the  bank’s  No.  2  voting  member,  it 
would  change  its  contribution  to  the 
development  fund  to  6.5  percent,  a 
reduction  of  more  than  $1  billion  over 
the  next  three  years  starting  in  July. 

Japan  was  not  alone  in  its  unhappi¬ 
ness  over  injection  of  a  strictly  bilat¬ 
eral  issue  into  the  deliberations. 
Most  of  the  other  delegates  of  the  144 
nations  present  were  reported  fear¬ 
ful  that  a  laboriously  reached  agree¬ 
ment  might  yet  unravel  at  what 
Canadian  Finance  Minister  Marc 
Lalonde called  “this  critical  time.” 

Milt  Freudenheim 

and  Henry  Glniger 


Hemispheric  Pressure  on 
Argentina  to  Ban  the  Bomb 


By  EDWARD  SCHUMACHER 

BUENOS  AIRES  —  Argentina's  refusal  to 
ratify  treaties  prohibiting  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  Topic  One  on  Washington's  list  of 
issues  dividing  the  two  countries,  American  offi¬ 
cials  say.  Last  week,  nuclear  weapons  policy  was 
on  the  agenda  again  when  the  Argentine  Foreign 
Minister.  Dante  Caputo,  met  in  Washington  with 
Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz. 

Argentina  has  the  most  advanced  nuclear  pro¬ 
gram  in  Latin  America  and,  according  to  Amer¬ 
ican  intelligence,  the  capacity  to  build  nuclear 
weapons  in  three  years  or  less.  Last  November. 
Buenos  Aires  announced  that  it  had  developed 
the  capacity  to  enrich  uranium,  which  meant  it 
had  completed  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle  on  its  own, 
outside  the  sway  of  international  safeguards. 

When  the  democratically  elected  Government 
of  President  Raill  Allbnsin  took  office  four 
months  ago,  after  nearly  eight  years  of  military 
rule,  the  Reagan  Administration  hoped  that  Ar¬ 
gentina  would  ratify  the  1968  worldwide  Nuclear 
Nonproliferation  Treaty  or  the  1967  hemispheric 
treaty  of  Tlatelolco. 

“Sure  we  know  he  is  a  good  guy,"  a  senior  Ad¬ 
ministration  official  said  of  Mr.  Alfonsfn.  “But 
how  do  we  know  we  can  trust  his  countrymen?  ” . 

North  Americans  and  Brazilian  and  Chilean 
neighbors,  who  have  had  touchy  relations  with 
Argentina  over  the  years,  point  to  the  1982  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  Falkland  Islands  as  an  example  of  Ar¬ 
gentina's  unpredictability.  Mr.  Alfonsln  has 
moved  to  improve  relations  with  his  neighbors 
and  to  promote  negotiations  with  Britain  on  the 


Falklands.  But  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the 
military  or  an  ultranationalist  Government 
might  not  someday  return  to  power.  Only  one 
elected  Government  has  completed  its  term, 
since  1930. 

Mr.  Caputo  has  been  trying  to  assuage  the  Ad-, 
ministration's  fears.  “We're  looking  for  a  way  to 
assure  the  world  of  the  peaceful  intent  of  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  nuclear  program,"  he  said  in  an  inter¬ 
view  just  before  leaving  for  Washington.  “But  it 
is  a  question  that  we  have  to  deal  with  sensitive¬ 
ly,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  it  .  needs  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  Congress." 

Reservations  and  CondHJons 

Senior  Argentine  officials  said  privately  that 
the  Government  would  like  to  ratify  Tlatelolco, 
but  with  a  reservation  like  the  one  invoked  by 
Brazil  and  Chile  —  that  their  participation  will 
not  take  effect  until  every  country  in  the  hemi¬ 
sphere  has  ratified  it.  Cuba,  however,  has  made 
its  ratification  of  the  treaty  conditional  on  United 
States  withdrawal  from  the  Guantanamo  naval 
base,  which  is  apt  to  delay  full  application  of  the 
treaty  for  a  long  time,  Mr.  Caputo  said. 

Argentine  ratification  nonetheless  would  be  a 
big  step  toward  deterring  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons.  United  States  officials  insist.  The 
Tlatelolco  treaty  bans  nuclear  weapons  in  Latin 
America,  providing  inspections  to  insure  compli¬ 
ance.  Signatories  may  build  nuclear  explosives 
for  peaceful  purposes.  This  makes  it  more 
palatable  to  Argentines  than  the  Nuclear  Nonpro¬ 
liferation  Treaty,  which  bans  all  nuclear  devices 
in  nations  that  do  not  have  already  have  them. 
Argentine  representatives  advised  the  Interna¬ 


tional  Atomic  Energy  Agency  two  weeks  ago ^hat 
they  would  not  ratify  the  broader  treaty,  which 
they  see  as  discriminating  against  have-nots. 

lie  Government  is  reluctant  fo  take  on  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  heavy  opposition  while  ft  is  already 

flehting  to  implement  its  economic  austerity  pro- 

gSm.  Opposition  Peronfccs,  nationalists  and 
even  the  asyyfatinn  of  nuclear  technicians  have 
argued  that  ratification  would  infringe  an  na¬ 
tional  sovereignty.  Many  Peronists  in  Congress 
chum  that  international  banks  are  demanding 
ratification  in  return  for  refinancing  of  the  coun¬ 
try's  foreign  debt.  It  is  a  specious  argument,  ac¬ 
cording  to  bankers  and  officials,  but  one  that 
caters  to  the  conspiracy  theories  believed  by 
many  Argentines. 

The  political  sensitivity  has  been  such  that  Mr. 
Aifonsin  rejected  an  appeal  .this  month  by  the 
visiting  Mexican  President  Miguel  de  la  Madrid 
Hurtado  to.  commit  Argentina  to  signing  the 
Tlatelolco  treaty,  as  part  of  a  draft  cooperation 
treaty  with  Mexico.  They  softened  the  wording  to 
say -only  Argentina  would  not, use  its  “nu¬ 
clear  technology  for  warlike  ends.in  accordance 
with  the  spirit"  of  Tlatelolcb. 

Mr.  Caputo,  who  beads  an  interagency  com¬ 
mittee  reviewing  nuclear  policies,  said  the  group 
jdans  to  submit  a  proposed  law  to  Congress  that 
would  put  the  country  . on  record  against  building 
a  bomb. 

Argentina’s'  nuclear  program  started  in  the 
1950’s' and  has  grown  to  include  1,000  technicians.- 
It  has  enjoyed  extraordinary  national  support; 
regardless  of  the  frequent  changes  of  Gover-. 
xnent.  The  country  has  two  operating  nuclear 
power  plants,  and  a  third  is  under  construction. 
Argentina  trains  t^rhnicians  from  other  Latin 
American  countries.  It  is  an  exporter  of  medical 
isotopes.  The  program’s  goal  is  to  make  Argen- 
-  tiha  self-sufficient  in  energy  far  intothe  future. 

The  Alfonsin  Goverment  has  said  it  win  cut 
'  back  nuclear  spending  this  year  as  an  austerity 
measure.  But  little  is  heard  of  the  issues  debated 
in  the  United  States  and  other  industrialized 
countries  concerning  the  economic  viability  and 
safety  of  nuclear  energy. 


Argentines  demonstrating  against 
nuclear  development  in 
Buenos  Aires. 
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Mexican ’s  Gains  in  Latin  America  May  Be  Liabilities  in  Washington 


De  la  Madrid  Faces  a  Tougher  Audience 


By  RICHARD  J.  MEISLIN 

MEXICO  CITY  —  Still  basking  in  a  warm  re¬ 
ception  from  his  southern  neighbors,  President 
Miguel  de  la  Madrid  Hurtado  of  Mexico  is  now 
preparing  for  a  chillier  reception  from  President 
Reagan  up  north.  Their  meeting,  scheduled  for 
May  15,  will  test  how  much  weight  Washington 
gives  to  the  pledges  of  support  Mexico’s  Presi¬ 
dent  received  during  his  Latin  American  trip. 

For  two  weeks,  on  his  first  official  foreign  trip 
as  President.  Mr.  de  la  Madrid  was  the  toast  of 
Latin  American  capitals.  His  message  —  that 
peace  in  the  region  should  be  achieved  through 
negotiation  rather  than  military  means  — -  was 
greeted  with  applause  in  legislative  halls  and  at 
official  dinners.  His  call  for  greater  economic 
assistance  and  more  lenient  treatment  from  in¬ 
dustrialized  nations  fell  on  receptive  ears. 

His  assistance  in  assembling  a  bailout  plan  to 
keep  Argentina  from  defaulting  on  its  foreign 
debt  —  and  his  country’s  $100  million  loan  to  the 
new  Government  there  ■ —  brought  him  a  virtual 
hero’s  welcome  in  Buenos  Aires.  He  returned 
home  basking  in  a  new  aura  of  Latin  American 
leadership. 

But  most  of  what  played  well  in  Latin  America 
is  likely  to  be  a  source  of  irritation  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  Reagan  Administration,  while  repeat¬ 
edly  voicing  support  in  public  for  a  negotiated 
settlement  of  Central  America’s  conflicts,  re¬ 
mains  committed  to  military  pressure  as  the 
motor  for  its  foreign  policy  m  the  region. 

Washington’s  Suspicions 

While  Mr.  de  la  Madrid  can  go  to  Washington  - 
knowing  he  has  the  support  of  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Colombia,  Panama  and  Venezuela,  there  is  no  ' 
sign  that  Mr.  Reagan  is  willing  to  change  course 
because  of  the  complaints  of  a  unified  Latin 
America  any  more  than  he  has  in  response  to 
suggestions  from  his  Western  European  allies. 

And  while  the  Mexican  President  can  declare, 
that  negotiations  are  the  only  route  to  a  solution 
in  Central  America,  the  Contadora  Group,  in 
which  Mexico  is  an  active  member,  has  little  to 
show  for  16  months  of  effort.  The  group,  which 
also  includes  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama, 
has  yet  to  persuade  the  five  Central  American 
countries  to  agree  formally  on  objectives. 

Mr.  de  la  Madrid’s  moderate,  relatively  neu¬ 
tral  tone  and  gracious  style  have  helped  thaw- 
relations  with  his  southern  neighbors;  his  prede¬ 
cessor,  Jos6  Lopez  Portillo,  set  nerves  on  edge  in 
some,  quarters  with  his  vocal  support  for  leftist 
revolutionaries  in  Central  America. 

But  Mr.  de  la  Madrid  continues  to  be  regarded 
with  suspicion  in  Washington.  Mexico  is  still  a 
leading  oil  suppler  for  Nicaragua.  It  maintains 
cordial  diplomatic  and  trade  relations  with  Cuba 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  Its  foreign  policy-goal  is  es¬ 
sentially  to  have  friendly  relations  with  the  world 
as  it  is,  a  view  that  United  States  officials  believe, 
naive..  ..  ’ 

What  seems  like  naivete  to  Washington  is  prob¬ 
ably  viewed  as  pragmatism  by  Mr.  de  IaMadrid. 
Mexico’s  political  strength  would  not  be  height-:, 
ened  by  rebuffing  possible  allies  nor  its  economic 


hardships  alleviated  by 
cutting  off  potential 
markets.  His  recent  trip, 
besides  being  a  diplo¬ 
matic  success,  resulted 
in  the  completion  of  a 
number  of  bilateral 
trade  agreements. 

Members  of  his  ad¬ 
ministration  deny  that 
the  President  is  trying  to 
become  the  chief  spokes¬ 
man  for  Latin  America, 
even  as  they  boast  that 
his  journey  helped 
create  what  one  called 
“a  high  point  in  the  cycle 
of  Latin  American  rela¬ 
tions.” 

They  also  note  an  in¬ 
creased  forcefulness  in 
international  policy 
statements  from  Mexico 
City  since  his  return. 

Foreign  Minister  Ber¬ 
nardo  Sepdlveda  Amor 
last  week  denounced  the 
mining  of  Nicaragua’s 
harbors  as  a  violation  of 
international  law  and. 
criticized  the  United 
States,  without  naming 
it,  for  Washington’s  dec¬ 
laration  that  it  would  not 
be  bound  by  World  Court 
decisions  on  Central 
America  cases  for  the 
next  two  years. 

Such  statements  are 
good  for  Mr.  de  la  Ma-  . 
drid’s  standing  on  the 
home  front;  independ¬ 
ence  from  the  United 
States  is  a  concept  Mexi¬ 
cans  bold  dear. 

His  trip,  the  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  graying 
President  shaking  hand.? 
with  other  Latin  leaders, 
the  warm  words  of  sup¬ 
port  all  brought  back 
memories  of  a  prouder 
era,  when  Mexico's,  in-, 
temattanal  dignity  and 
influence  were  not  weakened  by  domestic  eco¬ 
nomic  chaos— even  if  officials  did  have  to  i ^as¬ 
sure  an  anxious  public  by  explaining  thattltt  $10© 
mllliai  Mexico  lent  to  Argentina  was  guaranteed 
by  grain  as  collateral.  Washington  is  likely  to  be 
less  receptive. 

IL&  Aim-Twisttag 

There  have  been  reports  that  the  Reagan  Ad- 
mmistratwn  is  prepared  to  use  economic  pres¬ 
sure  tomake  Mexico  more  amenable  to  its  views. 
While  Mexico  is  now  the  United  States's  No  l  for¬ 
eign  oil -supplier,  the  United  States  is  also  Mexi¬ 
co’s.  leading  .trading  partner. 

Uniled  Stau*  dollars  more  than 
the  United  States  needs  Mexican  oil,”  a  Western 
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official  said.  •  ■  ~  -  ^  v-y  y 

fexico’sForrigi  Minister,  Bernardo  Sepulve¬ 
da,  last  week  dismissed 'the.  reported  threat  of 
irawje  as  probably  thenotion  oTa  “minor  offi- 
daL  But  he  warned  thattbtty.itwtjuldbe  '*n 
enormous  error  of  judgment  ”  • 

.iLW0*  ***  enhanced  support  fromtheir 

^fcexfcan  offi- 


the  “F  ™mg 

^  Hke  La  Pax,”  a 

mSS?11  waferrihg  gfobmfly.  to  the 

PWous  meeting  between  the  two  Presfcieiits. 

- ^  have  ip  say  and.  leave 

**4Nthor  apart  than  ever/^*  *** 
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P.L.O.  May  Be  Through ,  but  Raids  in  Israel  Show  That  Its  Fragments  Can  Still  Strike 


Palestinian  Terrorism 
Takes  a  Deadly  Turn 


By  THOMAS  L.  FRIEDMAN 

BEIRUT,  Lebanon  —  Almost  two  years  after  the  Is¬ 
raeli  invasion  of  Lebanon;  the  Palestinian  guerrilla 
movement,  with  support  from  Syria, -appears  to  have 
reorganized  for  operations  inside  Israel.  The  grenade  at¬ 
tack  by  Palestinian  gunmen  in  Jerusalem  on  April  2  and 
the  bus  hijacking  near  Gaza  last  week  indicated  a  new 
phase  of  an  old  conflict. 

The  Israeli  invasion  of  June  1982  dealt  a  crippling 
blow  to  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  as  it  was 
then  constituted,  and  to  the  leadership  of  chairman  Yasir 


Arafat.  The  P.L.O.  today  is  split  between  pro*  and  anti- 
Arafat  factions,  its  institutions  are  not  functioning’ in  any 
meaningful  fashion  and,  as  an  umbrella  organization,  it 
no  longer  has  any  military  weight.  As  for  Mr.  Arafat,  he 
retains  the  title  of  chairman,  but  he  has  been  banished  by 
the  Syrians  and  their  Palestinian  agents  to  the  Tunisian 
wilderness  where  be  has  been  unable,  thus  far,  to  develop 
coherent  military  or  diplomatic  initiatives. 

But  the  Israelis  are  discovering  that  wrecking  the 
P.L.O.  and  Mr.  Arafat's  standing  does  not  mean  the  end 
of  the  Palestinian  problem.  It  seems  clear  that  as  long  as 
the  vast  majority  of  Palestinian  people  have  no  home¬ 
land  there  are  going  to  be  Palestinian  guerrillas.  The  Is- 
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raells  may  have  destroyed  the  frame  that  held  together  a 
loose  coalition  of  Palestinian  organizations  of  various 
shapes  and  sizes,  but  this  small  factions  the  P.L.O.  struc¬ 
ture  united  still  exist.  As  scattered  fragments  these 
groups  may  prove  far  more  troublesome  for  the  Israelis. 

When  the  eight-member  P.L.O.  coalition  was  united 
in  Lebanon,  it  was  a  convenient  target  for  the  Israelis. 
Under  Mr.  Arafat's  leadership  the  organization  tried  to 
shed  its  guerrilla  tactics  and  become  a  quasi -conven¬ 
tional  army,  with  uniforms,  a  bagpipe  band,  tanks  and 
artillery.  While  it  sponsored  several  spectacular  terror¬ 
ist  raids  into  northern  Israel,  the  P.L.O. ‘s  most  promi¬ 
nent  activities  in  its  last  years  in  Lebanon  were  shelling 
Israeli  settlements  with  outdated  artillery  and  Katyusha 
rockets.  As  a  conventional  army  the  P.L.O.  was  no 
match  for  Israel,  which  quickly  steamrollered  it  in  1982. 

Ever  since  the  first  week  of  the  Israeli  invasion  the 
Palestinian  militants  have  had  to  go  back  to  their  guer¬ 
rilla  roots  and  in  doing  so  they  have  caused  the  Israelis 
much  more  serious  trouble  in  south  Lebanon.  Hardly  a 
day  goes  by  now  without  some  guerrilla  ambush,  sniper 
fire  or  grenade  throwing  in  south  Lebanon.  Israeli  casu¬ 
alties  are  mounting  steadily. 


Since  the  guerrillas  no  longer  have  the  conventional 
means  to  attack  Israel  from  outside  its  borders,  they  are 
now  putting  their  main  effort  Into  inflitrating  men  and 
arms  into  Israel  proper  —  primarily  through  the  open 
Lebanese  frontier.  One  result  was  last  week's  hijacking 
of  a  bus  with  35  people  traveling  from  Tel  Aviv  to  Ashke- 
lon.  Israeli  authorities  rejected  demands  for  the  release 
of  500  Palestinian  prisoners  and  four  gunmen  were  killed 
when  soldiers  stormed  the  bus.  One  passenger  died  and 
seven  were  injured.  Two  hours  later,  the  army  blew  up 
the  four  Palestinians1  homes  in  the  Gaza. 

The  Israelis,  having  destroyed  the  P.L.O.  super¬ 
structure,  no  longer  have  any  "return  address"  to  which 
they  can  send  a  retaliatory  message.  The  little  groups  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  latest  raids  —  the  Democratic  Front 
and  the  Popular  Front — are  made  up  of  only  a  few  men. 
Moreover,  their  headquarters  are  in  Damascus  and  for 
the  Israelis  to  retaliate  against  them  is  to  run  the  risk  of  a 
war  with  Syria.  To  avoid  this,  the  Israeli  Air  Force  has 
been  hitting  what  it  calls  Palestinian  guerrilla  bases  in 
the  Bhamdoun  area  of  central  Lebanon  but  these  attacks 
appear  ineffective.  And  the  more  the  Israelis  tighten 
their  grip  on  south  Lebanon  to  prevent  Palestinian  infil¬ 
tration  the  more  they  alienate  the  southern  pooulation. 

The  Syrian  Connection 

The  breakup  of  the  P.L.O.  into  small  pro-  and  anti- 
Arafat  groups  has  rekindled  competition  among  them  for 
popularity.  When  the  Democratic  Front  or  the  Popular 
Front  launch  headline-making  raids  inside  Israel  their 
targets  are  not  only  Israeli  civilians  but  Yasir  Arafat  and 
Jordan's  King  Hussein.  These  Syrian-backed  groups 
want  to  embarrass  both  men  and  demonstrate  that  their 
"defeatist"  diplomatic  approaches  are  bankrupt.  If  Mr. 
Arafat  wants  to  retain  his  credibility  he  too  may  have  to 
prove  himself  anew  through  armed  struggle. 

The  Syrians  for  their  part  are  actively  supporting  the 
Palestinian  operations  inside  Israel.  Having  Won  the 
political  battle  against  Israel  by  getting  President  Amin 
Gemayel  to  abrogate  his  withdrawal  accord  with  it,  the 
Syrians  evidently  want  to  take  the  matter  a  step  farther 
to  show  that  not  only  are  agreements  with  Israel  not  vi¬ 
able  but  that  armed  struggle  is  the  only  way  to  get  the  Is¬ 
raelis  to  budge.  The  Syrians  are  believed  to  be  providing 
a  safe  haven  for  the  Palestinians  to  operate  behind 
Syrian  lines  in  Lebanon  and  helping  them  to  funnel  arms 
into  south  Lebanon — and  probably  beyond.  Last  week,  in 
a  highly  unusual  development,  the  Israelis  announced 
that  Palestinian  guerrillas  launched  a  Katyusha  attack 
on  northern  Israel  from  the  Syrian  side  of  the  Golan 
Heights  and  on  Friday  morning  the  first  item  on  Damas¬ 
cus  radio  was  a  cryptic  declaration:  "Our  masses  in  the 
occupied  Golan  Heights  have  been  engaged  in  operations 
against  the  Zionist  enemy  in  preparation  for  a  sweeping 
uprising." 

It  is  possible  that  the  Syrian  leadership  may  be 
trying  to  deflect  attention  from  the  power  struggle  now 
going  on  In  Damascus  by  heating  up  the  confrontation 
with  Israel.  It  is  also  possible  that  with  President  Hafez 
el-Assad  ill,  Syrian  militants  are  gaining  the  upper  hand 
in  Damascus.  In  any  event,  the  Syrians  may  be  playing 
with  fire  in  provoking  the  Israelis,  but  then  that  kind  of 
brinkmanship  has  always  been  the  Syrian  style. 


Socialist  Government  Trims  the  Public  Sector  and  Attacks  a  Labor  Sacred  Cow 


s  Hard  Line  on  Italian  Communists 


By  HENRY  KAMM 

ROME  r-  Bettino  Craxi,  Italy's  first  Socialist  Prime 
Minister;  has  broken  a  traditional  political  understand¬ 
ing  with  Western  Europe’s  biggest  Communist  Party, 
provoking  it  into  becoming  a  full-fledged  opposition. 

Mr.  Craxi  brought  about  the  dispute  by  stepping  up 
efforts  to  curb  huge  public-sector  spending  deficits  and 
double-digit  inflation.  Central  bankers  believe  that  Mr. 
Cnuti’s  program  Is  far  from  adequate  but  give  him  credit 
for  more  daring  than  previous  Prime  Ministers,  almost 
all  them  Christian  Democrats.  Indeed,  Mr.  Craxi  has  at¬ 
tacked  a  sacred  cow  that  none  of  Ms  43  predecessors  had 
dared  even  discomfort. 

'  As  part  of  bis  program  to  reduce  the  deficit  of  about 
$60  billion  and  inflation  officially  estimated  at  13  percent 
(some  experts  believe  it  is  higher),  Mr.  Craxi  urged  in 
the  tripartite  negotiations  among  Government,  employ¬ 
ers  and  labor  that  cost-of-living  increases  be  capped.  De¬ 
spite  a  so-called  automatic  escalator  clause,  which 
makes  wages  reflect  faithfully  any  rise  in  the  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing,  he  wants  increases  limited  to  9  points  this  year.  Pre¬ 
dictions  are  that  the  cost  of  living  will  rise  by  12  points. 
The  Christian  Democratic  union,  with  three  million 
members,  and  the  Socialist  union  with  1.5  million,  ac¬ 
cepted  ;  the  Communist  union,  the  largest  with  4.5  million 
members,  demurred.  Mr.  Craxi  imposed  Ms  will  by  de¬ 
cree,  and  a  late  last  month  the  Communists  brought  half  - 
a  million  wage-earners  into  the  streets  to  demonstrate. 

The  political  attention  span  of  the  Italian  public  is  re-  „ 
nowned  for  its  shortness,  and  the  street  protest  lasted 
only  a  day.  But  the  new  tension  between  the  Government 


and  the  Communists  continues  to  preoccupy  what  is 
known  here  as  “the  political  classes,"  those  who  make 
their  living  from  politics  and  political  struggle.  The  de¬ 
cree  has  come  before  Parliament,  which  is  expected  to 
reject  it.  But  Mr.  Craxi  has  vowed  to  reissue  it  with  slight 
modification  and  may  then  demand  a  vote  of  confidence. 

From  1945  until  1981,  the  Christian  Democrats  gov¬ 
erned  Italy.  As  the  erosion  of  power  weakened  their  hold 
and  heightened  the  differences  between  the  party's  many 
clans,  they  had  an  increasing  tendency  to  compromise 
and  to  put  off  problems  by  handing  out  money.  "Difficult 
economic  decisions  are  never  taken  by  weak  political 
IeadersMp,"  a  diplomat  remarked.  Under  the  "historic 
compromise,”  Christian  Democratic  Prime  Ministers 
kept  the  Communists,  the  second-largest  party,  from  ex¬ 
ercising  real  opposition  by  accommodating  their  eco¬ 
nomic  demands,  particularly  implementation  of  the 
wage-indexing  formula. 

Breaking  a  Taboo 

Mr.  Craxi  has  broken  the  taboo  and  challenged  the 
Communists,  who  last  year  received  30  percent  of  the 
votes  in  the  national  elections,  to  become  a  real  opposi¬ 
tion  party.  Clearly  Mr.  Craxi  believes  that  his  five-party 
coalition,  representing  56  percent  of  the  electorate,  can 
hold  together  and  defy  the  Communists.  In  doing  so,  the 
Socialists  presumably  hope  to  prove  that  their  party  is 
the  true  representative  of  the  working  class  and  to  justify 
their  repeated  rejections  of  Communist  overtures  for  a 
left-wing  governing  coalition. 

No  doubt  the  economic  issues  are  serious,  Italian  and 
foreign  specialists  agree.  A  large  "gray"  economy 
brings  np  boon  to  the  public  purse  because  of  skill  in  tax 


evasion.  A  huge  public  payroll  and  a  web  of  social  legisla¬ 
tion  whose*  entitlements  extend  to  an  ever-increasing 
part  of  the  population  and  whose  cost  is  therefore  beyond 
Government  control,  help  keep  spending  and  deficits  up. 
Inflation  is  also  a  big  problem,  but  it  came  down  last  year 
and  Mr.  Craxi’s  goal  of  bringing  it  down  further  —  to  10 
percent  this  year — is  considered  to  represent  more  than 
wishful  thinking. 

Although  they  say  more  is  needed,  bankers  and 
.  economists  recognize  the  exigencies  of  politics  and  say 
that  Mr.  Craxi  is  at  least  moving  in  the  right  direction. 
They  report  that  international  confidence,  a  key  indica¬ 
tor,  remains  unshaken,  and  the  balance  of  payments  is  in 
good  shape.  The  country’s  three-year  recession  turned 
around  in  the  third  quarter  of  last  year  and  the  experts 
look  to  a  recovery. 

Even  a  superficial  look  at  Italian  life  confirms  the 
economists'  judgment  that  the  post-war  years  have  been 
good  for  Italy.  Private  cars  clog  cities  and  race  along  a 
vast  network  of  excellent  highways  despite  gasoline 
prices  Mgher  than  in  the  rest  of  Western  Europe.  Hous¬ 
ing  that  seems  longer  on  modernity  than  on  solidity  has 
sprung  up  everywhere,  including  the  traditionally  disfa¬ 
vored  south.  The  profusion  of  food  is  surfeiting  to  behold, 
and  the  children  of  the  working  class  do  not  lack  for  the 
variety  of  clothes,  motorized  transport  and  electronic 
playthings  of  their  peers  elsewhere  in  the  West. 

Mr.  Craxi  appears  to  feel  that  bringing  Italian  poli¬ 
cies  closer  in  line  with  those  in  force  in  the  rest  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe  is  good  politics.  So  far,  only  the  Communists 
have  objected.  The  big  question  is  whether  they  will  be 
able  to  carry  their  protest  beyond  a  one-day  demonstra¬ 
tion. 


Italy’s  stubborn  troubles 
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In  an  Open  Letter,  a  Prominent  Attorney  Challenges  the  Move  Against  a  Dissident  Lawyer 


Legally  Speaking,  Polish  Government  Is  Big  on  Appearances 


By  JOHN  KIFNER 

WARSAW  —  One  of  Poland’s  most  distinguished 
lawyers  has  piqued  the  authorities  by  publicly  charging 
them  with  corrupting  the  system  of  justice  in  framing  a 
fellow  lawyer.  Their  irritation  over  the  charge  by  Wlady- 
slaw  SQa-Nowidd  says  much  about  legalism  and  the  role 
of  law  in  this  troubled  society. 

So  obsessed  is  the  Communist  Government  with 
legal  appparanww  that «  plan  for  the  military  takeover  of 
Poland  in  September  1981  to  end  the  Solidarity  trade 
union  movement  had  to  be  delayed  three  months  until  a 
legal  rationale  could  be  worted  out:  someone  had  noticed 
that  the  Constitution  had  no  provision  for  martial  law. 
This  has  since  been  rectified.  .  . 

Such  sensitivity  helps  explain  the  impact  of  the  re¬ 
cent  open  letter  by  Mr.  Sila-Nowicki  accusing  officials  of 
trying  to  frame  Made)  Bednarklewicz,  a  well-known  de¬ 
fender  of  human  lights  cftutts.  “It  is  immoral  that  the 
authorities -place  themselves  above  the  law,  the  same 
laws  they  have  passed,**  he  declared.  . 

The  heated  controversy  over  Government  efforts  to 
banish  crosses  from  public  schools  and  hospitals  also  had 
its  legalistic  aspect  Officials  insisted  on  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  separation  of  church  and  state,  but  were  forced 
two  weeks  ago  to  bow  to  strong  Roman  Catholic  send* 
meat  allow  a  limited  display  of  the  cross. 

The  official  emphasis  on  forms of  law  appears  rooted . 
in  the  deep-seated  need  to  seem  respectable,  to  show  that 
while  Poland  may  have  a*  Communist  regime,  it  is  a 
country -that  is,  after  all,  European.  The  Bednaridewicz 
affair  has  wnt  a  r.Mit  through  the  tiny  community  of  law¬ 


yers  representing  dissidents.  To  them  it  dramatically 
showed  the  contradiction  between  the  official  and  the 
real  as  well  as  their  own  vulnerability. 

Mr.  Bednarklewicz  was  involved  in  three  politically 
important  cases.  He  represented  the  mother  of  19-year- 
old  Grzegorz  Przemyk,  who  died  of  severe  internal  in¬ 
juries  after  being  taken  into  custody  by  the  police  and 
whose  funeral  last  May  turned  into  a  silent  protest  march 
by  20,000  people.  He  also  represented  St.  Martin's 
Church,  where  undercover  policemen  broke  through  the 
back  door  of  a  convent  to  smash  an  office  helping  Soli¬ 
darity  prisoners.  And  he  was  on  the  defense  team  in  a 
long-pending  trial  of  11  top  Solidarity  leaders  and  their 
intellectual  advisers,  who  are  charged  with  trying  to 
overthrow  the  system.  . 

In  January,  the  lawyer  was  arrested  and  charged 
with  harboring  a  deserter  from  the  special  riot  police 
known,  for  their  Polish  initials,  as  the  Zomo,  and  with  of¬ 
fering  Mm  money. to  steal  a  police  radio  transmitter.  In 
Ms  letter,  Mr.  Sifa-NowicJd  raid  that  Mr.  Bednarklewicz 
had  told  him  of  being  visited  by  a  man  claiming  to  be  a 
Zomo  deserter.  Mr.  Bednarklewicz  said  he  was  suspi¬ 
cious  of  the  man  and  sent  him  away.  In  August,  while  In¬ 
vestigating  the  case  of  young  Przemyk,  he  was  called  in 
by  the  security  police,  who  played  Mm  a  tape  recording 
of  the  supposed  Zomo  deserter  accusing  him  of  the 
money  offer,  Mr.  Sila-Nowicki  wrote.  At  the  time,  Mr. 
Bednarklewicz  laughed.  The  progress  of  Mr.  Bednarkie- 
wicz's  case  has  been  instructive  for  the  legal  community. 
Two  policemen  were  indicted  in  the  death  of  the  youth 
but  later  "new  evidence"  was  said  to  have  been  discov¬ 
ered  and,  over  the  lawyer's  objection,  all  charges  were 
dropped.  Last  week,  the  investigation  into  the  church 
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break-in  was  quietly  closed  for ' 1  insufficient  evidence. 1  ’ 

The  Solidarity  11,  who  include  the  top-ranking  lead¬ 
ership  just  below  Lech  Walesa  and  such  longtime  intel¬ 
lectual  dissidents  as  Adam  Michnik  and  Jacek  Kuron, 
have  been  in  jail  for  more  than  two  years  without  a  trial. 
The  prospect  of  a  show  trial  appears  increasingly  embar¬ 
rassing  for  the  Government,  which  has  vainly  tried  to 
persuade  the  defendants  to  go  off  into  exile  instead. 

The  attorneys  regularly  representing  dissidents  here 
are  a  rather  small  and  dedicated  group  —  perhaps  60 
lawyers  around  the  country,  one  of  them  estimated  — 
and  they  face  a  difficult  time  when  they  pin  the  green  rib¬ 
bon  of  the  defense  to  their  black  legal  robes.  Sometimes, 
they  say,  while  they  are  delivering  their  summations,  the 
judges  chat  among  themselves,  their  verdict  already 
determined.  The  official  press  has  begun  a  campaign 
against  “oppositionaily  attuned"  lawyers  with  "antiso¬ 
cialist  and  clerical  views." 

As  for  Mr.  Sila-Nowicki,  prosecutors  have  begun  a 
case  against  him  under  a  statute  providing  for  six 
months  to  eight  years  in  jail  for  anyone  who  "publicly  in¬ 
sults,  rails  against  or  humiliates  the  Polish  nation." 
Friends  say  the  charges  have  not  upset  Mr.  Sila-Nowicki 
much.  He  was  a  hero  of  the  underground  home  army  in 
the  Warsaw  uprising,  spent  a  decade  in  jail,  was  four 
times  sentenced  to  death  after  the  war  as  a  member  of  an 
illegal  nationalist  organization  railed  Freedom  and  Inde¬ 
pendence,  and  has  been  suspended  from  the  bar  twice. 
With  the  Government's  concern  for  procedures,  new 
rules  were  issued  mandating  a  retirement  age  for  law¬ 
yers,  whose  most  notable  effect  was  to  put  Mr.  Sila-No¬ 
wicki,  who  is  70  years  old,  out  of  work.  Now  the  newspa¬ 
pers  call  him  “an  obstinate  old-age  pensioner.*' 
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Demand  for  Rocky  Mountain  Minerals  Grows 


Giving  the 
Deficits 
Their  Due 


President  Reagan  may  have 
thought  he  was  venturing  into 
friendly  territory  Last  week,  but  the 
reception  accorded  him  by  an  Ar¬ 
lington,  Tex.,  parley  of  construction 
executives  and  bankers  was  hardly 
heartwarming.  “Deficits  keep  inter¬ 
est  rates  high,”  lectured  one  panel¬ 
ist.  “Deficits  are  inflationary.  Defi¬ 
cits  threaten  to  upset  the  economic 
recovery.” 

On  Capitol  Hill,  the  mood  was 
much  the  same.  A  week  after  it  voted 
to  trim  $182  billion  from  the  budget 
over  the  next  three  years,  the  House 
moved  toward  that  goal  by  approv¬ 
ing  a  three-year,  $49.2  billion  tax  bill 
that  would  plug  tax  shelter  loopholes 
and  tighten  income-averaging  provi¬ 
sions,  increase  levies,  on  liquor  and 
diesel  fuel  and  extend  them  on  tele¬ 
phone  calls.  It  followed  up  with  $5 
billion  in  spending  cuts,  including  a 
reduction  in  Civil  Service  and  mili¬ 
tary  retirement  payments  and  vet¬ 
erans  benef i  ts — but  not  the  one-year 
mandatory  freeze  on  Medicare  fees 
paid  to  physicians  which  was  op¬ 
posed  by  the  American  Medical  As¬ 
sociation.  While  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  was  haggling  over  a  $143- 
billion  deficit  reduction  package,  the 
entire  chamber  spent  the  week  fine- 
tuning  a  slightly  smaller  tax  bill  that 
was  similar  to  the  House  measure  in 
its  major  provisions  but  differed  in 
numerous  minor  ones. 

Reconciliation  mil  await  the  end 
of  the  10-day  Easter  recess.  Taking 
into  account  a  compromise  reducing 
the  deficit  by,  say,  $150  billion  over 
three  years,  gaps  of  $169  billion,  $150 
billion  and  $143  billion  will  remain 
for  1985,  1986  and  1987,  according  to 
revised  projections  issued  last  week 
by  the  White  House.  The  Congres¬ 
sional  Budget  Office,  which  thinks 
interest  rates  will  be  slightly  higher, 
put  the  deficits  at  $181  billion,  $184 
billion  and  $198  billion,  respectively. 

Fever  Lines 

Seasonal  adjusting  seemed  in  or¬ 
der  for  some  of  last  week’s  batch  of 
economic  indicators.  A. surprisingly  .■ 
sharp  22  percent  drop  in  February’s  - 
retail  sales  was  due, Commerce  Sec¬ 
retary  Malcolm  Baidrige  said,  to  the 
combination  of  bad  weather  and  an 
unsustainably  high  level  of  sales  in 
January,  while  a  rise  in  wholesale 
prices  of  0.5  percent  In  March,  the 
second  biggest  jump  in  16  months, 
was  mostly  the  result  of  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  30  percent  increase  in  the 
price  of  fish.  Again,  weather  was 
blamed. 

But  if  February’s  1.8  percent  rise 
in  business  inventories,  the  biggest 
in  a  decade,  was  a  measure  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  recovery,  the  modest  0.4 
percent  increase  in  industrial  pro¬ 
duction  seemed  to  signal  a  slow¬ 
down.  On  Wall  Street,  the  Dow  Jones 
industrial  average  soared  more  than 
26  points  on  Thursday  even  before 
word  of  a  $5  billion  drop  in  the  money 
supply,  far  larger  than  expected. 
The  rally  petered  out  Friday,  but  the 
market  closed  the  week  with  an  18- 
point  gain. 
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Second  Thoughts 
On  Disability  Aid 

It  began  as  what  one  cost-con¬ 
scious  administrator  called  .a 
“crackdown  on  ineligibility."  But 
last  week,  after  considerable  politi¬ 
cal  embarrassment  for  the  Reagan 
Administration,  Margaret-  M.  Heck¬ 
ler,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  announced  that  she 
was  suspending  the  systematic 
screening  of  those  who  receive  Social 
Security  disability  benefits.  The  re¬ 
view,  she  said,  would  remain  on 
hold,  “until  new  disability  legislation 
is  enacted  and  can  be  effectively  im¬ 
plemented." 

The  disability  program,  which 
costs  more  than  $17  billion  a  year. 


supports  nearly  2.6  million  disabled 
workers  and  1.2  million  dependents. 
Altogether,  about  190.000  people 
have  been  ruled  ineligible  and  lost 
their  benefits  since  March  1981,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  Social  Security  spokes¬ 
man.  Congress  ordered  the  reviews 
after  studies  found  that  as  many  as 
one  in  five  people  on  the  disability 
rolls  shouldn't  be  there.  In  March, 
the  House  approved,  410-1,  legisla¬ 
tion  that  would  ease  the  disability  re¬ 
views  by,  among  other  things,  re¬ 
quiring  examiners  in  most  cases  to 
produce  evidence  of  medical  im¬ 
provement  before  cutting  anyone  off? 
A  similar  bill  is  pending  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  “I  think  it  is  obvious  the  Secre¬ 
tary  has  seen  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall,"  said  Carl  Levin.  Democrat  of 
Michigan  and  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  Senate  measure.  “Congress  is 
determined  to  act." 

The  freeze  means  that  Social  Se¬ 
curity  will  delay  as  many  as  210,000 
reviews  it  had  expected  to  conduct 
during  the  last  six  months  of  fiscal 
1984,  according  to  an  official. 

Florida  Gets 
Tough  on  Water 

With  broad  national  standards  for' 
monitoring^ ground  water  perhaps 
'years  away,  Florida  has  adopted 
rules — described  as  the  toughest  in 
the  country  —  designed  to  insure 
safe  drinking  water  for  the  10  million 
people  served  by  community  wells  in 
the  state. 

The  rules,  approved  last  week  by 
Florida’s  Environmental  Regulation 
Commission,  impose  standards  on 
eight  contaminants  and  require 
monitoring  of  120  other  toxins.  They 
require  that  all  water  systems  serv¬ 
ing  more  than  25  customers  be  tested 
every  three  years  for  traces  of  vinyl 
chloride  and  benzene,  known  car¬ 
cinogens,  as  well  as  ethylene  dibro¬ 
mide,  known  as  EDB,  and  five  other 
volatile  organic  chemicals  suspected 
of  causing  cancer  in  humans. 

The  screening  of  water  for  toxins, 
said  Victoria  Tschinkel,  secretary 
for  Florida's  Department  of  Envi¬ 
ronmental  Regulation,  will  be  “ex¬ 
tremely  important”  to  consumers, 
many  of  whom  have  lost  confidence 
in  the  purity  of  their  drinking  water. 
"Screening  will  make  local  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  state  look  more  closely 
at  those  industries  discharging' those 
compounds,”  she  said. 

Because  no  guidelines  have  been 
set  by  the  Federal  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  the  state  relied 
heavily  on  the  findings  of  experts  in 
the  toxicological  field.  “This  is  a 
whole  new  area  we’re  trying  to  get  a 
handle  on."  said  Howard  Rhodes,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Department  of  Environ¬ 
mental  Regulation's  division  of  envi¬ 
ronmental  programs.  Most  of  the 
data  cm  which  Florida's  guidelines 
were  based  has  already  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  E.P.A.,  he  said,  and 
added:  “We  just  couldn’t  wait  an¬ 
other  two  to  five  years.” 

Caroline  Rand  Herron, 
Michael  Wright  and  Richard  Levine 


Verbatim:  Unhappy  Bank  Customers 

“There  is  a  growing  concern  about  the  effects  of  (bank) 
deregulation.  Complaints  about  the  proliferation  of  fees, 
reduced  services,  delayed  funds  availability  and  generally  a 
reduction  in  the  sensitivity  of  banks  and  other  depository 
institutions  to  their  public  responsibilities  are  inundating  us. 

“Our  survey  clearly  shows  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  cost 
of  basic  banking  services  to  die  average  American  household. 
Our  survey  also  revealed  dramatic  increases  in  service 
charges.  Fees  for  checks,  check  cashing,  certified  checks,  stop 
payment  orders,  insufficient  funds,  monthly  maintenance 
charges,  and  other  basic  banking  services  have  doubled  or 
tripled  since  1979.  Bank  processing  costs,  on  the  other  hand, 
appear  to  have  declined. 

‘It  is  no  wonder  that  the  customers  of  depository  institutions 
are  complaining. . . 

Fernand  J.  St  Germain, 

Democrat  of  Rhode  island, 

chairman.  House  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee 


Finally,  a  Little  Light 
At  the  End  of  the  Mineshaft 


By  TVER  PETERSON 

DENVER  —  The  recession  produced  horror 
stories  in  industries  all  over  America,  but  for 
sheer  impact  few  equaled  the  decline  in  Rocky 
Mountain  mining.  Soon  after  the. auto  assembly 
lines  began  to  shut  down  and  demand  for  electric 
power  faltered,  all  over  the  West  the  mining  of 
.Iron,  copper,  coal  and  other  minerals  that  sup¬ 
port  the  industrial  machine  began  to  slide  into 
profound  recession. 

Now,  the  upturn  in  the  United  States  economy 
is  at  last  beginning  to  result  in  slight  improve¬ 
ment .  "is  the  mining  industry, a  little  better  off 
than  a  year  ago?"  asked  Robert  EJ>.  Woolsey, 
professor  of  mineral  economics  at  the  Colorado 
School  of  Mines.  “It  is.  Coal  is  beginning  to  see 
some  upturn  in  demand,  particularly  for  coal 
companies  that  are  now  willing  to  go  with  long¬ 
term  contracts  for  a  little  less  money  than  they 
would  like.  The  reopening  of  the  molybdemnn 
mines  is  telling  us  that  the  demand -for  steel  is 
coming  up.” 

Most  experts  agree  that  a  full  recovery  is  for 
down  the  road.  Moreover,  there  is  ample  evi¬ 
dence  that  most  states  in  the  region  are  bouncing 
back  from  recession  regardless  of  conditions  in 
the  mines,  a  sign  of  the  extent  to  which  the  states 
have  diversified  their  economies. 

The  Western  states'  mines  are  at  the  end  of  an 
economic  chain.  Coal  mines,  for  instance,  are 
vulnerably  to  a  shutdown  at  some  factory  or  mill 
at  the  cither  rad  of  a  power  line  1 ,000  miles  away . 

Similarly,  the  price  of  Nevada’s  gold  varies 
with  events  abroad.  The  need  for  Wyoming’s 
soda  ash  rises  and  foils  with  the  market  for  plate 
glass,  Utah's  uranium  with  the  health  of  distant 
nuclear  power  plants.  "We’re  kind  of  the  tail  of 
the  kite  out  here,"  C.  J.  Hansen,  head  of  the  Ari¬ 
zona  Mining  Association,  commented. 

Accordingly,  because  more  and  more  blast  fur¬ 
naces  elsewhere  in  the  country  are  firing  up, 
Amax  Incorporated's  Henderson  molybdenum 


mine  in  Henderson,  fiPUj 

Colo.,  called  back  700  H||H 

men  to  mine  the  min- 

eral,  which  is  used  in  :^Nh| 

hardening  steel.  This  \  |  1 

week,  the  .  company’s  . .  $  j  ’ 

Climax  mine  in  Lead-  '■  0  .  _ 

ville,  west  of  here,  will 

put  another  700  men  to 

work  producing  the  first  Jpp-  . 

ore  from  that  mine  since  '"i'  •  ■  a 

September  1982.  Terry  ^  -  j.  *1 

Fitsimmons,  a  spokes-  ia 

man,  expressed  opti-'  -lltSl Jig  •  -3 

mism  that  the  demand  Ih,  0R 

would  remain.1  .  "We 

wouldn't  {dan  on  bring- 

ing  them  back  on  a  tern- 

porary  basis,"  Jae  said.  y  z.  _ 

"As  far  as  we’re  era-  ' 

cerned,  the  mine  is 
opened  and  will  stay  opened." 

Gold  mining  is  showing  renewed  strength  in 
Nevada  and  Idaho,  in  part  because  of  improve¬ 
ments  in  techniques  for  separating  the  mineral 
from  ore.  Silver  mining  is  being  encouraged  in 
the  expectation  that  the  growth  in  the  production 
of  computers,  in  whose  circuits  silver  is  used, 
will  push  up  prices. 

Copper  StH  Awaiting  Recovery 

Amax’s  Powder  River  coal  mines  are  antici¬ 
pating  a  3-to-5  percent  production  increase  this 
year,  according  to  Don  Warfield,  a  spokesman. 
"It’ll  be  nothing  like  the  30  percent  growth  we 
were  seeing  in  the  past,"  he  said.  "Up  until  1980 
we  were  going  like  gangbusters.” 

Not  all  coal  fields  are  showing  even  the  modest 
prospects  of  the  Powder  River  Basin,  however. 
As  the  low  prices  being  offered  for  Federal  coal 
leases  last  fall  indicated,  demand  is  still  far  from 
what  it  was  a  decade  ago. 

There  remains  an  area  of  unrelieved  gloom  in 
western  mining:  Copper,  a  metal  that  has  made 


more  money  and  perhaps  produced 
more  drama  in  the  region  than  gold 
and  silver  combined,  remains  at  De¬ 
pression  levels. 

The  open-pit  copper  mines  of  Mon¬ 
tana,  Utah  and  Arizona  (which  used 
to  style  itself  The  Copper  Stale),  are 
popularly  believed  to  be  the  only 
man-made  things  visible  from  the 
moon,  but  today  no  telescope  would 

^reveal  the  bustle  that  once  marked 
King  Copper’s  strength  in  tlmse 
gtat***  Ar>arf>nd«  Minerals  Company 
shut  down  its  huge  Butte,  Mont.,  pit 
last  year.  Phelps  Dodge  is  keeping  its 
southern  Arizona  pits  ostensibly  open 

in  die  face  of  a  bitter  strike,  but  is  not 
smelting  the  metal.  Copper  prices  re- 
~  main  caught  .between.  70  and  80  cents 
a  pound,  less  than  the  dollar-a-pound 
level  the  companies  say  they  need  to 
go  back  to  work;  and  far  below  the 
V  $05  level  they  hit  in  1980.  "It's  bard 

V  for  us  to  understand, said  Mr.  Han- 

fc  1  sen  of  the  Arizona  Mining  Assoda- 

§!  |  tion.  "Usually  when  housing  and  au- 

W  I  tomobiles  pick  up  so  do  we.  We  don’t 

I  do  it  instantly,:  but  eventually  we 

|  should  have  seen  an  improvement  in 
our  prices." 

There  are  signs,  however,  that  the 
continued  bad  news  for  some  miners  may  not  be 
of  great  overall  importance  to  the  economies  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  states.  Despite  the  losses  In 
copper,  for  example,  Arizona’s  unemployment 
rate  fell  from  10.9  percent  in  January 1983  to  6.3  a 
year  Later,  a  42  perpert  decline,  the  sharpest  drop 
in  tte  region.  Analysts  say  the  decime  was 
caused  mainly  by  the  arrival  of  new  money  and 
talent  and  the  rise  of  technology- and  tourist- 
based  industries^ - 

During  the  same  period;  Colorado’s  unemploy¬ 
ment  rate  declined  from  8.4  percent  to  6  percent 
and  it  rmirimwa  to  foil,  for  many. of  the  same  rea¬ 
sons.  Denver  and  other  Front  Range  cities  have 
become  the.  faann'al,  rrumaggriai  and  increas¬ 
ingly,  the  technical  centers  for  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  region.  Otherstatesin  the  region  have  shown 
economic  resilience.  The  new  money  being  made 
in  the  region,  and  die  tastes  of  those  who  are 
earning  it,  is  even  spawning  a  minor  growth  in¬ 
dustry  t—  oM,  near-empty  mining  towns  of  the 
past  are  being  spruced  up  as  artists  colonies  and 
trendy  vacation  resorts. 
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By  Helga  Dud  man 

The  stories  behind  the  names 
of  Israel's  main  streets.  Learn 
about  Dizengoff,  Nordau, 
Tchernichowsky,  George 
Eliot,  and  many  more',  in  this 
entertaining  volume. 
Published  b>- Carta  and  The 
Jerusalem  Post.  200  pages, 
hardcover,  illustrates 
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in  Israel 


by  Leon  Fine 

With  23  years  of  the  Israeli 
experience  under  his  belt, 
author  Fine  is  qualified  to  offer 
advice  and  viewpoints' to 
visitors  and  newcomers,  as 
Israelis  love  to  do.  A  practical 
teli-lt-like-it-is  guide. 
Published  by  Massada,  278 
pages,  softcover  (second  edi¬ 
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THE NEW 
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INTERNATIONAL 
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MODERN  AGE 

ABBA  EBAN 


An  analytical  appraisal  of 
world  politics  and  political 
leaders,  past  and  present,  by 
one  of  the  most  authoritative 
and  eioqnentlsraeli  diplomatic 
figures.  Published  by  Random 
H  use,  427  pages. 

PRICE:  IS4.263  ' 


All  you  need  to  know  on  local 
avifauna,  including  a  complete 
list  of  bird  species  in  Israel, 
and  how,  when  and  where  to 
find  them,  plus  other  informa¬ 
tion  vital  to  the  birdwatcher  in 
Israel.  Beautifully  illustrated 
in  magazine  format,  443  pages. 

PRICE:  IS  1,240 


THE  HISTORICAL  JESUS 
A  scholarly  and  unbiased  in¬ 
sight  into  Jesus,  the  political 
climate  of  his.  times,  and  his 
influence  upon  the  millennia 
that  followed.  Written  with 
sensitivity  and  common 
sense,  using  both  ancient  and 
modern  sources.  Hardcover, 
illustrated,  234  pages. 
Published  by  MacMillan  Co. 
IS  2627 


An  up-to-date  guide  giving 
extensive  data  on  institutions 
in  the  Jewish  Community. 
Over  4,000  entries  containing 
the  vital  facts  and  figures  on 
6,000  organizations,  arranged 
geographically  and 
alphabetized  by  state  or 
province,  by  local  com¬ 
munity  and.  name  of 
Institution.  ... 
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Academics  T urn  to  W all  Street 


They  are  lured  off 
campus  by  money 
— and  a  chance  to 
test  their  theories. 

By  CLAUDIA  ROSETT 


MjBttle  ova:  two  months  ago, 
£»  Fischer  Black,  a.  tenured  pro- 
^^fessor  of  .finance  at.  the.  Massa¬ 
chusetts  institute  ol  Technology, 
began  a  4eave  of  absence  and  re¬ 
ported  for  ^rork  ffli  WaUStreet  as  a 
vice  president  of ‘Goldman,  flan)*?  & 
Compary.  \  .* 

On  the  same\day.  and  jest  a  tew 
blocks  away.  -Wafiaih  L.  Saber  was 
settling  into  a  gkssrwalled.  man¬ 
ager's  booth  on  tneVradfog  floor  of 
Lehman  Brothers  Kmn  Loeb  Inc.  On 
leave  from  his  positiatfas  a  New  York 
University  finance  professor,  he  was 
beginning  his  first  full-tike,  job  with 
an  investment  banking  firiq 
The  two  professors  are  leading  fig¬ 
ures  mthehigtrtech  world'  modem 
financial  theory.  Mr.  Black;  46  years 
old,  helped  develop  die  widely  used 


Black-Scholes  formula  for  pricing 
stock  options;  Mr.  Silber.  42,  is  co-au¬ 
thor  of  a  best-selling  textbook  on 
financial  markets.  Now  they  are  the 
latest,  and  most  prominent,  of  a 
small  but  growing  band  of  academics 
who  have  left  the  ivory  tower  for  the 
"real  world"  of  Wall  Street. 

The  importance  of  the  dozen  or  so 
new  recruits  from  academia  far  out¬ 
weighs  their  numbers,  since  they  rep¬ 
resent  Wall  Street’s  widening  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  applications  of  modem 
financial  theory.  Some  analysts 
speculate  that  eventually  each  major 
Investment  banking  firm  will  have  a 
niche  for  a  full-time  academic  ad¬ 
viser  on  the  payroll. 

The  recruits  are  answering  Wall 
Street’s  call  for  help  in  dealing  with 
the  increasingly  complicated  finan¬ 
cial  instruments  that  have  prolifer¬ 
ated  in  the  past  few  years.  The  belief 
is  growing  in  the  financial  district 
that  expert  advice  on  how  to  trade 
and  value  the  instruments  —  some  of 
which  were  developed  by  the  profes¬ 
sors  themselves  —  could  have  a  dra¬ 
matic  Impact  on  profits  at  investment 
banking  concerns  that  regularly  in¬ 
vest  trillions  of  dollars. 

For  their  part,  the  professors  are 
drawn  by  compensation  packages 
that  are  estimated  to  reach  $200,000 
and  more  —  many  times  the  salaries 
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William  L.  Silber 


they  are  normally  paid.  But  the 
teachers  —  most  of  whom  are  ap¬ 
proaching  middle  age  and  are  rest¬ 
less  after  long  campus  careers  —  are 
lured  as  well  by  a  chance  to  apply 
their  theories  in  a  high-stakes  setting. 

The  movement  to  Wall  Street  began 


in  the  late  1970's.  picking  up  speed  in 
the  last  year  or  two.  and  it  is  still  too 
early  to  tell  how  long-lasting  it  will 
be.  But  with  talk  of  the  Street's  high 
salaries  making  the  rounds  of  faculty 
lounges  —  and  with  the  departure  of 
such  stars  as  Fischer  Black  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Silber  —  the  nation's  business 
school  deans  are  getting  edgy  and  are 
beginning  to  think  about  ways  to 
make  academic  life  more  attractive. 

There  are  uncertainties  on  both 
sides  of  the  new  alliance,  however. 
Investment  bankers  worry  that  aca¬ 
demics  won't  be  able  to  take  the  pres¬ 
sure  and  hectic  pace  of  Wall  Street, 
and  that  their  attempts  to  quantify 
the  vagaries  of  trading  often  do  not 
take  into  account  the  imponderables 
of  an  imperfect  world.  The  academ¬ 
ics  already  on  Wall  5treet  fret  over 
giving  up  the  freedom  to  pursue  their 
own  interests.  Some  wonder  if  they 
will  still  be  in  demand  once  their  new 
employers  have  learned  what  the  pro¬ 
fessors  have  to  teach,  and  several 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  two-year 
leaves  of  absence  normally  provided 
to  tenured  faculty  to  try  out  their  new 
careers. 

Despite  the  reservations,  the  pro¬ 
fessors  and  investment  banking  firms 
have  been  busily  pairing  up.  Last  Oc¬ 
tober.  Morgan  Stanley  &  Company 
hired  Alden  L.  Toe  vs,  35,  an  econom- 


IN VESTING  /  Fred  R.  Bleakley 

The  Growing  Luster  of  Drug  Stocks 


issues  are  looking 
better  and  better  these 
days.  Why?  They’re  a 
comfortable  defense 
in  uncertaintimes. 


■^PHERE*S  a  growing  drumbeat  of  support  in 

■  the  investment  community  for  the  drug 

■  stocks.  While  legions  of  other  stocks  were 
battered  and  bruised  by  tiris  year’s  market  turbu¬ 
lence,  the  average  phamaceutic&l  issue  remains 
unscathed.  And  the  feeling  among  some  savvy  in¬ 
vestors  and  analysts  is  that,  after  a  year  and  a 
half  of  dismally  lagging  behind  the  pack,  they’re 
beginning  to  have  their  day  in  the  sun. 

Andrew  Furtak,  portfolio  manager  of  the  $1.4 
billion  IDS  Investors  Stock  mutual  fund,  is  one  of 
V  those  who  have  .taken  a  shine  to  the  group.  Mr. 
Furtak^  ftmdTeeently^foct&ased  its  holdings  of 
Upjohn,  Merck  and_G.D,-Searie,  mid  drug  stocks 
now  make  up  10  percent  of  its  assets.  With  interest 
rates  rising,-  the  stock  market  slumping  and  the 
.  possibility  of  a  slowdown  in  the  economic  re¬ 
covery,  he  said,  "drug  stocks  are  one  of  the  few 
areas  in  which  an  investor  can  be  comfortable 
these  days." 

.  "Safe  haven"  is  how  William  Hayes,  portfolio 
manager  of  Fidelity's  Select  Health  Care  Fund, 
described  his  move  toward  a  heavier  commit¬ 
ment  in  drug  stocks.  Increasingly,  be  said,  inves¬ 
tors  will  abandon  the  so-called  cyclical  stocks 
whose  earnings  gyrate  with  the  economy  and  will 
turn  instead  to  industries,  such  as  pharmaceuti¬ 
cals,  that  have  consistently  shown  strong  earn¬ 
ings  gains  year  in  and  year  out  and  are  seen  as  de¬ 
fensive  issues  during  uncertain  times. 

Equally  important,  analysts  said,  the  drug 
stocks  win  not  be  left  at  the  starting  gate  this  time 
if  there  Is  a  broad  market  rally.  “When  a  rally 
takes  place  late  in  a  bull  market — as  is  the  case 
now  —  defensive  stocks,  such  as  the  drugs,  usu¬ 
ally  do  well,"  said  Richard  Hoffman  of  R.  J.  Hoff¬ 
man  &  Company,  West  Orange,  N.J. 

Another  phis  is  that  the  average  drug  company 
derives  40  percent  of  ito  earnings  from  interna¬ 
tional  sales.  If  the  dollar  continues  to  weaken, 
after  rising  steadily  fiom  1880  through  1883,  phar¬ 
maceutical  company  earnings  will  benefit  from 
the  currency  translation. 

The  dollar’s  strength  in  recent  months  was  the 
main  reason  that  Standard  &  Poor’s  index  of  12 
drug  stocks  rose  22  percent  from  Jan.  1  through 
last  Wednesday,  in  contrast  to  a.  decline  of  6  per¬ 
cent  in  the  5.  &  P.  500  index.  But  "betting  on  dol¬ 
lar  swings  isa.dangerous  game  to  play,”  said  Mr. 
Hayes.  Besides,  "if  interest  rates  keep  rising,  ob¬ 
viously  the  xkrilar  is  not  likely  to  weaken." 


Fred  R.  Bleakley  writesfon  finance  from  New 
York. 


To  be  sure,  there  are  other  reasons  to  question 
the  bullish  scenario  for  drugs.  Japan,  the  largest 
foreign  market  for  American  drug  companies,  for 
instance,  recently  mandated  a  16  percent  cut  in 
drug  prices.  More  important,  no  one  knows  how 
long  the  foot-dragging  will  continue  at  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  over  approval  of  new 
drugs.  That  has  been  the  case  since  serious  side 
effects  were  reported  with  two  drugs  last  year  and 
Congressional  investigations  were  begun  into  the 
drug  approval  process.  Adding  to  the  backlog,  the 
F.D.A.  has  been  without  a  commissioner  since 
last  September. 

Nonetheless,  the  case  for  buying  some  drug 
stocks  is  compelling,  maintained  Ronald  Nord- 
man,  drug  analyst  for  Oppenheimer  &  Company. 
On  a  price /earnings  multiple  basis,  he  said,  the 
S.  &  P.  index  of  drug  stocks  traditionally  sells  at  a 
45  percent  premium  to  that  of  the  broader  S .  &  P. 
index  of  large  stocks.  It  is  now  selling  at  a  17  per¬ 
cent  premium,  a  20-year  low,  he  pointed  out.  Eli 
Lilly  is  at  an  all-time  low  multiple  relative  to  the 
market,  and  Johnson  &  Johnson,  which  normally 
trades  60  to  100  percent  higher  than  the  market,  is 
at  a  mere  30  percent  premium  now. 

Mr.  Nordman  also  noted  that  while  average  cor¬ 
porate  earnings  over  all  will  far  surpass  those  of 


The  Steady  Strength 
In  Pharmaceuticals 


•American  Home  Products,  Brlsfol-Meyera.  EJl  Lilly,  Merck. 
Pfizer.  Scherlng-Pougn,  G.D.  Searle.  SmlthKlIne-Beckman. 
Squibb.  Sterling  Drug.  Upjohn  and  Warner-Lambert. 


the  drug  companies  this  year,  the  reverse  will 
likely  be  true  next  year.  Without  further  weaken¬ 
ing  in  the  dollar,  he  expects  drug  stocks  to  show  12 
to  13  percent  earnings  gains  next  year,  while  Wall 
Street  generally  estimates  that  overall  corporate 
earnings  will  rise  only  10  percent. 

Bristol-Myers  and  Pfizer  will  turn  in  even 
stronger  gains,  in  the  15  :o  IS  percent  range,  esti¬ 
mated  Mr.  Nordman.  3ris;oi-Myers.  he  added, 
soon  should  receive  approval  for  Bus  par.  a  new 
anti-anxiety  tranquilizer  mat  is  no:  habit-forming 
or  interactive  with  aicohoi  and  does  not  require  as 
much  record-keeping  by  pharmacists. 


PFIZER  is  on  Oppenheimer's  recommended 
list  because  of  the  strong  performance  of 
three  relatively  new  drugs  —  Feldene,  for 
arthritis.  Procardia,  for  angina,  and  Cefobid,  an 
antibiotic  —  which  contributed  $627  million  of  the 
company’s  $3.75  billion  in  sales  last  year.  Mr. 
Nordman  estimated  the  three  will  account  for  5780 
million  in  sales  this  year.  Pfizer  is  also  the  most 
international  of  all  the  drug  companies,  and 
stands  to  gain  the  most  from  a  weakening  dollar, 
he  noted.  By  the  end  of  the  year.  Mr.  Nordman 
said,  his  firm  expects  the  dollar  to  decline  an  addi¬ 
tional  5  to  15  percent  against  major  European  cur¬ 
rencies. 

-  David-Saks  of  A.G.  Becker  Paribas  agreed  that 
the  drug  stocks  "are  too  cheap  to  ignore"  and  said 
he  particularly  likes  Bristol-Myers,  Merck  and 
Pfizer.  At  the  same  time  he  is  recommending 
Bolar  Phamaceutical,  a  small  generic  drug  com¬ 
pany  that  he  said  is  "poised  for  dramatic  earnings 
gains."  The  number  o?  drugs  that  are  coming  off 
patent  and  will  be  avaiiabie  to  be  sold  genericaily 
is  increasing  rapidly,  and  Bolar,  he  pointed  out, 
specializes  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Saks  is  also  bullish  on  the  group  because  of 
demographics.  "The  aging  of  the  population  guar¬ 
antees  growth  of  any  drug  aimed  at  disease,"  he 
said.  "Older  people  use  10  times  as  many  pre¬ 
scription  drugs  as  the  average  person."  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Saks  said  many  or  the  drug  companies 
are  concentrating  more  of  their  sales  in  the  most 
profitable  areas  of  health  care  and  getting  out  of 
unrelated  businesses.  As  examples  he  cited  Warn- 
er-Lambert’s  exit  from  bakery  goods,  Squibb’s 
departure  from  chewing  gum  and  American 
Home  Products'  divestment  of  pots  and  pans. 

One  drug  company  that  is  not  about  to  divest  it¬ 
self  of  its  non-pharmaceutica!  product  is  G.D. 
Searle,  maker  of  Aspartame,  the  popular,  non¬ 
saccharine  sweetener.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Fidelity’s 
Health  Care  Fund  likes  Searle  for  that  reason  and 
is  also  a  big  holder  of  Warner  Lambert  and  Bris¬ 
tol-Myers.  A  smaller  company  his  fund  owns  is 
Marion  Laboratories,  because  of  the  prospects  for 
Cardizem,  an  angina  drug. 

Looking  at  the  longer-range  picture,  Mr.  Furtak 
of  IDS  pointed  out  that  the  American  drug  compa¬ 
nies  have  stepped  up  research  into  new  drugs  and 
have  formed  partnerships  with  many  of  the  new 
biotechnology  companies.  They  also  have  the  dis¬ 
tribution  channels  needed  for  new  drugs. 

Indeed,  one  of  Mr.  Furtak’s  major  investing 
theses  is  that  over  the  next  decade  there  will  be  "a 
biotechnological,  health-care  revolution  through¬ 
out  the  world."  Its  magnitude,  he  said,  will  paral¬ 
lel  that  oi  the  electronic,  microcomputer  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  past  decade. 
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T angled  Trades  at  Marsh  &  McLennan 


Marsh  $c  McLennan  stunned  the  trad¬ 
ing  world  by  announcing  that  it  would 
take  a  $60-unilion  after-tax  chargeto 
first-quarter  earnings,  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  what  it  called  unauthorized 
trading  by  one  trader  that  left  the  to-' 

surance  brokerage  firmwith  a  $2  bil¬ 
lion  position  to  government  bonds. 
Analysts  said  the  firm’Sproblem  was 
a  result  of  shortcomings  to  a  system 
that  relies' too  heavily  on  the  judg¬ 
ments  of  individual  traders.  Most 
agreed  that  the  incident  would  cause 
pip  permanent  haras  to  Marsh,  but 
trading  procedures were  likely  to  be 
tightened. 

frimiw  Brothers  Kuhn  Loeb 
agreed  to  te.acquired  by.  Sheaison/ 
American  Express  far  $368  million. 
Lehman,  one  of  die  largest  private  in¬ 
vestment  bankers,  has  been  troubled 
in  recent  months  by  internal  dissen¬ 
sion,  which  many  .  Watoed  an  the 
fhflimnan,  Lewis  L.  GluCfcsman.  The 
sale  is  part  of  Sbeaisn/  American 
Express’s  plan .  to  strengthen  its 
financial  service  offerings. 

.  On  the  otter  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
Charterhouse  J.  Rothschild,  a  finan¬ 


cial  services  company,  agreed  to  buy 
28.2  percent  of  Hambro  Life  Assur¬ 
ance.  The  merger  is  another  of  the 
fundamental  changes  taking  place  in 
London’s  financial  community,  which 
is  consolidating  in  the  face  of  new 
competition  from  the  United  States 
and  Japan. 

The  House  and  Senate  acted  to  cut 
the  projected  Federal  deficit  by  pass¬ 
ing  separate  bills  to  raise  taxes  on 
such  items  as  liquor  and  cigarettes,  ■ 
and  to  tighten  tax  loopholes.  But  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  bills  still  must 
be  worked  out;  The  House  bill  calls 
for  $49.2  billion  in  additional  taxes 
through  1987;  the  Senate  version  for 
$47  billion-  Although  the  bills  do  not 
please  everyone,  election-year  pres¬ 
sure  to  bring  down  the  deficit  en¬ 
hances  the  chances  for  agreement 
soon. 

Moderation  In  AH  Things.  Producer 
prices  spurted  up  0.5  percent  in 
March,  led  by  a  0.8  percent  jump  in 
food  prices.  The  increase  put  the  an¬ 
nual  rate  at  5.9  percent.  The  econ¬ 
omy,  after  expanding  rapidly  for 


some  time,  has  moved  to  a  more  mod¬ 
erate  pace,  analysts  &~Jd.  Other  fig¬ 
ures  also  indicated  slower  growth: 
Retail  sales  fell  2.2  percent  in  March, 
the  biggest  drop  to  more  than  10 
years.  Business  inventories  rose  1.8 
percent  in  February,  the  most  since 
late  1974,  but  sales  fell  0.4  percent,  the 
first  drop  to  a  year,  and  the  ioven- 
tory-to- sales  ratio  rose  to  1.32 
months.  Industrial  production  rose 
0.4  percent  in  March,  less  than  half 
the  previous  month's  rise. 

Apple  Goes  Portable.  The  com¬ 
puter  maker,  preparing  to  go  head-to- 
head  with  International  Business  Ma¬ 
chine’s  PCjr,  is  readying  its  first 
"lap"  computer  for  introduction  this 
month.  Apple,  heady  with  the  success 
of  its  Macintosh,  is  counting  on  con¬ 
sumer  dissatisfaction  with  the  PCjr 
to  capture  a  healthy  market  Sharer. 

Good  Earnings  News.  I.B.M.'s  net 
income  rose  23  percent  in  the  quarter, 
more  than  had  been  expected  . . . 
G.E.’s  net  rose  14.1  percent . . .  Lock¬ 
heed  gained  31  percent . . .  Caterpil¬ 
lar  cut  its  loss  to  $109  million  and  said 
it  expects  a  profit  for  the  year  . . . 


First  Chicago's  net  gained  14.5  per¬ 
cent. 

But  no:  everyone  was  happy.  Dome 
Petroleum  reported  a  $1.1  biihon 
(Canadian)  loss  for  1383,  the  biggest 
in  Canadian  corporate  history. 
Crocker  National  increased  its  loan- 
loss  provisions  and  reported  a  loss  of 
$120  million  . . .  Teledyne’s  net 
dropped  significantly  because  of 
losses  in  its  casualty  insurance  busi¬ 
ness  and  accounting  procedures  . . . 
Inter-first's  net  plunged  74.3%. 

The.  stock  market  responded  to  the 
profits  reports  by  rallying  toward  the 
end  of  the  week,  although  profit  tak¬ 
ing  cut  some  of  the  gain.  The  Dow 
closed  Friday  at  1,150.13,  up  17.91  for 
the  week.  Credit  markets  were  gen¬ 
erally  unchanged  despite  a  $5  billion 
drop  in  the  basic  money  supply,  more 
than  had  been  expected. 


ics  professor  at  the  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon.  Shortly  afterward,  Kidder,  Pea¬ 
body  &  Company  hired  Frank  Jones, 
45,  formerly  a  business  professor  at 
San  Jose  State  University.  Since  leav¬ 
ing  academia  in  197S,  Mr.  Jones  had 
also  done  research  !>r  the  Chicago 
Mercantile  Exchange,  the  New  York 
Futures  Exchange  and  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.  Besides  hiring  Mr. 
Silber,  Lehman  Brothers  brought  to 
Steven  W.  Kohlhagen,  36,  a  professor 
of  international  finance  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Commercial  banks  have  also  gotten 
into  the  acL  In  1982,  Bankers  Trust 
hired  Kenneth  Garbade,  37,  a  profes¬ 
sor  of  finance  at  N.Y.U.  Mr.  Gar- 
bade's  academic  leave  runs  out  this 
fall  and  he  is  leaning  toward  staying 
at  the  bank.  And  the  Wells  Fargo 
Bank  has  been  drawing  on  junior  fac¬ 
ulty,  hiring,  among  others,  Jeffrey 
Skelton,  34,  a  finance  professor  from 
Berkeley. 

In  recent  months,  headhunters  act¬ 
ing  on  behalf  of  a  number  of  major  in¬ 
vestment  banking  firms  and  com¬ 
mercial  banks  have  been  prospecting 
among  the  faculties  at  such  top  busi¬ 
ness  schools  as  Stanford,  Harvard 
and  M.I.T. 

"We  go  after  the  ones  with  the  big¬ 
gest  names,"  said  Barry  Nathanson, 
president  of  Richards  Consultants 
Ltd.,  an  executive  search  firm.  Mr. 
Nathanson  said  the  current  height¬ 
ened  interest  in  academics  was  "not 
there  a  year  ago,"  but  today  he  is 
looking  for  scholars  to  fill  three  Wall 
Street  jobs,  and  he  would  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  fill  20  to  the  next  two  years. 

“When  a  person  as  good  as  Fischer 
Black  goes  to  Wall  Street,  that  makes 
it  a  little  more  . . .  fashionable,"  said 
Myron  Scholes,  a  finance  professor  at 
Stanford  who  was  Mr.  Black’s  part¬ 
ner  to  developing  the  option  pricing 
model.  Mr.  Scholes,  42,  recently 
turned  away  a  headhunter  who  tried 
to  interest  him  to  a  position  with  a 
major  firm. 

Those  professors  who  accept  the 
call  generally  are  hired  to  devise  in¬ 
tricate  strategies  for  hedging  against 
risk.  To  do  this  they  draw  on  the  enor¬ 
mous  variety  of  exotic  financial  in¬ 
struments  now  on  the  market,  the 
more  complicated  of  which — options 
contracts  on  financial  index  futures 
and  on  stock  indexes  —  first  appeared 
in  the  past  half  decade.  Employing  a 
sophisticated  mathematical  analysis, 
the  professors  recommend  ways.  to. 
use  combinations  of  these  instru¬ 
ments  to  tailor  risk  to  fit  the  case  at 
hand. 

Mr.  Silber,  for  example,  is  working 
on  ways  to  measure  and  coordinate 
the  risk  exposure  of  Lehman’s  vari¬ 
ous  departments.  Mr.  Jones  is  devel¬ 
oping  new  ways  for  Kidder,  Peabody 
to  use  options  on  Treasury  bond  fu¬ 
tures  and  fixed-income  instruments. 

The  current  fever  of  high-tech 
analysis  dates  back  to  the  inception  of 
modern  portfolio  theory  in  1952,  when 
Harry  Markowitz,  then  an  economics 
student  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  now  a  finance  professor  at  the 
City  University  of  New  York,  postu¬ 
lated  that  the  two  critical  factors  in 
determining  the  value  of  a  portfolio 
were  risk  and  return.  That  insight 
“was  the  opening  gun  for  the  high- 
tech  approach  to  finance,"  explained 
Merton  Miller,  a  finance  professor  at 
Chicago.  The  tricky  business  of  meas¬ 
uring  risk  and  return  led  to  the  flood 
of  statistical  techniques  with  which 
academics  have  tried  to  describe  and 
predict  the  market’s  behavior. 

In  applying  their  expertise  to 
practical  problems  on  Wall  Street, 
many  academics  are,  to  a  sense, 
servicing  their  own  creations.  Ten 
and  15  years  ago,  they  taught  the  the¬ 
ories  and  terminology  of  modern  fi¬ 


nance  to  students  who  are  now  part¬ 
ners  at  investment  banking  concerns 
or  are  their  clients .  These  former  stu¬ 
dents  have  helped  bring  about  the 
current  wide  acceptance  of  modern 
finance  techniques  on  Wall  Street. 

Now  the  ex-students  are  turning  to 
their  old  professors  for  further  guid¬ 
ance  to  give  them  a  competitive  edge. 
Some  of  the  professors  even  helped 
concoct  the  instruments  they  work 
with.  For  example,  Mr.  Jones  helped 
design  the  Standard  &  Poor’s  500  fu¬ 
tures  contract  for  the  Chicago  Mer¬ 
cantile  Exchange. 

The  professors  offer  an  expertise 
that  younger,  and  less  well-paid,  re¬ 
searchers  are  not  often  able  to  pro¬ 
vide.  Robert  E.  Rubin,  the  Goldman, 
Sachs  partner  who  recruited  Mr. 
Black  to  the  firm  and  who  is  now  his 
boss,  said  the  professor  "had  thought 
his  way  through  a  lot  of  problems  that 
a  younger  person  wouldn’t  have." 

The  Black-Scholes  model,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  designed  to  determine  the 
most  appropriate  price  for  an  option. 
It  employs  a  mathematical  formula 
based  on  such  factors  as  the  volatility 
of  a  stock’s  price  and  an  option's  expi¬ 
ration  date. 

Steven  R.  Fenster,  41.  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  Lehman  Brothers,  said  it  is 
worth  looking  for  academics  with  the 
most  sophisticated  backgrounds  be¬ 
cause  "if  they're  going  to  have  an  im¬ 
pact,  they’ll  be  affecting  the  move¬ 
ment  of  billions  of  dollars.  It  makes  a 
difference  if  they’re  right  or  not." 

The  professors,  especially  those 
who  were  senior  faculry,  command 
impressive  salaries  and  bonuses  on 
the  Street,  with  most  estimates  plac¬ 
ing  them  in  the  $200,000  to  $600,000 
range.  This  compares  with  the 
roughly  $50,000  that  new  business 
school  graduates  cam  expect  to  be 
paid. 

The  high  salaries  paid  former  col¬ 
leagues  have  generated  intense  inter¬ 
est  among  those  left  behind  on  the 
campuses,  where  senior  professors 
earn  about  $65,000  to  $75,000.  "It 
comes  up  about  every  other  day  over 
lunch,"  says  Max  Hartwell,  a  visiting 
economic  historian  at  tbe  University 
of  Chicago. 

The  big  salaries  are  worrisome  to 
some  business  school  administrators, 
including  Abraham  J.  Siegel,  dean  of 

M. I.T.'s  Alfred  P.  Sloan  School  of 
Management,  who  is  nervous  about 
further  raids  on  his  faculty.  "There's 
no  way  I  can  compete  with  the  salary 
Goldman,  Sachs-  will -pay  Fischer 
Black,"  be  said. 

Mr.  Siegel  added  that  business 
schools  wifi  have  to  compete  in  other 
ways,  such  as  offering  professors 
more  time  to  do  outside  consulting 
work  and  making  sure  they  get  “psy¬ 
chic  income  from  working  at  what 
they  want  to  do." 

Salary  is  not  the  only  allure  of  a  job 
on  Wall  Street,  however.  Many  senior 
professors  have  long  had  lucrative 
consulting  arrangements.  Some  aug¬ 
ment  their  teaching  income  in  other 
ways.  Mr.  Silber,  for  example,  was  a 
floor  trader  on  the  New  York  Futures 
Exchange  while  a  professor  at 

N. Y.U.  Mr.  Black  published  a  news¬ 
letter  on  options. 

Some  of  the  motivation  to  leave 
academia  is  attributed  instead  to  a 
growing  sense  of  frustration  among 
finance  scholars.  After  a  spate  of  ex¬ 
citing  breakthroughs  to  the  1950's  and 
1960’s  involving  portfolio  valuation, 
securities  pricing  and  corporate  debt 
and  equity  structure,  the  last  heady 
moment  came  with  the  development 
of  the  Black-Scholes  option  model  in 
the  early  70’s. 

"There  has  been  no  stimulating  big 
breakthrough  in  the  last  couple  of 
years.  We’re  all  sort  of  chewing 
around  the  edges,"  said  Terry  Marsh, 
a  junior  finance  professor  at  M.  I  .T. 
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If  Not  Mines,  What? 


Credit  William  Casey  and  his  C.I.A.  wizards 
with  a  grand  slam  in  slipping  those  mines  into  Nica¬ 
ragua's  harbors.  In  a  stroke,  they  managed  to  en¬ 
rage  and  confuse  Republicans  and  Democrats  at 
home,  allies  and  adversaries  abroad.  And  they  let 
Nicaragua’s  Sandinistas  robe  themselves  in  the 
vestments  of  international  law.  Congress’s  lopsided 
protest  should  teach  a  lesson  in  law  and  history  to  an 
Administration  disdainful  of  both.  But  the  vote  only 
closes  a  lesser  argument  over  means  without  ad¬ 
vancing  the  necessary  debate  about  the  ends  of  Cen¬ 
tral  American  policy. 

The  muddle  is  epitomized  by  the  silly  weapons 
the  C.I.A.  is  said  to  have  used :  “firecracker  mines” 
meant  to  scare  away  neutral  ships  without  actually 
sinking  them — mines  potent  enough  to  stain  Ameri¬ 
ca's  reputation  yet  too  feeble  to  cripple  an  adver- 
sary.  So  it  has  been  with  the  whole  “contra”  war, 
which  cannot  defeat  the  Sandinistas  but  offers  them 
no  clear  bargain  of  relief. 

Some  days,  President  Reagan  insists  that  he 
means  to  hold  the  Sandinistas  to  their  promise  of 
genuine  democracy  in  Nicaragua.  Some  days  he 
says  they  can  never  be  trusted  to  keep  any  agree¬ 
ment.  On  still  other  days,  he  says  the  only  purpose 
of  military  action  against  them  is  to  make  them  end 
support  for  the  guerrillas  in  HI  Salvador. 

It  is  time  finally  to  choose  an  objective  and  to 
tailor  means  to  ends. 


From  their  first  days  in  power  in  1979,  the  San¬ 
dinistas  betrayed  their  democratic  supporters. 
They  allied  themselves  with  Cuba,  looked  eastward 
for  trade  and  weapons,  undertook  a  provocative 
military  buildup,  called  for  wars  of  liberation  in 
their  region,  welcomed  Soviet  bloc  advisers,  voted 
with  Moscow  in  the  U.N.  and  furnished  arms  and 
advice  to  Marxist  insurgents  in  El  Salvador. 

If  there  was  any  hope  of  preventing  Nicara¬ 
gua’s  becoming  just  like  Cuba,  it  lay  in  hints  that 
the  Sandinistas  did  not  want  to  be  wholly  dependent 
on  Moscow,  and  the  signs  that  Moscow  didn't  want 
another  highly  expensive  American  dependency. 
But  the  Sandinistas  feel  popular  enough,  to  arm 
much  of  their  population.  If  their  association  with 


the  Soviet  bloc  Is  intolerable,  only  direct  United 
States  intervention  could  throw  them  out. 

But  not  even  the  fiercest  hawk  contends  that  an 
Intervention  in  Nicaragua  would  be  as  swift  or  suc¬ 
cessful  as  it  was  in  Grenada.  And  Cuba’s  easy  sur¬ 
vival  of  an  invasion  by  surrogates  only  enhanced  its 
stature  and  influence. 

Lacking  support  at  home  or  abroad  for  any 
massive  war.  President  Reagan  wisely  decided 
against  it.  Yet  as  if  ashamed  ol  that  reality,  he  has 
refused  to  define  his  terms  for  an  accommodation 
or  even  to  admit  that  one  is  possible.  Thus  the  “con¬ 
tra”  war  cynically  exploits  Nicaraguans  who  pine 
to  retake  Managua  but  amounts  to  only  aimless 
spasms  of  violence. 


If  not  that,  precisely  what?  The  inescapable  an¬ 
swer  lies  before  us.  How  much  the  Sandinistas  be¬ 
tray  their  revolution  and  wreck  their  economy  is,  fi¬ 
nally,  Nicaragua's  affair.  These  are  decisions  the 
hemisphere  can  try  to  influence,  with  appropriate 
trade  and  aid  inducements  and  punishments.  But 
that  is  all. 

How  the  Sandinistas  behave  toward  their  neigh¬ 
bors,  however,  is  very  much  the  hemisphere's  con¬ 
cern.  Nicaragua  has  signed  treaties  that  bind  it  not 
to  interfere  in  other  nations  and  not  to  provide  bases 
for  hostile  powers.  Punishing  it  for  any  such  trans¬ 
gressions  would  have  widespread  support  among 
the  American  people  and  significant  support 
throughout  the  Americas. 

The  right  and  realistic  message  to  the  Sandinis¬ 
tas  is:  Live  but  let  live.  Choose  your  own  path,  but 
expect  help  only  if  it  is  democratic.  Supply  revolu¬ 
tionaries  in  El  Salvador  or  elsewhere  and  expect  the 
United  States  to  supply  counterrevolutionaries  in 
Nicaragua.  Give  the  Russians  or  Cubans  bases  for 
war  against  other  American  societies  and  the  re¬ 
po  nse  will  be  war. 

That  would  be  a  dear  policy  and,  properly  man-* 
aged,  a  legal  policy.  Conflicts  that  cannot  be  forci¬ 
bly  ended  have  to  be  negotiated.  And  while  acts  of 
force  can  sometimes  assist  negotiation,  they  can  do 
so  only  when  the  adversary  is  given  a  comprehensi¬ 
ble  and  attractive  alternative. 


The  Right  Rules  for  Cable 


With  the  hyperbole  now  common  in  discussions 
of  cable  TV  regulation,  New  York’s  franchise  direc¬ 
tor  calls  it  "a  vicious”  bill.  He  refers  to  a  proposed 
.Federal  law  that  tries  to  strike  a  balance  between 
chaotic  local  regulation  and  commercial  freedom 
for  the  new  medium.  Though  the  legislation  could  be 
improved,  the  urban  alarm  seems  unwarranted. 

The  proposed  bill,  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
pending  in  the  House,  would  set  firm  limits  on  city 
regulation  of  cable  TV.  Cities  could  enforce  existing 
franchise  contracts  for  ten  years  but  they  could  not 
easily  deny  renewals  to  operators  who  fulfill  their 
obligations.  The  law  would  limit  the  fees  that  cities 
may  charge  in  future  agreements  to  5  percent  of  the 
cable  revenues.  It  would  remove  price  controls  on 
cable  services  that  compete  with  at  least  four  clear 
over-th e-air  television  signals.  It  would  -prohibit 
price  controls  over  secondary  services  like  burglar 
alarms  or  high-capacity  links  between  computers. 

In  turn,  the  law  would  require  companies  like 
Time  Inc.  that  own  both  cable  lines  (Manhattan 
Cable)  and  program  services  (HBO)  to  make  their 
lines  available  to  competing  program  services. 


Cable  operators  urge  these  changes  because 
many  companies  fear  a  costly,  inconsistent  pattern 
of  regulation  from  city  to  city.  That  could  so  dis¬ 
courage  investors  that  they  wouldn't  put  up  the  huge 
sums  needed  to  lay  cables  into  most  communities. 

Though  not  ideal,  the  pending  bill  promises  the 
kind  of  boost  cable  seems  to  need.  Only  a  few  years 
ago,  its  potential  appeared  unlimited.  Rushing  for 


urban  franchises,  cable  operators  were  willing  to 
promise  almost  anything:  100-plus  channels . . .  spe¬ 
cial  channels  and  studios  for  local  politicians  . . . 
even  nominally  “free”  basic  service. 

City  governments,  scenting  a  new  source  of  li¬ 
cense  income  —  and  applause  for  “protecting  the 
public"  —  eagerly  pressed  the  franchise  bidders  to 
bid  up  their  commitments.  Now  reality  dawns  and 
the  high  cost  of  wiring,  especially  in  large  cities, 
dominates  the  discussion.  Quality  programming  to 
fill  all  the  promised  channels  is  hard  to  come  by. 
Other  technologies,  delivering  signals  by  satellite  or 
telephone  line,  pose  a  serious  threat. 

Some  cable  companies  now  concede  that  they 
beat  out  competitors  by  overpromising  shameless¬ 
ly;  the  pending  bill  gives  them  no  immediate  relief. 
Some  cities,  in  turn,  acknowledge  the  new  cable 
economics  and  are  relaxing  contract  terms  or  invit¬ 
ing  new  bids.  Other  cities  propose  writing  still  more 
laws  to  protect  cable  against  other  technologies. 

More  local  regulation,  however,  risks  only 
more  confusion  and  less  competition.  A  Federal 
standard  could  produce  enough  stability  to  let  the 
cabling  proceed.  The  New  York  Times,  though  it 
owns  a  cable  division  in  southern  New  Jersey,  has 
no  direct  stake  in  this  debate.  And  this  page  argued 
last  year  that  it  seemed  unwise  to  legislate  into  the 
teeth  of  a  rapidly  changing  technology. 

But  the  pace  of  change,  and  the  propensity  of 
some  city  officials  to  use  cable  controls  to  demon¬ 
strate  political  muscle,  argue  for  a  clearer  Federal 
standard.  Timely  action  by  Congress  may  give 
cable  a  chance  to  prove  its  appeal  to  consumers. 


The  Editorial  Notebook 


Scattered  Signposts  to  Man 


Dinosaurs  took  eons  to  rise  to  as¬ 
cendancy,  but  humans  appear  so 
abruptly  in  the  evolutionary  record 
that  their  origins  are  still  shrouded  in 
mist  and  controversy.  The  fossil  evi¬ 
dence  of  human  evolution  Is  so  sparse 
that  almost  every  significant  remain 
can  be  gathered  in  a  single  room. 

A  notable  exhibition  that  opens  to¬ 
day  at  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  does  just  that.  Skulls 
and  bones  have  been  assembled  from 
museums  round  the  world.  Just  a 
handful  of  small  display  cases  suf¬ 
fices  to  hold  the  fossil  record  of  the  30 
million  years  since  humans  and  apes 
began  to  diverge  from  a  common  an¬ 
cestor. 

Even  more  eloquent  than  the  few 
crushed  skulls  and  battered  bones  is 
the  cast  of  human-like  footprints' 
made  by  two  adults  and  a  child  as 
they  walked  across  a  mud  flat  at 
Laetoli  in  Tanzania.  Crossed  by  trails 
of  other  animals  fleeing  from  a  vol¬ 
canic  eruption,  the  footprints  were  ce¬ 
mented  by  ash  that  fell  shortly  after¬ 
ward.  They  record  just  a  few  seconds, 
frozen  from  3.7  million  years  ago,  of 


The  Evidence 
Of  Evolution 
In  One  Room 


the  obscure  path  that  leads  to  man. 

Paleoanthropology,  the  study  of 
human  origins,  is  a  vigorous  but  con¬ 
tentious  subject.  The  paucity  of  evi¬ 
dence  allows  everyone  who  unearths 
a  new  piece  of  jawbone  to  redraw  the 
family  tree,  with  the  new  find  at  the 
center  and  rivals'  discoveries  on 
branches  that  come  to  dead  ends.  The 
bones  of  contention  are  all  here  — 
Shrapithecus  and  Aegyptopithecus, 
“Lucy”  and  Zinjanthrqpus,  Homo 
habilfe  and  Homo  erectus,  the  Taung 
child  and  the  misunderstood  Nean¬ 
derthals. 

The  relations  between  these  homi- 
noids  and  their  living  descendants  is 
still  a  matter  of  fierce  conjecture. 
Though  the  disputants  favor  bold 
lines,  the  hominoid  family  tree  is  still 
best  drawn  with  dots  and  question 


marks.  This  week’s  paleoanthrqpo- 
logicai  dispute  is  the  iconoclastic  as¬ 
sertion  that  humans  are  more  closely 
related  to  orangutangs  than  to  chim¬ 
panzees,  as  is  generally  believed. 

Analysis  of  the  genetic  material 
suggests  that  humans  and  chimpan¬ 
zees  share  so  much  of  their  genetic 
rule  book  —  some  98  percent  —  that 
they  must  have  diverged  as  recently 
as  five  million  years  ago.  Modern 
man  stepped  forward  only  40,000 
years  ago. 

The  social  behaviors  that  accompa¬ 
nied  this  emergence  are  keenly 
sought  because  they  define  the  nature 
of  human  existence.  Some  surmise 
that  hunting  was  the  critical  impetus, 
others  say  toolmaking  or  pair  bond¬ 
ing  through  the  continual  sexual 
,  availability  of  women  (as  opposed  to, 
the  intermittent  interest  of  apes). 

The  test  of  all  these  conjectures  is 
in  the  footprints  and  handful  of  banes 
at  the  American  Museum.  They’re 
the  only  keys  to  the  riddle.  They  can¬ 
not  quite  speak,  but  even  to  hear  their 
muteness  is  worth  a  visit. 

NICHOLAS  WADE 


Letters 


This  Is  No  Time  to  Scrap  the  Fairness  Doctrine 


To  the  Editor: 

I  was  dismayed  to  read  your  April  3 
editorial  supporting  the  Packwood 
bill  to-  repeal  the  F.C.C.’s  fairness 
doctrine.  This  doctrine  safeguards 
the  vital  First  Amendment  right  of 
reasonable  access  by  the  public  to 
publicly  owned  airwaves.  Its  elimina¬ 
tion  would  give  sole  discretion  lor  al¬ 
locating  political  air  time  to  govern¬ 
ment-selected  licensees.  Others,  un¬ 
able  to  afford  their  advertising  rates, 
would  be  left  with  no  recourse. 

The  irony  Is  that  inordinate  power 
to  control  the  flow  of  Information 
would  'thereby  be  given  to  the  Federal 
Government,  In  the  name  of  deregu¬ 
lation.  The  Government,  through  the 
F.C.C.,  chooses  those  who  will  be 
licensed  to  broadcast  over  the  air¬ 
waves.  Without  the  fairness  doctrine 
to  protect  those  not  granted  the  privi¬ 
lege 'of  a  license,  the  F.C.C.  would  In 
effect  have  the  power  to  determine 
which  political  viewpoints  have  ex¬ 
clusive  broadcast  exposure.  The  op¬ 
portunity  for  abuse  is  obvious. 

You  argue  that  the  diversity  pro¬ 
vided  by  new  technologies  will  solve 
the  access  needs  of  those  disenfran¬ 
chised,  but  your  examples  are  rather 
fanciful.  Cable  access  channels  com¬ 
mand  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  audience  of 
standard  broadcast  stations,  which 
may  reach  millions  of  viewers  at  a  sin¬ 
gle  time  in  a  major  market.  Satellite 
access  does  not  yet  even  exist  on  a 
practical  level.  Barring  a  drastic 
change  in  the  availability  of  these 
media,  broadcast  exposure  remains, 
unfortunately,  a  scarce  resource,  in 
need  of  rationing. 

There  is  also  little  credibility  in  the 
analogy  to  electronic  transmission  of 
print  text.  Under  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Act,  transmission  serv¬ 
ices  are  “common  carriers,"  required 
to  grant  access  to  all  requesting  it. 
In  effect,  they  have  a  buQt-in  fair¬ 
ness  doctrine  of  their  own.  Why  then 
eliminate  similar  protections  regard¬ 


ing  standard  broadcast  stations? 

Repeal  of  the  fairness  doctrine 
would  place  access  to  a  uniquely  In¬ 
fluential  medium  in  the  exclusive 
hands  of  a  relatively  small  group  of 
licensees.  Most  gain  sizable  financial 
rewards  from  their  licenses.  To  re¬ 
quire  that  they  set  aside  a  few 
minutes  each  week  for  the  free  mar¬ 
ketplace  of  ideas,  which  they  right¬ 
fully  should  provide  anyway,  seems 
like  a  trivial  imposition. 

How  can  that  outweigh  the  imposi¬ 
tion  on  First  Amendment  access 
rights  of  the  rest  of  the  population? 
The  day  when  diversity  of  the  air¬ 
waves  can  provide  such  protection  has 
not  yet  arrived.  .  Robert  I.  FIELD 
Boston,  April  6,1984 
The  writer,  a  former  F.C.C.  attorney , 
is  a  staff  attorney  at  the  Center  fer 
Law  and  Health- Sciences  at  Boston 
University  Law  School 

• 

To  the  Editor: 

The  Times  editorial  supporting 
Senator  Packwood' s  “Freedom  of 
Expression  Act”  fails  to  focus  on 
the  bill's  truly  harmful  impact.  In 
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On  Broadcasting  How  a  Vote  Is  Going 


To  the  Editor: 

To  those  of  us  in  the  broadcasting 
branch  of  the  news  business,  news¬ 
papers  sometimes  can  be  an  exasper¬ 
ating  uncle. 

A  Times  editorial  of  April  5  asserted 
that  network  evening  news  programs 
are  “cheating  the  voters"  on  election 
nights  by  using  highly  qualified  lan¬ 
guage  to  report  trends  based  cm  exit 
polls.  For  example,  at  7  P.M.  on  the 
night  of  the  New  York  primary,  ABC 
News  reported,  “It  appears  to  be  going 
well  for  Walter  Mondale."  The  Times 
argues  such  "premature  reporting, . . 
can.  taint  the  .vote.”  ^  _/ 

How  tainted  then  might  have. been 
the  vote  in  New  Hampshire  after  The 
Times  reported  the  morning  of  its  pri¬ 
mary  that  “Walter  F.  Mondale  now 
holds  the  most  commanding  lead  ever 
recorded  this  early  in  a  Presidential 
nomination  campaign. . .”  Or  the 
week  before  in  Iowa,  when  The  Times 
declared  without  qualification  or  attri¬ 
bution  that  Mr.  Mandate  “is  expected 
to  win  the  caucuses  handily.” 

It  escapes  me  how  reporting  what 
is  known  early  in  the  day  is  permissi¬ 
ble  for  newspapers  while  doing  the 
same  later  in  the  day  ought  to  be  pro¬ 
scribed  by  broadcasters. 

Conceivably,  both  pre-election  polls 
and  exit  polls  affect  somebody’s  deci¬ 
sion  whether  or  not  to  vote.  But  the 
evidence  for  such  an  effect  is  very 
thin  and  inconclusive.  The  latest 
analysis  of  survey  research  published 
in  the  journal  Public  Opinion  indi¬ 
cates  that  0.2  percent  of  eligible 
voters  in  1980  said  they  failed  to  vote 
because  of  news  coverage  before 
polls  bad  closed. 

What  seems  far  more  significant — 
and  statistically  indisputable  —  Is 
that  in  the  1980  election  86.8  percent  of 


registered  voters  cast  their  ballots. 
That  is  an  impressively  high  percent¬ 
age  for  any  democracy. 

The  serious  problem  affecting  vot¬ 
ing  turnout  in  this  country  is  not  re- 
portingof  news.  It  is  the  failure  of  citi¬ 
zens  to  register.  As  long  as  about  50 
million  Americans  remain  unregis¬ 
tered,  they  will  be  nanrvotere  .  what¬ 
ever  news  they  read  or  hear  on  Elec¬ 
tion  Day.  George  Watson 

Vice  President,  ABC  News 
New  York,  April  U,  1984 


The  ; \*\ 

To  the  Editor: 

Your  editorial  about  broadcasting** 
abuses  on  election  days  struck  home'' 
with  me.  On  several  occasions,  not 
the  least  of  which  was  the  last  Presi¬ 
dential  election,  I  have  been  furious 
to  hear  dramatic  projections  of  re¬ 
sults  before  the  polls  were  dosed. 

The  solution  is  obvious.  In  Canada, 
no  broadcaster  is  allowed  to  start  re¬ 
porting  election  results  until  the 
polls  dose.  During  national  elec¬ 
tions,  the  networks  pick  up  regional 
stations  as  time  zones  permit.  I  sup¬ 
pose  someone  might  still  call  from  ' 
Vancouver  to  a  station  in  St.  John  to 
find  out  how  his  favorite  candidate 
was  doing,  but  the  major  bandwagon 
effect  of  continuous  early  reporting 
is  obviously  forestalled.  Canadians 
seem  happy  enough  with  the  equity  ; 
of  this  polling-time  blackout.  ' 

The  process  of  electing  officials  is 
so  important  and  so  vulnerable  ,  to  . 
inappropriate  influence  that  it  seems 
a  small  thing  to  ask  for  a  suspension  - 
of  reporting  until  the  polls  dose. 

Marion  Schwartz  .- 
Chicago,  April  5,  1984 


calling  for  near  total  deregulation 
of  the  airwaves,  this  bill  would 
abolish  existing  obligations  of  broad¬ 
casters  to  "afford  reasonable  oppor- 
•  amity  for  the  discussion  of  conflicting 

views  on  issues  of  public  impor¬ 
tance.”  The  present  statutory  frame-  . 
work  is  actually  more  effective  in 
promoting  the  diversity  of  ideas  that , 
you  wish  to  see.  ./ 

-  Technological  ■  progress  will  not 
necessarily  increase  the  information 
that  reaches  the  public  on  candidates 
•and  issues,  nor  will  it  guarantee  pub¬ 
lic  access  to  the  airwaves.  ,  . 

At  the  same  time,  proposals  by 
the  JFX.C.  calling  for  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  regulations  regarding  multi¬ 
ple  ownership  will  add  to  the 
increasing  concentration  of  media 
ownership,  so  that  despite  a  burgeon¬ 
ing  number  of  broadcast  outlets  we 
will  hear  from'?^  smaller  and 
more  homogeneous  group  of  broad¬ 
casters,  which  will  further  decrease 
diversity. 

Another  danger  in  Senator  Pack- 
wood’s  bill  would  be- its  effect  of 
aUminati-if  the  personal  attack  rule, 
which  generally  -  mandates  that 
broadcasters  ~  provide  individuals 
whose  honesty  or  integrity  has  been 
disparaged  with  a  reasonable  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  respond. 

y  in  addition,  by ..  abolishing  the 
/fairness  doctrine,  the  bill  would  seri- 
ously  undermine  F.C.C.  authority  to 
review  licensing  and  renewal  applica¬ 
tions  and  thus  lessen  a  broadcaster's 
obligation  to  be  responsive  to  com¬ 
munity  needs. 

The  Times  is  concerned  about  di¬ 
versity  of  ideas,  yet  its  editorial  posi¬ 
tion  favors  discarding  the  very  mech¬ 
anism  which  ensures  diversity  by 
guaranteeing  public  access  to  the  air¬ 
waves..  Seymour  Reich 

.  .  New  York;  April  4, 1984 
The  writer  heads  the  National  Civil 
Rights  Committee  of  the  Anti-Defa¬ 
mation  League  of  B 'run  B’rith. 

Missed  Opportunity 
At  the  World  Court 

To  the  Editor  : 

The  United  States  decision  to  limit 
acceptance  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
International  Court  in  order  to  bar 
Nicaragua's  suit  against  the  U.S;  is 
difficult  to  sustain  in  law,  since  it  may 
require  six  months’  notice.  It  is  much 
more  suspect  politically,  sfoce  it  is 
■tantamount  tn  an  admission  that  the 
other  side’s  case  is  unimpeachable. 

■  Why  did  we  not  permit  the  litigation 
to  proceed,  and  use  itto  demonstrate 
our  contention  that  Nicaragua  fa  en- 
gagedjn  activities  in  El  Salvador  com- 

Court  Iras  a  good  reand  aSan  impar¬ 
tial  fact-finder  in  complex  cases  in¬ 
volving  obscure  events  in  such  remote 
fareas  as  the  Thai-Cambedian  border 
land  the  Western  Sahara.  The  alleged 
^activities  of  Cuba  and  Nicaragua  in  El 
Salvador  can  be  used  by  the  U.S.,  if 
provable,  to  argue  that  Nicaragua 
■does  not  come  into  court  with  “dean . 
hands”  —  a  general  principle  of  law 
Recognized  by  states  —  and  thus  may 
not  assert  against  otters  a  legal  prin¬ 
ciple  it  does  dot  itself  apply. 

Additionally,  El  Salvador  could  be 
encouraged  to  bring  a  case  against 
Nicaragua  and  Cuba.  If  either  of 
those  states  were  then  to  hide  behind 
nonacceptance  of  the  compulsory 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  there  would 
be  a  strong  imputation  of  their  guilt. 

The  law  fa  quite  sophisticated  in 
these  matters,  and  sofa  the  Court.  We 
should  be  using  both,  rather  than  run¬ 
ning  away.  ;  - ,  Thomas  M.  Franck 
New  York,  April  10, 1884 
The  writer  is  professor  of  law  at 
the  New  York  University  Law  School 
and  director  of.  its  Center  for  Inter¬ 
national  Studies.  ' 


Writers’ Shelf  Life  Persian  Gulf:  Dream  Come  True  for  Speculators 


To  the  Editor: 

There  fa  a  clear  analogy  between 
the  plight  of  recording  artists  that 
prompted  your  March  30  editorial 
“What  Price  Home  Taping?”  and  the 
plight  of  writers  whose  books  are  In 
public  libraries.  The  recording  artist 
loses  income  each  time  someone 
tapes  his  work  from  the  radio  instead 
of  buying  the  record.  We  authors  lose 
income  each  time  someone  checks 
our  book  out  of  the  library  instead  of 
buying  it  No  matter  how  often  that 
copy  is  read,  we  only  get  the  royalty 
an  a  single  sale: 

Denmark,  Sweden,  West  Germany 
and  Britain  have  put  Into  effect  a  con¬ 
cept  called  public  lending  right.  The 
plans  differ  in  detail,  but  in  each  case 
the  payments  involved  come  from 
government  funds;  the  library  re¬ 
mains  free  to  the  public.  Under  the 
British  plan,  which  went  into  opera¬ 
tion  this  year  after  30  years  of  debate, 
authors  receive  payments,  scaled  to 
the  number  of  times  their  books  are 
checked  out,  from  a  $3  minim  fond. 

Senator  Charles  Matthias  of  Mary¬ 
land  has  introduced  a  bill  to  create 
a  commission  to  study  the  subject 
If  we  authors  bestir  ourselves,  per¬ 
haps  after  another  30  years  we  — 
more  likely,  our  heirs  —  will  begin 
to  get  the  income  we  should  have 
been  getting  since  long  before  any¬ 
one  dreamed  of  the  tape  recorder. 

David  Hapgood 
New  York,  March  31,  1984. 


•To  the  Editor: 

Both  William  Satire’s  March  23  col¬ 
umn  about  Persian  Gulf  all  and  Henry 
S.  Rowen’s  April  2  letter  in  rebuttal 
fail  to  explain  why  U.S.  and  allied  poli¬ 
cies  regarding  the  gulf  are  and  win 
continue  to  be  counterproductive.  - 

One  has  only  to  look  at  the  enor¬ 
mous  dollar’ value  shifts  that  even 
minor  geopolitical  changes  cause  to ; 
the  world  energy  markets.  It  is  obvi¬ 
ous  that  gulf  oil  production  generates 
the  largest  producer  markup  of  any  . 
major  world  commodity,  as  Saudi  oil  ' 
fa  sold  at  levels  .approaching  98  per¬ 
cent  gross  profit  margins.  As  “every¬ 
body1  ’  has  agreed  to  use  gulf  prices  as 
the  world  benchmark,  tt  is  apparent 
that  the  leverage  deriving  from  influ¬ 
ence  over  Persian  Gulf  events  fa  al¬ 
most  inconceivably  stupendous:  . 

By  comparison,  big-industry  prof¬ 
its,  in  other  geographic  areas  and  ex¬ 
cluding  oil  producers,  are  only  a 
small  fraction  of  input  costs;  And  the 
largest  nan-gulf  profit  opportunities 
are  highly  leveraged  sp^nilative  in¬ 
vestments  prompted  tty  geopolitical' 
'shifts  in  the  gulf  area. . 

it  fa  unimportant  from  a  money- 


The  Times  welcomes  letters  from 
readers .  Letters  for  publication  must 
include  the  writer's  name,  address 
and  telephone  number.  Because  of 
the  large  volume  of  mail  received,  we 
regret  that  we  are  unable  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  or  to  return  unpublished  letters . 


making  view  whether  fluctuation  is 
-up  or  down;  that  is  the  province  of  in¬ 
dustrialists  and  politicians.  The  rate 
at  which  shrewd,  speculators  make 
money  fa  determined  by  changes  in 
the  velocity  of  effects,  not  by  concern 
for  industrial  profitability  or  inter- 
-  national  morality. 

-  .If  one  examines  the  structure  of 
world  oil  marketing,  ft  is  evident  that 
virtually  all  supply  and  pricing  to  al¬ 
most  all  countries  are  determined  by 
'universal  political  considerations. 
;Subtle  tinkering  can  result  in  predict- 
iabfe  fluctuations  that  properly  posi- 
jtkmed  speculators,  can  use  as  power- 
fill  financial  levers, 
i  The  1972  “oil  shocSc’’ resulted  in  the 
largest  shift  of  wealth  in  recorded  hfa- 
itOTy-  Today’s  tinkering  to  ofl  politics 
•by  positioned  speculators  fa  a  repeat 
1  “~nn*nce.  As  an  explanation  of  the 
ity  that  passes  for  “Arab  poli- 
’my  thesis  makes  far  more  sense 
nhan  the  incomplete  and  peripheral 
speculattonsofboth  Satire  and  Rowen. 
One  must  accept  that  in  international 
politics  greed  is  more  powerful  than 
“««Uty-.  .-  Harvey  A.  Dersh 

New  York,  April  2,  1984' 
■  .  ■  / 
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.  ;  '  By  Flora/Lewis 


PARIS,  April  14 — Ginetta  Sagan  is 
talking.  She  is  a  roly-poly,  middle- 
aged  .woman  with  a  sunlight  smile. 
Wien  she  was  a  girt  in  her  native 
Milan,  they  called  her  "Topofmo” 
("Tittle  mouse")  because  she  was  so 
small  and  dripper. 

She  is  remembering  days, 
against  her  wiU  at  times  because  she 
can’t  help  breaking  down  in  sobs 
when  certain,  names  come  up.  At 
other  times,  she  bursts  out  laughing 
as  she  recalls  narrow  escapes.  "My 
God,  it  was  crazy,"  she  says. 

“When  we  talk  about  the  human  ca¬ 
pacity  for  evil,  it  knows  nonbounds. 
But  I  saw'  the  capacity  of  some  for 
courage.  Zt  knows  no  bounds  either. 
So  you  have  to  choose,  which  one  do 
you  want  to  help.*’ 

Her  first  choice  came  when  she  was 
17,  shortly  after  Italy  signed  an  armi¬ 
stice  with  the  Allies  in  1942  and  the. 
Nazis  poured  into  the  north  to  keep 
the  war  going.  She  was  the.  coddled 
daughter  of  two  doctors.  Her  father 
joined  the  underground,  and  was 
killed.  Her  mother  was  sent  to  Da¬ 
chau  and  never  reappeared. 

She  decided  to  flgbti  “I  knew  I 
could  never  shoot  anybody,  but  I  did¬ 
n't  have  the  slightest  qualms  at  slash¬ 
ing  the  tires  of  a  Gestapo  car,  pouring 


A  lifelong  devotion 
to  human  rights 


precious  sugar  in  the  engine,  sabotag¬ 
ing  a  train,”  she  says.  Mostly  her  job 
was  to  help  people  hide  and  try  to  free 
them  when  they  were  captured. 

She  was  caught  and  tortured.  "All 
the  usual  things  —  beatings,  rape, 
electric  shocks,"  she  says  demurely. 
But  then,  with  earnest  passion,  she 
goes  on  to  say  that  it  is  particularly 
hard  and  particularly  important  for 
women  who’ve  been  tortured  to 
admit  it. 

"This  indignity,  you  have  to  learn 
it’s  not  you,  it's  the  torturer.  It  took 
me  a  long  time.  But  1  must  teQ.  I  urge 
the  women  when  when  I  see  than, 
don’t  be  *  Don't  let  them 

make  you  feel  you’re  a  freak.” 

Mrs.  Sagan  was  rescued  dramati¬ 
cally  on  April  23,  1945,  just  before  the 
.  end  of  the  war.  A  few  years  later,  she 
went  to  stndy  ra  th£^_S.,'TO 
medical  student  m  Chicago,  and 
worked  to.  help  b^  tbirOii^  s^ool. 
Eventually,  they  settled  near  San 
Francisco  and  die  expected  to  be  a 
suburban  housewife,  busy  with  their 
three  children. 

But  her  choice  keeps  driving  her. 
She  is  a  founding  member  of  Amnesty 
International  in  the  U.S.,  deeply  en¬ 
gaged  now  in  its  campaign  for  a 
worldwide  ban  on  torture.  It  is  her 
land  of  group:  nonpolitical,  careful 
with  facts,  prepared  to  talk  to  any¬ 
body  and  listen  to  everybody  who  has 
a  choked,  intolerable  story  to  tell 
about  the  evil  and  the  courage  they 
have  seen  in  the  world. 

The  wonder  is  her  cbeeriness  — 
persistent,  bubbling,  natural..  But 
perhaps  it  isn’t  such  a  wonder.  “1  was 
very  loved,”  she  says. 

"I  could  fed  it.  I  was  helped  so 
much.  That’s  the  important  thing,  to 
know  you’re  not  alone.  To  be  cared 
for,  treated,  physically  and  psycho¬ 
logically  reassured  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible." 

After  all,  slavery,  which  lasted  al¬ 
most  as  long  as  human  society,  was 
abolished  when  enough  people  chose 
to  oppose  it.  There  have  always  been 
wars,  but  after  World  War  I  indigna¬ 
tion  and  choices  led  to  the  Geneva 
Convention  on  Prisoners  of  War. 
After  World  War  II,  nations  outlawed 
genocide. 

There  has  long  been  torture, 
but  now  it  is  systematized,  spread¬ 
ing,  refined  into  an-  instrument  of 
governance.  Amnesty’s  recent  re¬ 
port  says  over  100  countries  use  tor¬ 
ture  as  a  policy  of  repression,  but  it 
didn't  name  them  on  the  grounds 
that  its  knowledge  isn’t  complete 
and  none  should  benefit  from  being 
left  off  the  list  because  of  lack  of  in¬ 
formation. 

An  international  convention  ban¬ 
ning  torture  wouldn’t  end  it  any  more 
than  other  laws  end  other  crimes,  but 
it  could  impose  an  important  inhibi¬ 
tion.  Another  thing  Mrs.  Sagan  says 
she  learned  during  those  frightening 
days  in  northern  Italy  was  that  “all 
the  propaganda,  all  the  lies  —  it 
meant  they  were  hiding  something. 
You  ask  what  they  are  hiding,  and  it 
helps  make  your  choice." 

Amnesty’s  method  of  publicity, 
pestering  insistence,  has  succeeded 
in  bringing  the  release  of  thousands  of 
“prisoners  of  conscience”  as  it  calls 
them,  deliberately  avoiding  the 
phrase  “political  prisoners"  as  too 
narrow,  too  susceptible  to  partisan 

implications. 

Its  new  proposal  would  make  tor¬ 
ture  an  international  crime,  subject 
to  prosecution  anywhere  a  torturer  is 
found. 

Two  of  the  men  who  abused  Mrs. 
Sngn  n  pgrappd  Tt  still  frightens  her  to 
think  of  meeting  them  someday.  She 
doesn’t  seek  vengeance,  or  punish¬ 
ment,  but  assurance  that  they  cannot 
start  again,  deterrence  for  others. 

One  day,  she  says,  when  die  has 
hiw  she  plans  to  write  a  book  about 
making  choices.  The  reason  for  foil¬ 
ing  about  her,  meanwhile*  is  not  just 
the  goddness  that  she  radiates,  but 
the  fact  that  her  choice  has  clearly 
made  her  .such  a  happy  person. 


WASHINGTON  —  The  Senate’s 
.vote  last  week  to  condemn  the  mining 
of  Nlcarftcni’e  harbors  was  more 
than  a  signal  about  what  we  are  doing 
in  Central  America.  It  was  also  a 
clear  response  to  the  President’s 
complaints' two  weeks  ago  about  Con¬ 
gressional  meddling  in  foreign  policy. 
Indeed;  the  President  should  antici¬ 
pate  greater  activity  by  Congress  in 
the  field  of  foreign  policy.  Nothing 
is  so  conducive  to  action  as  the  sting 
of  being  ignored  on  your  own  tenito- 
*7- 

The  President’s  complaint  was  a 
.pre-emptive  strike  against  Congress. 
A  better  method  of  avoiding  confron¬ 
tation  would  be  to  return  to  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  rules  for  making  for¬ 
eign  policy  prescribed  by  the  Consti¬ 
tution. 

When  the  President  made  war  in 
Grenada,  he  had  to  assert  that  Amer¬ 
icans  were  in  danger  to  justify  his  ac¬ 
tion.  He  never  proved  they  were,  but 
he  was  forgiven  because  the  action 
seemed  successful  —  if  the  violation 
of  treaties  Is  discounted  and  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  adopting  a  ward  is  over¬ 
looked. 

When  the  President  ordered  the 
bombing  and  shelling  of  Druse  posi¬ 
tions  in  Lebanon,  he  again  asserted 

Charles  McC.  Mathias  Jr.,  Republi¬ 
can  of  Maryland,  is  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
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Congress  Will  Meddle 

By  Charles  McC.  Mathias  Jr. 
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that  Americans  were  in  danger  and 
that  somehow  the  rain  of  fire  would 
enhance  their  safety.  In  this  case,  the 
danger  was  dear,  but  whether  the 
firepower  helped  is  still  much  in 
doubt. 

When  the  President  ordered  the 
United  States  to  be  an  accomplice  in 
an  act  of  war  by  helping  to  mine  the 
harbors  of  Nicaragua,  he  went  a  little 
further  out  on  the  constitutional  limb. 
He  made  war  against  a  nation  with 
which  we  exchange  diplomats,  in 
violation  of  a  treaty,  without  a  pre¬ 
tense  of  saving  American  lives  and 
without  consulting  Congress. 

One  case  may  be  an  anomaly.  Two 
cases  may  be  a  coincidence.  But  it  is 
not  irrational  to  perceive  a  pattern 
when  the  third  case  falls  into  line. 

The  President's  real  complaints 
are  that  Congress  does  not  fully  agree 
with  him  and  that  he  doesn't  know 
what  to  do  about  it.  There  is  a  solu¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  found  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  The  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  Government  were 
created  by  separate  articles  of  the 
Constitution,  but  each  article  makes 
frequent  reference  to  the  other.  Coor¬ 


dination  of  the  branches  is  not  only 
implied,  it  is  assumed.  If  the  Presi¬ 
dent  would  return  to  the  policy  of  con¬ 
ference  and  consultation  prior  to  act¬ 
ing  —  as  Secretary  of  State  George  P. 
Shultz  did,  for  example,  in  his  discus¬ 
sions  with  Congress  before  the  Rea¬ 
gan  plan  for  the  West  Bank  was  pro¬ 
claimed  in  September  1982 — then  the 
President  would  suffer  less  frustra¬ 
tion  and  gain  more  support. 

Who,  in  the  American  political  sys¬ 
tem,  ratifies  treaties  with  foreign  na¬ 
tions,  confirms  ambassadors,  regu¬ 
lates  foreign  trade  and  declares  war? 
The  answer,  as  every  pupil  learns 
early  in  school,  is  Congress.  The 
power  and  the  duty  to  perform  these 
acts  of  shaping  and  executing  foreign 
policy  is  found  in  the  Constitution. 
The  Constitution  also  gives  Congress 
the  related  powers  to  raise  armies,  to 
regulate  the  armed  forces  and  to' 
make  rules  for  captures  by  land  and 
by  water. 

Thus,  when  President  Reagan 
scolds  Congress  for  meddling  In  for¬ 
eign  affairs,  his  complaint  is  really 
about  the  Founding  Fathers,  whose 
foresight  gave  him  a  partner  ir. 


the  business  of  international  diploma¬ 
cy. 

Perhaps  the  President  is  merely 
unhappy  that  fate  has  assigned  him 
such  a  difficult  and  unreasonable 
partner  instead  of  a  docile  and  unde¬ 
manding  one.  Does  he  have  a  legiti¬ 
mate  grievance? 

The  record  does  not  disclose  a  sin¬ 
gle  instance  in  which  Congress  turned 
down  a  request  by  President  Reagan 
in  the  field  of  foreign  policy.  He  asked 
for  and  received  authority  to  keep 
Marines  in  Lebanon  for  18  months. 
The  fact  that  they  stayed  only  six 
months  after  that  authorization  was 
due  to  other  factors  than  lack  of  Con¬ 
gressional  consent. 

The  other  side  of  the  ledger  is  not  so 
clear.  The  power  to  declare  war  is  the 
sole  prerogative  of  Congress.  Yet 
President  Reagan  asserts  the  power 
to  make  war  at  his  own  risk  and  with 
the  knowledge  that  he  may  be  tres¬ 
passing  on  ground  forbidden  to  him 
by  the  Constitution. 

The  lines  of  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs  may  seem 
fuzzy  at  times,  but  one  thing  at  least 
is  clear.  If  the  President  wants  to  pick 
a  quarrel  with  Congress  about  who's 
to  blame  for  foreign  policy  failures, 
he  would  do  well  to  recall  the  sage  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  British  statesman. 
Lord  Hailsham:  “The  best  way  1 
know  of  to  win  an  argument  is  to  start 
by  being  in  the  right." 
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Gauging 
•  Moscow’s 
Mood 

By  Olin  Robison 

MIDDLEBURY.  Vt.  —  The  main 
thing  an  American  hears  in  Moscow 
these  days  is  how  mad  the  Russians 
are  at  Ronald  Reagan  and  his  Admin¬ 
istration.  They  want  you  to  know  than 
they  are  angry  and  bitter. 

Americans  who  study  the  Russians 
are  currently  debating  how  serious 
all  this  is,  whether  it  is  genuine  or 
feigned,  whether  it  is  as  emotionally 
intense  as  it  seems,  or  whether  it  Is 
yet  another  orchestrated  ritual. 

After  several  days  in  Moscow  this 
month,  I  came  away  convinced  that  it 
is  all  of  the  above. 

For  the  last  four  years  the  center- 
piece  of  Soviet  policy  toward  the 
United  States  and  Europe  has  been  an 
attempt  to  block  the  deployment  in 
Europe  of  American  Pershing  2  and 
cruise  missiles.  During  this  same 

Olin  Robison  who  recently  visited  the 
Soviet  Union,  is  president  of  Middle- 
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time,  the  Soviet  Union  modernized  its 
own  missiles  aimed  at  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  with'a  new  generation  of  very  so¬ 
phisticated  and  accurate  missiles. 

Once  deployment  of  the  American 
missiles  began  at  the  end  of  last  year, 
the  Soviet  Union  stopped  the  arms 
control  talks  at  Geneva. 

In  Moscow,  one  Russian  said  to  me 
of  the  American  deployment,  "It  was 
a  crisis  as  important  to  us  as  Soviet 
troops  in  Afghanistan  were  to  you." 
Well,  maybe  so.  But  if  so,  it  is  partly 
because  they  came  to  believe  their 
own  polemics,  originally  designed  to 
influence  European  public  opinion. 
Their  propaganda  campaign  took  on 
a  life  of  its  own.  The  missiles  as¬ 
sumed  a  political  importance  beyond 
their  military  significance.  The  Rus¬ 
sians  started  out  trying  to  scare  the 
Europeans  and  wound  up  scaring 
themselves. 

Having  put  so  many  of  its  foreign 
policy  eggs  in  one  basket,  the  Krem¬ 
lin  now  faces  the  problem  of  putting 
the  best  possible  face  on  a  major  fail¬ 
ure.  That  task  is  made  more  difficult 
by  an  apparent  lack  of  consensus  at 
the  top  in  Moscow  on  what  to  do  next. 
The  only  recurring  theme  in  conver¬ 
sations  in  Moscow  is  that  Soviet- 
American  relations  are  at  an  appal¬ 
lingly  dangerous  point  and  that  it  is 
Ronald  Reagan’s  fault. 

However,  there  Is  an  element  of 


convenience  In  all  the  anger.  I  did  not 
sense  in  Moscow  general  despair  or 
convincing  fear. 

Frankly,  what  one  hears  in  Moscow 
today  is  very  much  like  what  was 
heard  there  during  1977,  after  Jimmy 
Carter  became  President  and  human 
rights  issues  assumed  a  greater  im¬ 
portance  in  the  Soviet-American  rela¬ 
tionship.  In  time,  the  Soviet  Union  de¬ 
cided  to  discredit  Mr.  Carter’s  human 
rights  image  by  waging  a  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  campaign  against  the  neutron 
bomb.  Once  they  were  on  the  offen¬ 
sive  again,  their  polemics  changed. 

In  other  words,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  “anger  and  bitterness"  could 
subside  when  Soviet  leaders  settle  on 
a  new  policy  discussion  on  arms  con¬ 
trol,  which,  in  turn,  will  determine 
the  tone  and  substance  of  their  entire 
policy  toward  America  and  Europe. 

Their  dislike  of  Ronald  Reagan 'is 
indeed  intense.  "He  offends  our  na¬ 
tional  pride,"  a  well-placed  Russian 
said.  “How  can  we  deal  with  a  man 
who  calls  us  outlaws,  criminals  and 
the  source  of  evil  in  the  world?" 
There  can  be  no  mistaking  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  this  view.  It  is  everywhere 
and  it  is  genuine. 

However,  even  on  this  point  one 
suspects  that  the  diatribes  about  the 
American  President  mark  a  sense  of 
drift  among  Soviet  citizens,  who  are 
knowledgeable  and  usually  articulate 


about  their  country’s  policies  and  di¬ 
rection. 

Except  for  diplomats,  no  one  in 
Moscow  wants  to  talk  about  “the 
leadership."  That  is  nothing  new.  But 
today  It  is  even  more  pronounced 
than  usual.  Among  some  Western  dip¬ 
lomats  in  Moscow,  there  is  an  image 
of  Konstantin  U.  Chernenko  as  care¬ 
taker,  as  a  relatively  ineffective* 
leader  surrounded  by  stronger  col¬ 
leagues,  each  of  whom  is  a  relatively 
free  agent  on  his  own  turf. 

A  pale  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev,  the 
party  secre  tary  for  agriculture  and  a 
young  53,  has  emerged  as  the  No.  2 
man.  There  are  rumors  that  deals 
have  been  struck  providing  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  protection  for  the  younger  men 
promoted  under  Yuri  V.  Andropov.  In 
the  meantime,  some  Western  journal¬ 
ists  in  Moscow  report  that  some  of 
those  ousted  in  the  Brezhnev  era 
"have  been  rehabilitated  or  at  least 
made  more  comfortable." 

Mr.  Gorbachev  is  described  as  in¬ 
tellectually  able,  well  educated,  polit¬ 
ically  adept  and  administratively 
competent.  He  has  traveled  more 
than  most  of  his  colleagues.  He  even 
made  one  trip  to  Canada.  He  will  need 
all  that  skill  if  he  is  to  emerge  on  top. 
The  role  of  heir  apparent  in  Moscow 
has  an  unhappy  history, 

The  anger  with  President  Reagan 
is  real.  The  anti-American  polemics 
are  harsh.  The  times  are  bad.  But  it  is 
hard  to  escape,  too,  the  sense  in  Mos¬ 
cow  of  marking  time  and  waiting  for 
berter,  more  decisive  days  ahead. 
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Frank  Church,  Democratic  Senator  from  Idaho 
from  1956  to  1980,  died  on  April  7.  What  follows  are 
excerpts  from  his  speeches. 

Head-in- the-sand  isolationism  died  a  generation 
ago.  But  the  pendulum  of  our  foreign  policy  can 
swing  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  Once  we 
thought  that  anything  which  happened  abroad 
was  none  of  our  business;  now  we  evidently  think 
that  everything  which  happens  abroad  has  be¬ 
come  our  business.  In  30  years,  an  excess  of  isola¬ 
tionism  has  been  transformed  into  an  excess  of  in¬ 
terventionism. 

Why  have  we  spread  ourselves  so  thin?  What 
compulsion  draws  us,  ever  deeper,  into  the  inter¬ 
nal  affairs  of  so  many  countries  in  Africa  and 
Asia,  having  so  remote  a  connection  with  the  vital 
interests  of  the  United  States? 

The  answer,  1  think,  stems  from  our  intensely 
ideological  view  of  the  cold  war.  We  have  come  to 
treat  “Communism,”  regardless  of  what  form  it 
may  take  in  any  given  country,  as  the  enemy.  We 
fancy  ourselves  as  guardian  of  the  “free"  world, 
though  most  of  it  is  not  free,  and  never  has  been. 
-  We  seek  to  iHmumim  this  world  against  further 
Communist  infection  through  massive  injections 
nf .  American  aid,  and,  wherever  necessary, 
through  direct  American  Intervention. 

Such  a  vast  undertaking  has  at  least  two  de¬ 
fects.  First,  it  exceeds  our  national  capability. 
Second,  among  the  newly  emerging  nations, 
where  the  specter  of  Western  imperialism  is 
dreaded  more  than  Communism,  such  a  policy 
can  be  self-defeating.  As  a  seasoned,  friendly  for¬ 
eign  diplomat  recently  put  it:  "The  United  States, 
is  getting  involved  in  situations  where  no  one  — 
not  even  a  nation  of  saints —would  be  welcome. " 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  should  write  off  Africa 
or  Asia.  It  is  to  say  that  a  foreign  policy  of  inter¬ 
vention,  which  was  right  for  Western  Europe,  is 
apt  to  be  wrong  for  continents  which  have  just 
thrown  off  European  rule. 

_ from  a  speech  to  the  Senate  on  February  17, 
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Thoughts  on 
The  Limits  to 
American 
Power 

By  Frank  Church 

Experience  demonstrates  that,  at  best,  Amer¬ 
ican  aid  has  had  only  a  marginal  influence 
throughout  the  “third  world"  in  promoting  either 
stability  or  development,  and  almost  no  influence 
whatever  on  whether  a  country  “goes  Commu¬ 
nist,"  as  Cuba  and  Chile  have  shown.  The  coun¬ 
tries  of  Asia  and  Africa  which  have  remained  non- 
Communist  have  done  so,  not  because  the  United 
States  has  succeeded  in  buying  their  allegiance  or 
in  launching  them  toward  economic  "takeoff," 
but  because  they  have  not  wished  to  become  Com¬ 
munist,  regarding  Communism  as  an  alien  ideol¬ 
ogy,  or  because  their  populations  have  been  too 
poor  and  illiterate  to  be  interested  in  ideology  at 
all.  The  Russians  have  had  no  greater  success  in 
buying  ideological  converts  with  aid  than  we  have 
had  in  trying  to  head  them  off. 

— from  recommendations  to  the  Democratic 
Party  platform  committee ,  June  1972 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  United  States  prefers  or 
admires  the  dictatorial  regimes  it  subsidizes,  but 
only  that  there  Is  little  we  can  do  with  our  aid  to 
change  them,  all  the  more  since  these  regimes 
can  blackmail  us  so  easily  with  the  threat  of  Com¬ 
munism  if  they  should  fail. 


The  Kennedy  Administration  did  make  an  effort 
to  encourage  democratic  and  progressive  policies 
in  countries  to  which  it  extended  aid,  especially  in 
Latin  America,  but  that  effort  was  a  failure  and 
the  reasons  far  that  failure  are  instructive.  We 
failed  because  we  had  neither  the  ability  to  im¬ 
pose  reform  from  outside  nor  the  will  to  pursue  it 
from  within.  The  one  was  simply  impossible;  the 
other  went  against  the  priority  of  our  own  inter¬ 
ests  as  we  conceived  them.  However  much  we 
may  have  wanted  reform  and  development,  we 
wanted  “stability,"  anti-Communism  and  a 
favorable  climate  for  investment  more. 

The  experience  of  20  years  of  aid  shows  that  we 
can  neither  bring  about  fundamental  reform  in 
tradition-encrusted  societies  nor  prevent  revolu¬ 
tion  in  those  countries  where  the  tide  of  change 
runs  deep  and  strong;  all  we  can  really  do  is  to 
service  the  status  quo  in  countries  where  it  is  not 
strongly  challenged  anyhow. 

— from  a  speech  opposing  the  1972  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Authorization  Act 

The  American  people  were  not  prepared  by 
their  national  experience  for  the  role  of  either 
ideological  crusader  or  practitioner  of  the  old 
style  19th  century  Realpolitik.  We  came  to  believe 
that  we  could  set  a  democratic  example  to  the 
world  by  the  way  we  governed  our  own  society, 
and  we  came  to  believe  after  each  of  the  two  world 
wars  that  it  was  worthwhile  to  try  to  build  some¬ 
thing  new  under  the  sun.  There  was,  after  all,  no 
tried  and  true  system  to  fall  back  upon.  The  old 
Concert  of  Europe  lay  in  ruins  and  the  balance-of- 
power  system  had  been  utterly  discredited.  Under 
the  circumstances,  it  seemed  a  reasonable, 
practical  necessity  to  try  to  move  forward  in  in¬ 
ternational  relations  from  the  rule  of  force  toward 
the  rule  of  law,  from  the  unreliable  balance-of- 
power  to  a  world  security  community.  That  idea  is 
still  valid  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  has  failed 
because  it  has  never  really  been  tried. 

—from  recommendations  to  the  Democratic 
Party  platform  committee.  June  1972 
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WASHINGTON 

if 

Reagan 

Wins . . . 

By  James  Reston 


WASHINGTON.  April  14  —  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan's  decision  to  use  emer¬ 
gency  power  for  funds  for  El  Salvador 
without  the  approval  of  Congress  and 
in  its  absence  during  the  Easter  re¬ 
cess  tells  us  more  about  the  President 
than  anything  else. 

There  is  no  "emergency"  in  El  Sal¬ 
vador  that  wasn't  there  a  month  ago. 
and  even  if  there  is,  the  President 
couldn't  help  El  Salvador  much,  if  at 
all.  in  the  few  days  when  the  members 
of  Congress  are  back  home.  This  was 
not  a  mission  of  mercy,  but  a  personal 
Presidential  act  of  defiance  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

So  what's  going  on?  An  election  is 
going  on,  that’s  what.  The  Great  Im¬ 
personator  is  getting  ready  to  run 
against  Congress,  with  "Give  'em 
hell”  Harr-  Truman  as  his  latest  role 
model. 

Mr.  Reagan  has  an  excuse.  The 
Congress  has  been  second-guessing 
his  Presidential  authority  overseas  — 
maybe  more  than  it  should  —  but  it  is 
doing  so  because  it  is  sincerely  con¬ 
cerned  that  the  President’s  own  im¬ 
pulsive  first-guessing  about  military 
"solutions"  in  Lebanon  and  in  Cen¬ 
tral  America  is  not  working. 

When  the  Senate  and  the  House 
force  him  to  withdraw  the  marines 
from  Lebanon;  and  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  with  the  help  of  the  Repub¬ 
licans.  vote  overwhelmingly  against 
his  mining  of  Nicaraguan  harbors; 
and  the  British  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Reagan's  ideological  buddy,  con¬ 
demns  the  sowing  of  the  mines,  and 
the  French  President  offers  to  sweep 
them  away  —  you  have  to  assume 
that  something's  wrong,  and  wonder 
what  the  President  is  doing. 

The  guess  in  this  corner  about  why 
he  takes  these  actions  is  that  it  is 
partly  political  and  partly  personal. 
The  more  he  reads  or  hears  that  he’s 
not  really  in  charge  of  his  foreign  poli¬ 
cy,  the  more  he  charges,  often 
against  the  advice  of  his  own  people, 
and  often  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Whatever  they  say,  Ronald  Rea¬ 
gan's  got  his  Irish  up.  He  plunges  into 
Lebanon  and  orders  his  battleships  to 
,fire  into  villages  against  unidentified 
enemies,  and  he  authorizes  the  C.I.A., 
to  recruit  mercenaries  to  mine  Nica-1 
raguan  harbors;  he  denounces  illegal, 
terrorism  in  the  world  and  uses  it 
himself,  and  defies  the  World  Court  to 
hold  him  to  account  for  his  actions. 

His  policy  in  Lebanon,  many  of  his 
own  people  admit,  was  stupid ;  his  deci¬ 
sion  to  mine  harbors  in  Nicaragua,  as 
Barry  Goldwater  pointed  out,  was 
sneaky.  His  effort  to  blame  Congress 
for  his  failures  only  assures  that  he 
won’t  get  the  money  he  wants  for  his 
Central  American  policy,  and  even  if 
he  wins  in  November,  that  he  will  face 
a  hostile  Congress. 

Will  he  win  on  these  deficits  at  home 
and  abroad?  This  is  the  main  question 
of  the  election.  We  are  told  that  the 
raining  of  the  harbors  was  merely  a 
“holding  operation,"  part  of  a  strate¬ 
gic  plan  until  after  the  election,  when 
Mr.  Reagan  would  then  be  free  to  use 
U.S.  military  power  to  resolve  Central 
American  civil  wars  according  to  his 
desires. 

Let  Mr.  Reagan  argue  this  theme  to 
the  young  people  who  will  have  to  fight 
his  wars  in  Lhe  Middle  East  and  in  Cen¬ 
tral  America.  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
is  advising  him  to  stand  tall  against 
Congress,  the  allies  and  the  World 
Court. 

“Mr.  Reagan  is  telling  his  partisan 
opponents  one  thing,"  says  The  Jour¬ 
nal.  "If  they  want  an  election  over 
Central  America,  they  can  jolly  well 
have  one.” 

This  is  not  a  bad  idea,  but  it  won't 
be  jolly  if  the  voters  take  rime  to  think 
about  Mr.  Reagan's  record  in  Central 
America,  in  Lebanon  or  about  his 
relations  with  the  allies  and  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  or  if  they  really  think  that  four 
more  years  of  Ronald  Reagan  will  be 
useful  if  he  blames  Congress  for  the 
failures  that  seem  to  have  gone  to  his 
head. 

If  Mr.  Reagan  wins,  consider  the 
consequences.  He  will  assume,  with 
good  reason,  that  the  people  approve 
of  his  economic  policies  at  home  and 
his  militaristic  policies  abroad. 

More  important  —  maybe  the  most 
important  issue  ol  all  —  is  that  in  the 
next  four  years  the  President  elected  in 
November  will  appoint  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  present  aging  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Reagan  is  not  happy  with  his 
relations  with  Congress.  He  thinks, 
with  some  reason,  that  the  War  Powers 
Act  limiting  his  authority  is  a  violation 
of  Presidential  power  over  the  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs,  even  a  violation  of 
the  Constitution.  If  re-elected,  he 
wants  Ed  Meese  as  his  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  to  appeal  his  case  before  a  Su¬ 
preme  Court  that  includes  members  of 
his  own  choosing,  a  Court  that  would 
preside  over  the  law  of  the  land  not 
only  until  the  end  of  the  80’s  but  prob¬ 
ably  until  the  end  of  the  century. 

So  there  are  some  things  for  voters 
to  ponder  in  this  election  besides 
who’s  got  the  beef  or  how  old  Ronald 
Reagan  or  Gary  Hart  really  are.  The 
election  is  noi  about  the  past  but 
about  the  future;  not  about  who's 
going  but  about  who's  coming,  and 
who,  if  anybody,  in  this  election  has  a 
vision  of  the  coming  age. 

It’s  clear  that  in  this  Republic  wc 
face  wholly  new  problems  —  the  de¬ 
cline  of  old  industries  and  the  rise  of 
new  technologies,  among  other  things 
—  and  also  the  issue  of  our  relations 
with  the  changing  world.  This  is  the  fu¬ 
ture  we  have  not  heard  about  from 
President  Reagan,  and  not  very  much 
about  from  his  Democratic  opponents 
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By  HEIDI  WALESON 

The  Tokyo  String  Quartet  has 
been  a  chamber-music  unit 
since  1969,  famous  for  its 
crystalline,  elegant  playing, 
its  recordings  of  Haydn  and 
Bartok,  and  generally  considered  one 
of  the  world's  premiere  ensembles. 
But  three  years  ago.  the  Tokyo's  first 
violinist,  Koichiro  Harada,  left  the 
group,  and  put  its  members  to  the 
daunting  task  of  finding  a  violinist 
who  would  match  its  well-established 
personality. 

Kikuei  Ikeda  (violin),  Kazuhide 
Isom ura  (viola)  and  Sadao  Harada 
(cello,  no  relation  to  Koichiro)  are 
Juilliard-trained  and  live  in  the  New 
York  area,  with  access  to  the  teeming 
universe  of  string  players  here  and 
abroad.  But  they  are  also  Japanese, 
and  might  have  been  expected  to 
choose  a  compatriot  as  their  new  first 
violinist.  It  was  therefore  something 
of  a  surprise  when  they  selected 
Peter  Oundjian,  who  at  25  was  not 
only  not  Japanese,  but  10  years  their 
junior,  and  with  little  chamber-music 
experience. 

The  Tokyo  players  knew  what  they 
were  doing,  however.  Today,  the 
quartet  seems  stronger  than  ever,  its 
elegance  infused  with  a  “new  sensi¬ 
tivity  and  inner  vitality"  according  to 
The  New  York  Times  critic  John 
Rockwell.  And  despite  the  trauma 
and  uncertainty  that  accompanies 
any  such  transition,  all  four  members 
are  delighted  with  the  results. 

Mr.  Oundjian,  though  chosen  for 
the  compatibility  of  his  musical  per¬ 
sonality.  has  in  fact  galvanized  the 
group  in  part  through  his  differences. 
Whether  they  are  amplifying  each 
other’s  statements  while  coaching  a 
student  quartet,  or  bantering  and 
trading  affectionate  insults  (in  Eng¬ 
lish)  among  themselves,  all  the 
Tokyo  players  appear  to  have  fused 
Japanese  reticence  and  politeness 
with  Western  directness  and  bumor 
for  a  dynamic  result.  The  change  is 
both  musical  and  personal. 

"We  always  had  sort  of  a  pre- fixed 


Peter  Oundjian  and  Kikuei  Ikeda,  violinists;  Kazuhide  Isomura,  violist;  and  Sadao 
Harado,  cellist. 


concept,"  said  Mr.  Isomura,  talking 
about  the  quartet’s  musical  interpre¬ 
tations.  "This  new  guy  is  now  undoing 
the  whole  thing.”  Amid  general 
laughter  he  added,  "That's  an  exag¬ 
geration,  but  I  think  we  are  more  re¬ 
laxed  about  things.  And  we  are  get¬ 
ting  a  little  more  extroverted,  prob¬ 
ably." 

The  original  Tokyo  quartet  was  al¬ 
ways  a  tight  group.  Educated  at  the 
Toho  Music  Academy  in  Tokyo,  they 
were  "crazy  quartet  players' raccora- 
ing  to  Mr.  Isomura,  interested  in 
nothing  else.  Members  of  the  Juil- 
liard  String  Quartet  heard  them  while 
on  tour  in  Japan  in  1966,  and  helped 
them  get  to  the  United  States  to  study. 
The  four  players  (the  original  second 
violinist  was  a  woman,  Yoshiko  Na- 
kura)  were  reunited  at  Juilliard. 
They  won  the  Young  Concert  Artists 
audition  in  1969  and  the  Coleman 
Auditions  in  Pasadena  a  year  later, 
effectively  launching  their  career. 
When  Miss  Nakura  left  in  1974,  the 
other  players  brought  Mr.  Ikeda  from 


Japan  to  study  at  Juilliard  and  ulti¬ 
mately  to  take  her  place. 

Mr.  Oundjian,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
a  Canadian  citizen  who  was  educated 
in  England  and  came  to  study  at  Juil- 
liard  with  Ivan  Galamian  at  the  age 
of  19.  Although  he  also  studied  with 
members  of  the  Juilliard  Quartet  and 
hoped  to  have  his  own  quartet  some¬ 
day,  he  had  already  embarked  on  a 
promising  solo  career  when  he  was 
approached  by  the  Tokyo. 

“We  were  all  playing  our  cards 
rather  carefully,”  Mr.  Oundjian  re¬ 
called.  "They  didn't  really  say,  ‘Well, 
would  you  like  to  join?’  and  I  didn’t 
say,  ’Can  I  join?’  We  were  a  little  bit 
nervous  about  my  background,  my 
not  being  Japanese,  although  they 
were  convinced  that  it  was  the  musi¬ 
cal  personality  they  were  looking  for,  ‘ 
not  necessarily  another  Japanese. 
But  then  they  invited  me  to  play  with 
them  at  the  Van  Cliburn  competition, 
and  we  saw  that  it  wasn’t  so  strange." 

Although  the  position  to  be  filled 
was  that  of  first  violinist,  the  Tokyo 


Robin  Williams  as  Emigre 


By  JUDY  KLEME5RUD 


Robin  Williams  bas  never 
been  to  Russia,  nor’ is  he  of 
Russian  descent.  He’s  ei¬ 
ther  English  or  Welsh,  he 
says  —  "I  can  never 
remember  which."  Bui  after  a  crash 
course  in  the  Russian  language,  he 
says  he  can  speak  it  well  enough  that 
real  Russians  think  he  is  one  of  them, 
"or  else  Czech  or  Polish." 

The  results  can  be  seen  in  the  new 
Paul  Mazurs ky  comedy  film,  “Mos¬ 
cow  on  the  Hudson."  in  which  Mr. 
Williams  received  accolades  as 
Vladimir  Ivanoff,  a  gentle  Russian 
musician  who  decides  to  defect  dur¬ 
ing  a  visit  to  Bloomingdale’s.  Al¬ 
though  the  movie  itself  received 
mixed  reviews,  Vincent  Canby  called 
Mr.  Williams's  performance  “first 
rate"  and  “extraordinarily  complex 
—  his  Russian  sounds  amazingly, 
comically  authentic'” 

Mr.  Williams,  clean-shaven  after 
the  “Moscow"  role  that  required  a 
heavy  beard,  explained  how  he 
learned  to  sound  like  a  Russian  dur¬ 
ing  an  interview  in  his  hotel  suite.  "I 
studied  five  hours  a  day  every  day  for 
three  months."  he  said.  “It  was  just 
like  a  Berlitz  course.  I  teamed  how  to 
write  it  and  I  learned  how  to  read  it. 
My  teacher,  David  Gomburg,  was  a 
director  in  Russia,  and  be  was  always 
on  the  set,  and  he’d  help  me  get  back 
into  the  language  or  the  accent  if  I 
started  to  fall  out  of  it.” 

But  acting  in  a  foreign  language 
and  accent  was  not  the  most  difficult 
part  of  playing  Vladimir  Ivanoff,  he 
said.  “The  hardest  was  playing  the 
saxophone,  because  I  had  never 
played  an  instrument  before.”  He 
said  be  studied  with  Greg  Phillips,  a 
San  Francisco  saxophonist,  two  hours 
a  day  for  about  eight  months  before 
filming  began.  “I  started  out  awful 
but  I  got  to  be  O.K.,”  be  said.  “I  was 
really  playing  in  all  the  scenes,  but 
eventually  it  was  all  overdubbed,  be¬ 
cause  I  only  studied  for  such  a  short 
time.  But  I  still  play — I  play  soprano 
sax  and  my  wife  plays  flute.  We  play 
Mozart  concertos  together.” 

In  real  life,  the  31-year-dd  actor 
speaks  softly  and  precisely,  with  a 
slight  tinge  of  an  English  accent.  He- 
seems  a  bit  shy  when  the  subject  is 
himself,  running  a  hand  through  his 
brown  hair  and  giving  it  an  unruly, 
punk  appearance.  But  then,  without 
warning,  he  will  take  off  into  manic 
flights  of  fancy  in  which  he  speaks  in 
the  voice  of  William  F.  Buckley,  or 
Jack  Nicholson,  or  television’s  Mr. 
Rogers,  or  John  Houseman.  He  is 
equally  adept  at  switching  from  a 
German  accent  to  a  Spanish  accent  to 
a  Texas  accent  to  the  accent  of  a 
tough  urban  black,  all  in  a  matter  of 
seconds. 

A  long-time  fancier  of  second-hand 
clothes,  Mr.  Williams  was  wearing  a 
shiny  green  shirt  from  the  1940’s  and 
a  pair  of  Chaplinesque  baggy  blue 
pants  of  the  kind  that  grew  to  be  his 
trademark  on  the  now-defunct  televi¬ 


sion  series,  “Mork  and  Mindy,”  in 
Which  he  first  gained  fame  as  the  lov¬ 
able  alien  from  the  planet  Ork. 

In  choosing  his  film  roles,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  said  he  looks  for  the  chance  to 
portray  people  “with  one  tiny  screw 
loose  and  a  wheel  in  the  sand.” 
Knocking  on  a  wooden  table  in  front 
of  him,  he  said  he  hoped  that  "Mos¬ 
cow  on  the  Hudson”  would  be  the 
breakthrough  he  needs  to  help  him 
shed  the  clinging  image  of  Mork.  His 
three  previous  films,  “Popeye,” 
“The  World  According  to  Garp”  and 
"The  Survivors”  were  box-office 
duds  that  did  not  allow  him  to  show 


Robin  Williams 


his  zany,  multifaceted  comedic  tal¬ 
ents  as  "Moscow  on  the  Hudson" 
does. 

‘I  think  it's  my  best  all-round  film 
so  far,"  he  said.  “I  worked  harder  on 
it  than  I  ever  worked  on  a  film.  I 
would  prepare  for  every  scene  the 
night  before,  so  that  when  I  came  in  to 
do  it,  I  came  in  ready.  I  kept  very 
careful  track  of  the  whole  line  of  the 
story,  because  it  was  very  important 
to  show  the  daily  changes  that  come 
over  Vladimir  when  he  comes  from 
Russia  to  America." 

Mr.  Williams  said  that  to  keep  from 
slipping  out  of  the  role,  be  "sort  of 
submerged  and  isolated"  himself 
from  the  rest  of  the  cast  and  crew.  "I 
suppose  they  thought  I  was  moody,'" 
he  said,  “but  I  think  they  understood. 
It  was  very  difficult  for  me,  because 
basically  f  like  to  play,  and  to  say 
things  like,  ’Oh,  Bob,  where’s 
lunch?”’ 

He  said  he  based  die  part  of  Vladi¬ 
mir  on  Vlad  West,  a  real-life  New 
York  saxophonist  who  emigrated 
from  Russia,  and  also  an  his  Russian 
teacher,  Mr.  Gomburg.  "The  rest  of 
the  character  is  various  parts  of  me," 
■he  said. 

He  said  he  met  several  times  with 
Mr.  West,  whose  small  East  Village 
walk-up  apartment,  complete  with 
American  flag  shower  curtains,  was 
used  as  the  model  for  Vladimir  1  van- 


offs  apartment  in  the  film.  “Vlad  is  a 
real;  quiet,  genteel  man,  very  re¬ 
served,"  Mr.  Williams  said.  "He  told 
me  a  lot  of  stories  about  Russia,  in¬ 
cluding  how  he  had  to  stuff  his  sax 
with  towels  before  he  practiced,  or 
put  it  inside  an  armoire,  because  you 
could  lose  your  apartment  in  Moscow 
if  you  made  too  much  noise.  He  also 
told  me  how  he  would  sometimes 
have  to  play  for  parties  for  the 
K.G.B.,  and  he  showed  me  a  picture 
of  him  at  a  jazz  festival  in  Poland,  in 
which  there  were  more  K.G.B.  agents 
in  the  picture  than  there  were  musi¬ 
cians.” 

He  said  he  was  also  given  useful  ad¬ 
vice  from  several  Soviet  Emigre  ac¬ 
tors  who  play  major  parts  in  the  film, 
including  Savely  Kramarov  ("He 
was  the  Jerry  Lewis  of  Russia,”  Mr. 
Williams  said),  who  plays  a  K.G.B. 
agent;  Elya  Baskin,  who  plays  the 
clown  who  inspires  Vladimir  Ivanoff 
to  defect;  Alexander  Beniaminov, 
who  plays  Vladimir’s  grandfather; 
Ludmila  Kramarevsky,  who  plays  his 
mother;  and  Oleg  Rudnik,  another 
K.G.B  agent. 

Mr.  Williams  said  his  characteriza¬ 
tion  was  also  helped  by  his  chats  with 
some  of  the  1,000  Russian-born  extras 
who  appeared  in  the  crowd  scenes  in 
Munich,  where  the  film’s  Moscow 
scenes  were  shot.  "Many  of  them 
were  were  actors  or  directors  in  Rus¬ 
sia,"  be  said,  "and  now  most  of  them 
work  for  Radio  Free  Europe.  They're 
the  ones  who  told  me  I  sounded  like  a 
rehl  Russian,  or  if  not  that,  a  Czech  or 
a  Pole.” 

Does  he  think  that  “Moscow"  has  a 
message?  He  smiled.  “Some  people 
take  it  as  too  patriotic,”  be  said.  “But 
I  take  it  from  a  personal  view,  that 
the  thing  that  makes  this  country  in¬ 
teresting  is  the  people.  I  think  a  lot  of 
Americans  have  lost  track  that  we  all 
basically  came  from  that  route." 

Some  reviewers  have  criticized  the 
film  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  too  tough 
on  Russia,  especially  in  scenes  that 
show  the  difficulties  Russians  have  in 
purchasing  such  basic  items  as  shoes 
and  gasoline,  and  their  ecstasy  when 
soft  toilet  paper  becomes  available. 
In  one  scene,  Vladimir  Ivanoff  faints 
during  Ins  first  visit  to  an  American 
supermarket  after  he  sees  all  the 
brands  of  coffee  for  sale. 

"Paul  could  have  made  it  worse," 
Mr..  Williams  said,  grinning.  "He 
may  have  elaborated  a  touch  to  give  , 
you  a  taste  of  it  in  a  shore  time.  But  ! 
there  are  long  lines  in  America,  too. 
He  could  have  showed  the  lines  at  the 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles.  But 
there  are  some  Worse  things  in  Russia 
that  he  didn't  show,  and  not  just  the 
oppression  and  the  bureaucracy  and 
the  compromises.  There’s  genuine 
harassment  there.  In  Munich  I  met  a 
guy  who  had  spent  15  years  in  a  men¬ 
tal  hospital,  just  because  he  was  a  dis¬ 
sident  artist." 

Mr.  Williams  said  he  was  eager  for 
the  film  to  be  shown  in  Europe  —  the 
Cannes  Film  Festival  turned  it  down 
because  it  was  “too  political,  ”  he  said 
— and  especially,  in  the  Soviet  Union. 


says  that  leadership  was  not  an  issue. 
“The  Tokyo  didn't  really  lose  a  lead¬ 
er,"  Mr.  Oundjian  explained.  "There 
may  be  people  who  lead  in  different 
fields:  someone  may  be  in  charge  of 
publicity,  or  things  like  that,  but  when 
we  sit  down  to  play,  we  try  our  very 
hardest  to  be  equals.  If  we’re  playing 
the  first  movement  of  the  Smetana 
quartet,  the  violist  is  probably  the 
leader,  just  as  when  we’re  playing  the 
beginning  of  the  Brahms  G-major 
Quintet,  it’s  probably  the  cellist. 

“It's  not  a  question  of  avoiding 
leadership,  or  being  neurotic  about 
being  democratic  all  the  time,"  he 
continued.  "We’re  not  trying  to  even 
things  out  too  much  either  —  there’s 
always  a  danger  that  when  you  try 
not  to  be  aggressive  the  playing  will 
be  wishy-washy.  So  we  try  to  keep 
enough  personality  and  character  in 
our  individual  playing,  and  yet  retain 
the  sense  of  real  ensemble  and  real 
caring  about  how  we’re  playing  with 
each  other  all  the  time.” 

Mr.  Harada  said,  “I  know  of  a  quar¬ 


tet  in  which'  the  firstviolimstwoukl 
mark  the  parts  and  put  them  in  the 
music  stands  and.  the  three  others 
would  just  sit  down  and  play’ /But  I 
don’t  think  any  quartet  does  that- to¬ 
day." 

Loss  of  a  first  violinist  may  really 
be  less  traumatic  than  the  loss  of  one 
of  the  other  players.  As  Mr.  Oundjian 
put  it,  "When  the  first  violinist 
leaves,  you  still  have  the  unit  of  the 
quartet  there — the  meat,  the  body  of 
it,  where  the,  ensemble  is  the  most 
.  delicate.  If  a.first’  violinist  is  a  little 
eccentric  for  a  while,  you  could  prob¬ 
ably  get  away  with  it  more  easily 
than  if  any  other  player  didn't  know 
what  was  going  on.  So  in  ray  first  few 
months,  when  I  was  perhaps  nervous 
or  uncomfortable,  or  just  unpredict¬ 
able,  they  could  handle  that  without 
too  much  difficulty  because  they  were 
so  used  to  playing  together." 

Speaking  for  the  Japanese  mem¬ 
bers,  Mr.  Harada  explained,  "We  all  . 
studied  at  Toho,  which  is  a  very,  strict 
school.  We’d  learn  three  symphonies 
a  year,  and  play  them  over  and  over 
again  until  they  were  perfect  So  in 
playing  quartets,  we’d  do  the  same 
thing  —  rehearse  and  rehearse  to 
make  it  a  certain  way,  and  then  try  to 
play  exactly  like  that  in  the  cohcerL 
That's  why  people  always  say  the  ! 
Tokyo  plays  ‘perfectly’,  which  isn’t 
true  anyway.  But  since  Peter  joined, 

I  think  we  express  ourselves  more 
freely.  His  backgroundis  quite  differ¬ 
ent,  his  mentality-  is  different  in  his 
approach  to  concerts  from  what  ours 
used  to  be." 

Mr.  Oundjian  says  his  own  playing 
style  has  altered  considerably  too, 
though  not  necessarily  in  ways  one 
might  expect.  "People  said  when  I 
joined  the  quartet  ‘You’ll  never  be 
able  to  play  solos  anymore,  your 
sound  will  get  smaller,  your  whole 
sense  of  style  will  get  smaller.’  In  cer¬ 
tain  ways  that’s  true,  it’s  not  easy  to 
stand  up  and  play  big  concertos.  But 
the  main  difference  is  that  the  music 
is  so  different  in  concept.  I  think  my 
sound  has  gotten  bigger.  It’s  had  to! 
With  another  violin,  viola  and  cello, 
all  big  and  powerful  Amatis"  —  the 
quartet  plays  a  17th-century  family  of 
instruments  loaned  by  the  Corcoran 
Gallery  of  Art — "you  can’t  really  af¬ 
ford  to  let  the  sound  get  smalL” 

A  schedule  of  120  quartet  concerts  a 


war  leave  Mr.  Oundjian  little  time 
for  solo  playing,  but  he  likes  it  that 
way.  "So  many  people  are  going  tow 
chamber  music  today  because  they 
couldn’t  be  soloists,  not  because  they 
love  the  music,”  he  said.  "It’s  sad  to 
see  die  great  quartet  literature 
■  treated  as  though  it  was  second  best 
after  Tchaikovsky  and  Paganini  con¬ 
certos.  That’s  the  attitude  that  leads 
young  groups  to  rip  through  difficult 
works  like  the  late  Beethoven  quar¬ 
tets  in  a  flashy  way,  just  so  people 
will  notice  them.”  The  Tokyo  players 
fed  their  own  more  subdued  style 
(“music  rather  than  psychodrama’’) 
arises  out  of  a  passion  for  the  litera¬ 
ture  and  care  for  its  intricacies. 

With  the  quartet  members  getting 
,  used  to  each  other,  and  having  their 
playing  “jell",  as  Mr.  Ikeda  put  it,  it 
remained  for  their  audiences  to  get 
used  to  them  as  well.  Because  Mr. 
Oundjian  is  dark  and  slight,  like  bis 
fellow  members,  some  audience 
members  don’t  notice  any  difference 
at  alL  Mr.  Isomura  also  pointed  out 
that  the  quartet’s  fans  in  America 
sad  abroad  were  rooting  for  them,  en¬ 
couraging  them  to  “find  a  nice  violin¬ 
ist"  and  go  on. 

Earlier  this. year. -however,  they 
had  another  Rubicon  to  cross:  their 
first  tour  of  the  Far  East,  since  the 
member  change.  At  the  time  of  the 
change,  Mr.  Harada  said,  some  of 
thpir  Japanese  associates  In  .  the 
States  spread  malicious 
'  rumors  about  why  their  first  violinist 
left.  What  was  more,  when'  Mr. 
.Harada  visited  Japan,  a:  year  after 
Mr.  Oundjian  joined,  he  saw  a  Tokyo 
recording  in  a  record  shop  bearing 
the  label  “Farewell  Tokyo  String 
Quartet”  (and  in  tiny  print,  "with 
Japanese”).  Mr.  Isomura,  on  a 
laM  trip,  encountered  a  record  sales- 
Wdfoanwho  insisted  that  the  quartet 
had  disbanded.-  • 

So  they  approached  their  concerts 
in.  Japan  with  some  trepidation.  But 
after  a  bit  of  hostile  questioning  at  the 
beginning  of  a  Tokyo  press  confer¬ 
ence,  they  were  accepted,  and  are 
now  planning  to  return  in  September 
1985.  The  similarities,  it  appeared, 
were  greater  than  the  differences. 


Heidi  Waleson  is  a  freelance  writer 
on  musical  subjects. 
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“WHEN  TWO  mother*. get 
together  these  days  th^y- either'  talk 
about  ozrot  'or  head  lice,*'  said  a 
young,  woman  who  holds  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  position  and  lives  in. a  classy 
neighbourhood.  ■■■ 

There  was  a  time  when  having 
__  ^affected  rich  and  poor  alike  and 
the"  humour  of  it  was  not  lost  on 
Robert  Burns  when  he  composed 
his  classic  Louse  on  Jenny  s  Bonnet. 
The  plague  of  head  iice,body  lice 
and  pubic  lice  was1  common  to  ail 
and  the  aristocracy  spent  as  much 
time  scratching  as  did  the  peasant. 

With  changes  'in  standards  of 
hygiene  plus  the  advent  -Of  insec¬ 
ticides  like  DDT  the  problem  was 
virtually  eradicated  and  few  people 
outside  of  those  with  very  poor 
hygiene  even  thought  of  something 
like  lice. 

Today,  with  more  and  more  in¬ 
secticides  being  removed  from  the 
market  because  of  fear  that  they  may 
be  harmful  the  circle  has  come  full 
swing  and  whether  your  child 
studies  in  a  prestigious  .  private 
or  not  offers  no  protection 
ectoparasites. 

Most  common  is  tbe  head  louse,  a 
tiny  creature  that  crawls  about  in 
the  hair  and  lays  her  eggs,  glueing 
them  to  the  hairs  about  1  cm.  from 
the  scalp.  There,  where  the 
temperature  is  about  32  degrees 
centigrade,  the  egg  hatches  in  six  to 
ten  days,  and  tbe  larval  louse  begins 
to  whip  about  with  a  great  deal  of 
aggressive  activity.  The  iarva 
matures  in  about  two  weeks  and  the 
females  breed,  and  begin  to  lay  their 
eggs.  Their  life  of  a  mature  louse  is 
about  two  weeks. 

One  female  who  has  already  been 
fertilized  is  quite  enough  to  produce 
a  strong  infestation  after  a  few 
weeks  and  even  hairs  with  eggs  at¬ 
tached  can  be  a  source  of  infesta- 
ti-OT. 

— ^-eventing  head  lice,  according 
to  Dr.  Rafael  Lidror,  chief  en- 
tymologist  of  the  Health  Ministry,  is 
a  matter  of  personal  hygiene.  The 
hair  should  always  be  kept  clean. 

Frequent  shampooing  in  hot 
water,  preferably  about  43  degrees 
C.  is  a  deterrent,  as  is  frequent 
thorough  combing  with  a  fine  tooth 


A  lousy  subject 

D'vora  Ben  Shaul  investigates  a  modem  plague. 


comb.  One  should  avoid  using 
combs,  brushes  .  and  towels  that 
have  been  used  by  others. 

In  short,  the  pedantic  middle 
class  values  that  were  adhered  to 
until  the  Sixties  by  most  of  the 
western- world  is  a  deterrent  to  louse 
infestation. 

Lidfor  says  that  the  problem  is 
not  a  particularly  Israeli  one.  All 
over  the  world,  as  the  stronger  in¬ 


secticides  have  been  phased  out  and 
hygienic  patterns  have  changed, 
there  has  been  an  increasing  in¬ 
cidence  of  louse  infestation.  Both 
the  U.S.  and  Britain  have  mounted 
campaigns  to  eradicate  lice. 

But  getting  rid  of  lice  is  another 
matter.  There  are  at  least  ten  sham¬ 
poos  and  sprays  on  the  market  in 
Israel  and  none  of  them,  except  for 
one  containing  Carbo-Phos,  that  is 


available  only  with  a  doctor's 
prescription,  is  as  effective  as  either 
one  might  wish  or  as  its  makers 
claim  it  is. 

The  only  non-prescription 
preparations  available  now-  are 
based  on  pyrethrins.  a  product  of 
the  pyrethrum  flower.  There  are 
good  results  reported  as  to  the  ex¬ 
termination  of  adults  but  not  all  the 
larv  ae  are  always  kilted  and  in  many 


cases  the  eggs,  or  nils  hatch  later, 
and  ihe  infestation  continues. 

Rcinfcstzlion  is  also  a  problem  so 
that  whenever  iice  must  treated  all 
the  people  involved  whether  it's  a 
faniiy  or  a  complete  school  class  — 
should  undergo  treatment  at  the 
same  time. 

Many  pc  or  is  nave  given  up  the 
fich-  thy.  -htitr-.cos  and  sprays 

and  have  returned  to  the  treatment 
grandmother  used  —  &  mixture  cf 
one  part  kerosene,  cne  part  cocking 
£il  and  one  part  '.-in czar. 

The  hair  is  soaked  with  this  mix¬ 
ture.  :i  is  left  for  a  few  hours,  and 
tncr.  washed  off.  It  is  highly  effec¬ 
tive.  excremeiv  uncornfor  table  and 
is  not  recommended  by  the  Health 
Ministry  because  co  one  really 
know<  jus:  what  the  effect  of  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  kerosene  to  the  skin 
oxer  such  a  large  area  might  have  in 
the  long  run. 

Although  the  ministry  also  does 
nc:  recommend  using  the  shampoos 
gs  a  preventative  measure  many 
mothers  do  so,  even  though  it  is 
rather  expensive.  The  reason  it  is 
not  recommended  is  on  a  basis  of 
■‘the  less  pesticides  the  better"  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  we  also  know 
very  little  about  the  repeated  use  of 
the  pyrethrum  compounds  either. 
In  fact,  in  ruling  out  sc  many  of  the 
proven  pesticides  one  pharmacist 
said:  “We  have  exchanged  a  devil 
we  knew  fer  a  devil  we  don’t." 

Even  after  treatment,  it  is 
desirable  to  wash  all  bedding  in  a 
washing  machine  with  hot  water 
and  detergent  and  to  thoroughly  sun 
pillows  and  blankets,  sweaters  and 
other  item*  that  may  harbour  the  in¬ 
sects  or  their  eggs. 

Lidror  says  that  if  one  is  consis¬ 
tent  in  hygiene  and  in  treatment 
when  necessary  then  it  is  not  too 
hard  to  control  the  problem. 

Although  only  about  20  per  cent 
of  the  population  have  lice,  at  one 
time  or  another,  inis  number  u: 
highly  concentrated  ;r. 
schoolchildren. 

The  Health  Ministry  especially 
cautions  people  not  :o  be  templed 
to  use  pesticides  designed  for 
agriculture  or  for  animals  since  they 
can  be  very  dangerous. 


IN  view  of  the  seemingly  hopeless 
situation  that  has  developed  con¬ 
cerning  cur  attempts  ct  chemical 
warfare  against  the  lice  it  seems  to 
me.  as  an  animal  behaviourist,  that 
wc  should  explore  the  time 
honoured  system  of  eradication  so 
well  tested  by  cur  nearest  and 
dearesi.  the  greater  apes. 

Chimpanzees  do  not  shampoo 
with  foams  or  spray  with  aurosois, 
ror  would  any  doting  mother  chimp 
countenance  the  pouring  cf  noxious 
substances  like  kerosene  on  the 
precious  baby...  no,  no.  They  simply 
lake  care  of  the  problem  in  a  much 
more  pleasant,  completely  harmless 
and  highly  effective  manner. 

They  groom  one  anoiher.  as¬ 
siduously  picking  out  both  the 
parasites  and  their  eggs.  If  cne  can 
judge  by  the  way  they  look  when 
doing  so,  both  the  groomer  and  the 
groomec  derive  greet  physical  and 
emotional  benefit  from  the  contact. 

It  seems  to  me  thcr.  that  this 
system,  having  never  bscn  given  a 
fair  trial,  at  least  not  in  modern 
times,  shouid  be  given  serious  con¬ 
sideration.  Starting  rritft  the  little 
ones,  our  great  epe  relatives  have 
shewn  us  that  not  only  mamma  and 
pappa  groom  the  young,  but  every 
adult  in  the  group  spends  at  least 
some  of  their  time  doing  this. 

Think,  just  for  a  moment,  what  a 
lot  of  neuroses  might  be  prevented 
if  our  offspring  basked  in  that  much 
personal  attention.  The  Association 
cf  Mothers  of  Future  Psychiatrists 
v.-iil  no  doubt  protest,  but  the  effort 
is  stil!  well  worthwhile.  There  is  also 
the  social  aspect  of  grooming  hour  in 
schools  which  would  give  the  ex¬ 
hausted  teacher  a  free  period  is 
vliicJ:  to  pair  up  ivJtfc  Iier  favourite 
"rooming  partner  for  a  spell,  or 
demote  her  attentions  to  grooming 
her  charges. 

As  for  adults,  everyone  would 
have  his  or  her  preferred  grooming 
partner  or  partners.  The  chimps 
again  have  decreed  that  these 


partners  may  be  of  either  ones  own 
or  the  opposite,  and  there  can 
be  many  multiple  mutual  grooming 
arrangements  within  the  group. 

Another  factor  that  has  been 
observed  is  that  the  preferred 
grooming  partner  is  not  necessarily 
the  preferred  sexual  partner  and 
this  new  found  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion  would  no  doubt  go  far  in 
removing  the  pleasure  of  human 
touch  from  the  taboo  “only  you 
with  me"  area  and  into  a  rewarding, 
socially  enriching  association. 

It  would  also  make  us  a  lot  less 
chatty.  Most  of  us  talk  too  much 
anyway  and  in  the  Naked  Ape  Des¬ 
mond  Morris  points  out  that  our 
tendency  to  aimless  chit  chat  is  real¬ 
ly  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
grooming  contact,  making  it  neces¬ 
sary.  in  order  to  reach  out  to 
anyone,  to  keep  up  a  constant 
stream  of  what  he  calls  “grooming 
talk.” 

Last  of  all,  it  could  have  serious 
political  consequences.  Wouldn’t 
everyone  rejoice  to  see  Arik  Sharon 
reach  over  and  run  his  fingers 
through  Shuiamil  Aloni’s  curls?  Or 
hew  about  the  heart  warming  spec¬ 
tacle  of  Yuval  Nc'cman  grooming 
Y cssi  Sarid?  The  pcs  Abilities  are 
unlimited.  If  we  really  got  into  it 
then  Sephardis  and  Ashkenazi's, 
religious  and  secular,  left  and  right, 
even  Jews  and  Arabs  might  Find 
their  preferred  grooming  partners 
on  the  other  side  of  seme  largely 
imaginary  barrier. 

And  then,  in  this  state  of  inflation 
of  ministries  we  could  fill  at  least 
one  portfolio  with  the  role  of 
Minister  of  Nit  Picking.  It  would 
keep  the  minister  out  of  mischief 
and,  if  ail  this  gels  zusied  roan 
enough,  v.-s  ciictilri  Levs  die  r.tosi 
peaceful  election  ever  zz  people 
queue  up  ai  the  polls  and,  instead  of 
fretting,  sit  in  the  warm  sunlight  and 
comb  one  another’s  hair. 

Dvora  Ben  Shaul 


IN  THIS  AGE  of  materialism,  when 
few  of  us  over  the  age  of  six  still 
believe  that  the  best  things  in  life 
are  free,  there  is  very  little  we  will 
do  without  money  and  very  little  we 
.  won't  for  money: 

We  will  work  hard,  waive  our 
self-respect,  gamble  and  put 
ourselves  out  for  it.  Those  of  us  who 
do  not  strictly  adhere  to  the  high 
ideals  that  set-  man  q>art  from  the 
lower  orders  will  even  cheat,  steal, 
rob  and  murder  for  it.  • 

A/l,  it  no£  ^s4mrvaimi  ^ 

Professor  oj  management^ 
Abraham  fcorroSn, -an-  industrial' 
psychologist  from  City  University  of 
-Jfr'York,  has  developed  a 
hypothesis  refuting  the  widely-held 
view  that  money  gives  us  life 
satisfaction. 

Korman.  who  with  his  Israeli  as¬ 
sistant,  Dr.  Chaim  Lavie.  has  made 
a  wide-ranging  study  of  the  subject 
in  the  U.S.  and  Israel,  maintains 
that  while  people  see  money  as 
holding  the  promise  of  “some  kind 
of  greater  satisfaction,"  in  fact  “it 
gives  very  litUe." 

^.-jrman  said  in  a  recent  Tech- 
nidrf  lecture  that  the  extensive 
literature  and  his  polls  showed  that 
when  it  comes  down  to  brass  tacks 
there  are  very  few  who  will  as  much 
as  say  it  does.  Conceding  that  his 
research  was  conducted  principally 
among  management  personnel,  he 
revealed  that  a  mere  zero  to  six  per 
cent  perceived  a  relationship 
between  income  levels  and  life 
satisfaction. 

Unfortunately,  few  of  us  will 
believe  it  until  we’ve  worn  ourselves 
out  getting'  the  money  that's  not 
worth  it. 


Money’s  not  worth  a  cent 

We  wear  ourselves  out  getting  the  money,  but  find  it  doesn't  give  us 
satisfaction/says  Prof  ."Abraham  Korman.  Ya'acov  Fried  ler  reports. 


“One  reason  why  money  does 
not  give  us  what  we  think  it  should 
is  that  the  things  it  can  buy  us  are 
not  as  satisfying,  when  we  can  af¬ 
ford  them,  as  we  think  they’re  going 
to  be  when  we  can’t.  Moreover,  the 
mgre  wc.worjc  to  get  something  the 
less  If -'satisGes  our"  ejqjectaBons. 
because -the -more  you  spend  for-*  in 


Jewish  Sages  put  it  so  long  ago, 
“Nobody’s  as  wise  as  the  man  of  ex¬ 
perience.” 

In  American  materialism  which, 
Korman  noted,  “starts  where  Israeli 
materialism  leaves  off.”  the  women 


who 

mov27nents 


something  the  more  you  expect 
from  it. 

.  “What  we  can  buy  is  not  what  we 
think  we  can  buy  and  we  can’t  find 
out  till  we’ve  bought  it,”  Korman 
noted. 

The  “disconfirmed  expectations" 
have  reached  a  stage  where  the  peo¬ 
ple  who’ve  made  the  money  no 
longer  think  they  should  work  hard. 

“Most  of  what  you  buy  is  junk,” 
“you’ll  soon  get  bored  with  what 
you  bought,”  “advertising  can’t  be 
taken  as  a  guide  because  it  doesn't 
deliver  what  it  promises,"  “taxes 
(and  in  Israel,  inflation)  will  eat  up 
the  extra  money  you  can  make 
working  harder  anyway,”  “all  jobs 
are  boring  and  every  type  of  work 
involves  repetitive  tasks”  are  the 
kind  of  answers  he  got. 

There  is  another  drawback  to 
making  money  “you  pay  to  make 
it,”  in  terms  of  the  cost  of  success  at 
the  expense  of  your  familiy  life  and 
friendships.  His  research  among 
students  showed  “the  young  won’t 
believe  it  till  they  have  the  money 
but  not  the  perfect  life."  As  the 


the  illusion  that  they'll  be  ab.le  to 
make  as  much  money  out  of  two 
days*  painting  as  from  a  week’s 
work  in  a  career. 

Finally,  there  is  the  “Sleeping 
.  ,  _.  Beauty’’  who  combines  career  and 

|hr°ufytjhe  vanous  feminist^  family.,  by  taking  a  few-  years  off 
ments  are  entering  the  rat  race  eVery  few  years  to  raise  her  children 

“as  they  should  be."  This  may  well 
be  the  ideal,  but  the  fly  in  the  oint- 
men*  is  that  “in  most  firms  they 
won’t  keep  the  job  open  for  her." 

Women’s  Liberation  has 
motivated  "millions  of  women  to 
run  away  from  family  and  kitchen” 


increasing*  numbers,  putting 


career  before  family,  are  now  learn¬ 
ing  the  hard  lesson  too. 

In  fact,  three  specific  feminine 
svndroncs  have  developed  in  the 
field. 

“The  Superwoman’*  who 
manages  to  make  a  brilliant  career 
but  still  wants  a  husband  and 
children  and  concludes  “I’ll  have  to 
work  harder”  to  have  both,  but 
mostly  Find  out  that  it  car.’t  be  done. 
To  spare  herself  the  agony  of  going 
mad,  “she  has  to  make  a  decision, 
but  so  does  everybody  else.  Men 
don’t  get  away  with  it  either,  but 
they  don't  realise  it  until  they've  lost 
the  battle."  What  keeps  men  going 
is  the  illusion  that  “it  won't  happen 
to  me,  I  can  have  a  perfect  career 
and  private  life  too."  Women  are 
about  to  be  disillusioned  too. 

“The  Cinderella  complex"  is 
what  happens  to  the  career  woman 
who  in  the  back  of  her  mind  is 
afraid  that  her  success  is  really  too 
good  to  be  true,  and  may  give  it  up 
and  “go  into"  painting,  or  some 
such  activity  that  won’t  take  up  all 
her  time.  Some  of  them  will  keep 


into  careers  which  have  been  in¬ 
strumental  :n  a  4S  per  cent  divorce 
rate  in  the  U.S.  “and  women  living 
with  vionsn”  Korman  said. 

Having  said  all  this.  Korman  con¬ 
ceded  that  there  is  still  the  positive 
effect  of  money  to  be  considered. 
There  must,  as  it  were,  be  more  to  it 
for  so  many  to  strive  so  hard  to  get 
it. 

Korman  rioids  that  "money  gives 
you  a  sense  of  power,  the  belief  that 
you  can  buy  your  way  out  of  situa¬ 
tions  you  don’t  like,  that  you  can’t 
be  controlled.  The  richer  you  are. 
the  more  you  reach  the  conclusion 
that  you  can’t  be  controlled." 

It  doesn’t  really  matter  whether 
you  can.  say.  buy  off  a  traffic  cop 
who  cives  you  a  sf  ceding  ticket,  or 
whether  you  only  believe  you  could. 
"The  higher  up  you  get,  the  less  the 
effect  of  external  control  on  you; 


this  gives  you  a  sense  of  power  and 
an  arrogance.” 

Nevertheless,  even  the  rich  and 
powerful  “wiil  still  suffer  from  ail 
Lhe  sicknesses  of  urban  society;”  as 
for  instance  an  appalling  suicide 
rate  among  the  children  of  the  af¬ 
fluent.  but  “they  have  the  sense  of 
power.” 

The  idea  of  more  men cy  festers 
their  illusion!::  “!f  I  had  mere  I'd  be 
satisfied,"  and  “keeps  them  in  their 
dream  world.” 

"1  believe  that  this  sense  cf  list¬ 
ing  control  Gvcr  outside  factors  is  an 
illusion  which  leads  them  .to  seek 
more  power.  Achievement  motiva¬ 
tion  seems  not  to  be  important  in  a 
large  organisation,  but  power 
motivation  is.  The  need  for  achieve¬ 
ment  holds  good  only  up  to  a  middle 
level  of  management;  higher  up  it’s 
only  the  need  for  power.'* 


Kerman's  bottom  line  was  that  we 
should  recognize,  while  there  is  yet 
lime,  that  money  is  very  limited  as  a 
provider  of  motivation  or  satisfac¬ 
tion.  His  advice;  “Think  again 
before  you  commit  your  life  to  mak¬ 
ing  money,  it  won’t  buy  you  your 
dreams.  I  sense  that  money  is  not 
»T,  and  those  who  commit  their 
iives  to  materialism  will  find  in  the 
end  that  it  has  failed  them." 

Yet.  judging  from  the  students  he 
interviewed  for  his  study,  few  of  us 
are  about  to  take  ihe  advice  —  a: 
least  not  until  we  wifi  have  learned 
on  our  own  skins  that  money  is  not 
what  we  really  sought.  By  that  time, 
however,  all  we  can  still  do  is  spend 
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Promoted  by:  DVARIM  Co., 

FRIEDMAN  REAL  ESTATE 

ere  proud  to  offer- 

GONEN  WOODS 

in  Jerusalem’s  Old  Katamon 
4,  Hachish  Street 

We  announce  the  sale  of  this  luxury  project 

Duplexes  of  5  and  €  rooms  and  gardens 
Original  Arab  apartments  with  garden  or  terrace  — 
fully  restored,  preserving  meir  charm  and  sf.le 
Duplex  penthouse  with  68  sq  .t.  of  terraces 
Villas  with  gardens 

5-room  apartment  with  a  27  sq  m  terrace 
Some  of  the  special  points 

Individual  central  heating.  From  the  higher  floors  very  pleasant  views, 
elevators,  storage  rooms,  underground  parking  The  gardens  will  be 
beautifully  laid  out 

Only  best  quality  building  materials  will  be  used,  and  the  brush  of  flooring, 
tiling,  kitchen  and  bathroom  furniture  and  fittings  w.'l  be  cf  the  highest 
standard  produced  in  Israel. 

GONEN  WOODS  is  especially  suitable  for  families  witn  children  and  For 
professionals  m  need  of  a  separate  cltnic  or  office 

The  architects  are  Zvi  Spalter  and  Lev  Stem,  who  planned  the  project  of 
King  David  Gardens 

Sales  Office:  FRIEDMAN  REAL  ESTATE,  30  h'aportzim  Street. 

Jerusalem.  Tel.  02-666S43.  S65534 

Brochures  and  technical  specification  on  request. 


AifcutuMti  TO  UUR  CliENrib 

wfiEli  WILL  YOU  TRY  US? 

This  SPRING  wa  travel  to  ITALY,  May  9-29  —  guaranteed  departure 
This  SUMMER  our  prestigious  tours  go  to 

*  SCANDINAVIA  —  July  15-August  5 

★  AUSTRIA  —  SWITZERLAND  —  August  5-29 
Tour  Highlights: 

Copenhagen  —  Stockholm  —  Oslo  —  Beitostol  —  Geir  anger  — 
Bailstrand  and  Bergen 

Vienna  —  Zsll  am  Sec  —  Schruns  —  Vulpera  and  Zurich 


Special  Holiday  Program  at  a  5  Star  Hotel 
in  Bad  —  Ten-asp  —  Vulpera:  August  1 6-26 


All  3  tours  cro  accompanied  by  MaxDanziger 
Particulars  and  a  detailed  brochure  at  your  travel  agent,  or: 
TEL  AVIV:  56  Alienby,  Tel.  656281/2 

o 


RAMAT  GAN:  26  Bialik,  Tel.  738133 
RAANANA:  8  Borochov,  Tel.  052-33188 
RAiWAT  KASRARON:  21  Trumpeldor,  Tel.  471363 


The  Travel  Agency 
with  the  European  approach 
wishes  you  Hag  Sameah 


With  Best  Wishes  for 
a  Happy,  Kosher 
Pessah 


Available  at  the  wig  styiist:TZIPi  _ 

40  Herzog  st.,  Bnei  Brak,  tel. 03-795388 
and  at  exclusive  shops 


Senior 


Licensed  by  Ministry  of  Labour  and  Social  Affairs 

Several  places  now  available 
for  ambulatory 

patients  and  those  in  need  of  nursing  care. 

Details;  Tel.  02-717743  at  30  Rehov  tin  Gadi. 

Talpiot.  Jerusalem. 


Ohr  Somayach  Presents: 

TEVYA  —  FIDDLER  —  YENTL  —  SHTETL 
WHAT  IS  YOUR  REAL  NAME 
How  Fsr  Back  Do  You  Go? 

Jewish  Roots  —  Family  iree 

Trace  Yogs*  Background 

The  world  renowned  Jewish  genealogist 
Rabbi  Shmuel  Gore 

TIME:  Wed.  Eve..  April  18  at  8.00  p.m.  —  Choi  Hamoed 
1  intermediate  days) 

PLACE:  Central  City  Office  —  31  King  George 
topp.  Tourist  Information  Centre! 

A  UNIQUE  LECTURE  IN  ENGLISH 
*  INFORMATIVE  *  STIMULATING  *  EXCITING  * 
Opening  remarks  by  Rabbi  Label  Adler  —  Adminisircuor 
ALL  WELCOME:  TOURISTS  RESIDENTS 
A  Happy  and  Kosher  Pesach 
raw  in 

No  Admission  Fee 


DRIVE 

CAREFULLY 
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Ishmael  and 
his  brother 


By  A.E.  NORDJEN/Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 


w  HATE  VE  R  W  E  DO  or  do  not  do, 
the  contest  between  the  Jews  and 
the  Arabs  over  the  Promised  Land 
will  go  on  and  it  wilt  continue  dis¬ 
turbing  world  peace.  Anyone  who  is 
worried  that  the  world  will  forget 
Lhe  contest  completely  if  we  do  this 
or  don't  do  that  about  the  Palesti¬ 
nians  forget  the  contest  completely 
i4.  worrying  needlessly. 

For  I  he  Palestinians  are  only 
those  Arabs  and  Moslems  most  hurt 
by  the  Jewish  return  to  the 
Promised  Land  and,  dispiriting  as  ii 
may  be.  the  prophetic  fact  is  that 
the  Arabs  and  we  Jews  are  fated  to 
keep  fighting  over  this  sliver  of  real 
estate  until  one  side  wins  and  the 
other  loses,  or  the  Messiah  comes. 

A  20th-century  Arab  prophet  not 
only  foresaw  this,  but  understood 
ihut  ;he  fight,  being  over  much 
more  than  land,  must  involve  what 
he  caiied  ‘the  entire  world": 

“Two  important  phenomena,  of 
the  same  nature  and  nevertheless 
oppujv.-d.  which  have  not  yet  at- 
t.acJrd  anybody's  attention, 
manifest  themselves  at  this  time  in 
Asia- sc  Turkey:  they  are  the 
awakening  of  the  Arab  nation  and 
the  latent  efforts  of  the  Jews  to 
reconstitute  the  ancient  monarchy 
of  Israel,  on  a  very  large  scale. 
Thrse  two  movements  are  destined 
to  fight  each  other  continually,  until 
one  of  them  prevails  ovtr  the  other. 
Li  non  the  final  outcome  of  the  bat¬ 
tle  between  these  two  peoples, 
representing  two  opposed  princi¬ 
ple*  ,hc  fate  of  ibt  entire  world  will 
•ier.-i  -d 

7,i k  passage  was  published  by  the 
anti-Semite  and  early  Arab 
nationalist  Negib  Azoury  in  the 
rame  year  as  David  Ben-Gurion  of 
Pi.y.”L  ui usd  up  in  Jaffa.  1905.  It 
r::;-kcs  good  enough  sense  79  years 


•  rfh.%£L  SilUfr'JNiE'iTA  BtEiSHEBA.  A 

BJrii  i-'.jlug.  Tel  A?!-  Museum,  March  10) 
•ion*  Currie  zuodurUng.  ?kh  Gllah  Yanm, 
auprauu;  Mosbe  Epalela,  flutist;  ElyaJm 
Siiideiaa  roihiisl.  J  S.  Bock;  Canute  No.  309 
tor  -n.<?ra£io.  OnCt  MaUaao  and  strings;  Violla 
Courerto  in  0  minor:  Srite  bo.  2  in  B  minor  for 
Rule-  axuiooo  no  string*. 

^HEkc  Will  be  nc  shortage  of 
Bai  h  pci  FOi  .iiaiiCCa  if:  the  next  year 
v-i  *v  as  in*  caieodar-conscious 
rr.ukivai  CvffitTiUiiily  iakes  note  of 
.he  JSJii  n  ar.iii ,  srsaty  of 
(he  compose,  s  birth  (March  21. 
i  v*:* !  i>  esides  the  enjoy  ment  of  im¬ 
mortal  works,  the  season  should  of¬ 
fer  a  wide{ ranging  review  of  current 
interpretive  approaches;  valuable 
modern  Bach  scholarship  and  per¬ 
formance  practice  hold  out  the 
promise  of  thought-provoking  dis¬ 
coveries  and  comparisons. 

The  programme  by  the  Israel  Sin- 
fonietta  —  ins  first  salvo  in  the  local 
Such  offensive  -  contained  nosur- 
rri3o?.  O'.,  id  tided  by  John  Currie, 
•»  vr*,L.-a  oHercd  three  works  — 
j  vc*.  aid.  camiiia  a  i.oncerto  and  a 
suite  -  all  reflecting  the  solid, 
down  tu-earth  foundation  of  the 
composer's  musical  world  Perhaps 
ror  that  reason,  the  conductor 
emphasized  straightforward  motion 
and  hefty  orchestral  sonority,  which 
tended  to  overpower  the  softer  pas¬ 
sages  hy  the  soloists.  There  were 
moments  of  greater  transparency 
and  delicacy  —  as  in  the  Rondeau  of 
the  Suite  —  but  they  were  infre¬ 
quent.  The  seeming  equation 


later  to  anyone  who  believes  in 
Scripture  or  in  the  psycho-history  of 
peoples,  or  both. 

Wien  Azoury  cites  “two  impor¬ 
tant  phenomena,  of  the  same  nature 
and  nevertheless  opposed,"  he 
could  be  taking  as  his  text  the  16th 
and  21st  chapters  of  Genesis.  There 
the  stories  are  told  of  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  Ishmael  and  of  Sarah  and 
God  convincing  the  r  reluctant 
Abraham  to  throw  Hagar  and  her 
son  out  of  the  tent  and  into  the 
burning  desert. 

Ishmael  and  Isaac,  the  Arabs  and 
the  Jews,  aren't  cousins.  We’re 
closer  than  that  —  we’re  actually 
half-brothers.  And  wc  have  un¬ 
finished  family  business. 

According  to  the  Oki  Testament, 
one  son  got  the  blessing  and  in¬ 
heritance  from  the  patriarch  and 
God.  while  the  other  was  booted 
out  with  his  mother.  The  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  says  Ishmael  will  be  “a  great 
nation,"  but  nevertheless  “a  wild 
man:  his  hand  will  be  against  every 
man.  and  every  man's  hand  against 
him."  in  any  case,  the  inheritance 
—  the  Promised  Land  —  will  not  be 
his. 

Any  real  Jew,  or  for  that  matter 
real  Christian,  knows  the  relevant 
biblical  chapters  and  verses.  God 
says  to  Abraham  in  Genesis  17:  “I 
will  give  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed 
after  thee...  all  the  land  of  Canaan... 
Sarah  thy  wife  shall  bear  thee  a  son 
indeed;  and  thou  shalt  call  his  ne 
name  Isaac;  and  I  will  establish  ray 
covenant  with  him...  As  for 
Ishmael...  I  will  make  him  a  great 
nation.  But  my  covenant  will  I  es¬ 
tablish  with  Isaac." 

MOSLEMS  BELIEVE  that  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  are  completed 
and  corrected  by  the  Koran.  Ac- 


Expulsion  of  Hagar,  from  a  painting  by  Peter  Paul  Reubens 


cording  to  the  Koran,  the  son  who 
was  thrown  out  was  later  also  bles- 
.sed,  and  became  a  prophet  of  God. 
But  psycho-historical  insight  says 
that  H agar's  son  .will  always  nurse  a 
fearful  grievance.  It  may  lie  dor¬ 
mant  for  thousands  of  years  while 
the  wandering  Jews  are  treated 
alternatively  with  contempt  and 
liberality  by  Christians  and 
Moslems,  but  what  are  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  years  when  it  comes  to  a 
memory  like  this?  How  couid 
anyone,  or  any  people,  ever  forget 
or  forgive  such  a  thing  as  happened 
to  Ishmael,  or  stop  fearing  that  it 
might  happen  again? 

As  soon  as  the  Jews  started  com¬ 
ing  back  with  big  ideas,  Arabs  such 
as  Azoury  understood  what  was  go¬ 
ing  on:  the  formerly  favoured  half- 
brother  was  coming  back  from  his 
wanderings  to  reclaim  his  in¬ 
heritance.  Isaac  would  try  to  elbow 
Ishmael  across  the  river  and  into  the 
desert  again,  at  precisely  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  Ishraaelites  were 
getting  big,  nationalistic  ideas  of 
their  own. 


To  the  elements  of  an  ordinary 
fight  over  a  notch  of  land  and  the 
privileges  of  the  top  dog,  which  has 
been  going  on  now  through  various 
permutations  for  almost  a  hundred 
years,  you  must  therefore  add  a 
primordial,  traumatic  memory 
dating  back  thousands  of  years.  This 
makes  the  fight  over  the  Land  of 
Israel  and/or  Palestine  radically  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  the  German  and 
French  tribes  over  Alsace-Lorraine, 
the  blacks  and  whites  over  South 
Africa,  the  Flemings  and  Walloons 
over  Belgium  or  the  pioneers  and. 
the  Red  Indians  over  America.  The 
stakes  for  the  protagonists  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Jordan 
are  duaying. 

If  the  Palestinian  Arabs  lose  the 
rest  of  what  we  Jews  call  the  Land 
of  Israel,  this  will  mean  that  they 
will  have  lost  their  entire  homeland, 
a  very  tangible  thing  to  lose  and  a 
cause  for  great  bitterness.  But  it  will 
also  mean  that  all  the  Arabs  and 
Moslems,  all  the  sons  and  adopted 
sons  of  the  maltreated  son,  will  have 
lost  the  symbol  of  inheritance  and 


favour.  They  will  have  to  face  the 
fact  that  the  younger,  legitimate 
son,  whose  Book  is  older,  has  been 
vindicated,  that  God  has  really 
chosen  to  bless  him  and  curse  the  , 
firstborn.  And  that  is  a  sickening 
prospect.  Never  mind  that  the 
Arabs  already  have  21  nation-states 
of  their  own,  and  the  other  Moslems 
another  21. 

Would  such  a  loss  be  a  sign  of 
God's  will?  Would  a  good  Moslem 
submit  to  it?  * 

No L And  again  no! 

A  Moslem,  an-  Arab,  will  never 
submit  to  the  Jews.  How  could  he, 
when  any  serious  Moslem  — -  Sun¬ 
ni  or  Shi'ite,  Arab  or  Persian  or 
anything  else  —  recalls  what  die 
Jews  did  to  Mohammed? 

Any  young  man  wearing  a  skull- 
cup  and  studying  in  one  of  the 
Moslem  academies  next  to  ai- 
Aksa  mosque  knows  that  all  the 
biographers  of  the  Prophet  agree 
that  it  was  as  a  result  of  tasting 
poisoned  meat  given  to  him  by  the 
Jewish  girl  Zaynab  that  Moham¬ 
med,  peace  be  upon  him,  died.  Any 
such  young  man,  hitting  the  books 
while  the  communications  satellites 
whiz  overhead,  also  knows  that  the 
Messenger  went  first  to  the  Jews 
with  his  news,  but  tbey  laughed  at 
him. 

No  wonder  he  had  to  make  war 
on  them,  using  many  stratagems.  No 
wonder  he  had  to  loot  their  towns  in 
Arabia,  kidnap  their  women, 
behead  their  men.  Hie  Koran  gives 
voluminous  proof  that  they  asked 
for  it.  And  still  the  Jews  plot  and 
sneer. 

The  young  man  in  the  academy 
would  not  be  surprised  if  he  were 
told  that  a  skull-capped  Jew 
standing  by  what  they  term  the 
Western  Wall,  100  yards  from 
where  he  is  sitting,  has  just  com¬ 
pared  the  amplified  call  of  al-Aksa’s 
muezzin  to  the  braying  of, a  jackass. 

The  Jews  want  to  tear  down  al- 
Aksa  and  rebuild  their  temple! 

And  die  communications  satel¬ 
lites  and  F-15  fighter-bombers  whiz 
overhead. 

The  writer  if  a  member  of  The  Jerusalem 
Post  editorial  staff 


PLENTY  OF  BAGH 


between  volume  and  vitality  helped 
neither  overall  balance  nor  expres¬ 
siveness. 

i  n  the  opening  cantata,  Non  sa  die 
sia  dohre,  Gilah  Yaron  phrased  her 
part  with  considerable  sensitivity, 
and  the  flute  blended  nicely  with 
the  warm  timbre  of  her-soprano.  On 
his  own  in  the  popular  Suite,  Moshe 
Epstein,  the  principal  flautist  of  the 
orchestra,  exhibited  solid  profes¬ 
sionalism  and  technical  prowess. 

Elyahu  Shulman,  the  sinfonietta's 
concertmaster,  was  the  soloist  in  the 
D  minor  violin  concerto,  better 
known  in  its  harpsichord  version.  A 
resourceful  instrumentalist  and 
dedicated  artist,  Shulman  played 
with  determination  and  energy  to 
bum.  The  high-strung  dynamics  and 
driven  tempi  he  chose  for  the  outer 
movements  provided  the  needed  — 
if  somewhat  exaggerated  —  tension. 
In  the  slow  movement,  however,  his 
widely  vibrating  tone  and  dynamic 
waves  created  an  atmosphere  of 
sorrowful  sentimentality,  and  the 
lofty  spiritual  dimension  was  lost. 

ELI  KAREV 

NETANYA  ORCHESTRA,  SMney  Hunan, 
conductor;  Zcdnrya  Ptmrtm,  oiuo  (Hencktritt 
Audi  tori  tun,  Wingate  bstmite,  Nrtiaya). 
Mozart:  Overton,  Tbe  Marriage  of  Figaro; 


_ MUSIC 

Bectl»»ra:  nano  Concerto  No.  3  in  C  minor, 
op.  37;  SBwDbs:  koreiia  Sake,  op.  II;  Dvorak: 
Shnwk  Dances,  No.  4,  10  id  I;  Russia! : 
Overture,  Semruotk. 

IT  IS  A  pity  that  the  Netanya 
Orchestra  is  seldom  heard  in  our 
larger  cities,  as  its  members  play 
with  an  infectious  elan  that  goes  far 
to  compensate  for  technical 
imperfections. 

Guest  conductor  Sidney  Fix  man, 
known  in  England  for  his  advocacy 
of  Jewish  and  Israeli  music,  is  a 
thorough  professional  with  a  clear 
beat  who  communicates  his  involve¬ 
ment  to  audience  and  orchestra. 
One  suspects  that  his  seeming 
predeliction  for  siow  tempi  was  dic¬ 
tated  more  by  consideration  for  the 
orchestra’s  capabilities  than  per¬ 
sonal  conviction.  Only  in  the 
K&elia  Suite  by  Sibelius  were  these 
tempi  really  damaging. 

Zecharya  Plavic,  soloist  in 
Beethoven's  Third  Piano  Concerto, 
confirmed  the  fine  impression  he 
made  as  a  Rubinstein  Competition 
contestant.  His  playing  was  excel¬ 
lent,  though  his  interpretation  was 
small-scaled  and  sometimes  at  odds 
with  Fixman's  more  heroic  ap¬ 


proach.  Only  the  “Largo”  could  be 
seriously  faulted,  with  tempi  so 
languid  as  to  be  static. 

Best  of  the  evening  were  the 
Dvorak  Slavonic  Dances,  which  the 
orchestra  played  with  a  near¬ 
virtuoso  sparkle,  which  delighted 

the  listeners.  _  J _ 

We  look  forward  to  hearing  this 
conductor  again,  hopefully  in  our 
larger  musical  centres. 

MOSHE  SAPERSTEIN 

HAIFA  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Barit 
Brott  (Cauda),  conductor;  Mf  RriSktatr, 
piano.  (Haifa  Aadftorbu,  April  9).  GBck: 
Sonata  for  Orctaeatra  (Iaraall  premiere); 
Cbopin:  Plano  Concert  No.  1;  Haydn: 
Symphony  NoJ9  In  F  major;  Kodaty:  GatantaJ 
Tanncofc  (Dances  from  Gafaute). 


ON  HiS  first  visit  to  Israel,  guest 
conductor  Boris  Brott  brought  a 
new  piece  to  the  concert  platform, 
irving  Glick  (b.  1934),  president  of 
the  Canadian  Composers  Associa¬ 
tion.  wrote  his  Sonata  for 
Orchestra,  sub-titled  Dveikut,  as  a 
prayer  to  express  the  daily 
hardships,  the  moments  of  beauty 
and  caring  in  our  world.  Dedicated 
to  Boris  Brott,  it  was  first  per¬ 
formed  in  1982  by  the  conductor 
with  the  Hamilton  Philharmonic 


Orchestra,  Canada.  It  is  a  piece  of 
soul  music,  full  of  Jewish  melodies 
with  many  nice  solo  parts  for  winds, 
trumpet  and  somehow  a  great  deal 
of  percussion,  suitable  for  show 
music. 

Boris  Brott  is  a  resourceful, 
energetic  conductor.  Under  his 
guidance,  the  HSO  was  in  good 
form  most  of  the  time;  with  af¬ 
fability  he  achieved  understanding 
and  cooperation  with  the  musicians 
.  in  the  orchestra.  The  .  result  was 
'Tfierirplaying,  darily'^Textures  and* 
.  af  the  same  time. a  relaxed  at¬ 
mosphere. 

Pianist  Irit  Rub-Steiner  per¬ 
formed  the  Chopin  concerto  with 
ease  and  technical  ability.  Her 
straightforward  playing  was  a  suc¬ 
cess  with  the  audience.  She  still  has 
to  achieve  the  necessary  subtlety  of 
touch  to  reveal  the  poetic,  in¬ 
trospective  mood  of  this  music. 
Conductor  Brott  gave  her  con¬ 
tinuous  and  careful  support,  and  the 
accompaniment  of  the  orchestra 
was  fine.  After  that,  the  lesser 
known  Haydn  symphony  was 
almost  an  anti-climax.  Still  the 
presentation  had  formal  clarity  and 
was  enjoyable. 

Kodaly’s  colourful  suite  provided 
a  lively  finale  for  the  evening. 
Under  Brott's  efficient  leadership, 
the  MSO  played  with  gusto,  and  the 
warm  applause  of  the  audience  was 
well-earned. 

ESTHER  REUTER 


PESSAH  SALE -UP  TO  40%  OFF 


The  Jerusalem  Post  Library  has  a  limited 
stock  of  books  being  cleared  to  make  room 
for  new  titles.  Take  advantage  of  these  low, 
low  prices! 


JERUSALEM  MOST 
FAIR  OF  CITIES 
Essay's,  poems,  legends  and 
biblical  quotations  about 
Jerusalem  accompany  superb 
contemporary  photographs 
and  19th  century  engravings 
of  the  city. 

Includes  33  colour  plates. 
Published  bv  Vilo,  hardcover. 
IS  3255.  Sale  Price:  1999 


IN  AND  AROUND 
JERUSALEM 
by  Gab  riel  la  Rosenthal 
The  sharp  wit  and  human 
compassion  of  the  author's 
recollections  of  Jerusalem  in 
the  1940s  and  '50s  make  up 
this  folksy,  delightful  book  of 
drawings  and  articles  that 
originally  appeared  in  The 
Palestine  Post  (now  The 
Jerusalem  Post).  Published 
by  Tebo  Press,  softcover. 

IS  2472.  Sale  Price:  1400 


JEWISH 

CEREMONIAL 


CARTA’S  GUIDE  TO 
EGYPT 

B>  S.Ahiluv  and  A.  Israel 
•  nis  book  teiis  you  where  to 
vvtiai  io  see  j«id  what  not 
to  see. 

The  slim,  easv-to-carry 
volume  includes  maps, 
drawings  and  colour  photos. 
Published  by  Carla  and  The 
Jerusalem  Post.  83  pages, 
paperback,  illustrated. 

!S  620.  Sale  Price:  450 


GROWING  UP  THIN 
byJudieOron 
Offers  a  programme  for 
proper  diet,  exercise  and 
developing  a  positive  attitude 
towards  your  body.  Published 
by  Caria  and  The  Jerusalem 
Post. 

IS  1611.  Safe  Price:  950'  : 


JEWISH  CEREMONIAL 
A  useful  guide  to  Jewish 
prayer  and  ritual.  Prayers  in 
Hebrew  are  included  with 
their  English  translation. 
Illustrated,  hard  cover. 

IS  1206.  Sale  Price:  950 


MARTY’S  WALKING 
TOURS  IN  BIBLICAL 
JERUSALEM 
By  Marty  Isaacs 
Based  on  the  touring 
experiences  of  thousands, 
Marty’s  Walking  Tours  is  an 
invaluable  guide  to 
understanding  the  Jerusalem 
of  bygone  ages. 

IS  620.  Sale  Price:  450 

A  MODERN  GUIDE  TO 
THE  JEWISH  HOLY 
PLACES 

Presents  a  photographic  and 
textual  portrayal  of  the  an¬ 
cient  tombs,  synagogues  and 
other  important  religious  . 
sites  in  Israel,.  Published  by 
Posner  &  Sons,  softcover. 

IS  2325.  Sale  Price:  1884 


To:  Books,  The  Jerusalem  Post,  P.O.B.  81,  Jerusalem 
'91000 

Please  send  me  the  books  listed  below.  I  enclose  a 
cheque  for  the  sum  of  the  books  indicated. 

Title  Sale  price 


WITH  PREJUDICE 
by  Alex  Berlyne 

A  fascinating,  endless  pot¬ 
pourri  derived  from  the 
Jerusalem  Post  column  of  the 
same  name. 

IS  2048.  Sale  Price:  1228  . 


TOTAL  ENCLOSED 


Name . . . . . 

Address . . . . . . . 

City _ Code . . 

Prices  -valid  until -April  30,1984. 


Making  room 
for  everyone 

By  GREER  FAY  CASHMAN/Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 


m 

ir^rsTiTiil 


IN  MANY  HOUSES  tonight,  an  ex¬ 
tra  place  will  be  set  at  the  Seder 
table  for  Jews  in  lands  of  oppres¬ 
sion,  who  have  been  denied  the 
right  to  emigrate  to  IsraeL 

Perhaps  it- is  time  we  found 
another  symbol  to  remind  us  of  our. 
absent  brethren,  so  that  the  extra 
place  at  the  Seder 
table  can  be.  oc¬ 
cupied  -  by  an 
elderly  resident  of 
Israel  who  has 
..nowhere  else,  to 
go. 

Too  often,  the 
contributions  sent 
to  our  funds  by 
pensioners  are  ac¬ 
companied  by  heart-wrenching  let¬ 
ters  which  tell  tales  of . loneliness 
and  near-poverty. 

On  regular  days,  a  lonely  old  man 
or  woman  might  hesitate,  to  accept 
an  invitation  to  eat  at  someone 
'  else’s  table.  Pride  is  often  stronger 
than  need.  But  on  festivals  and  Sab¬ 
baths,  when  it  is  traditional  for  Jews 
to  share  what  they  have,  pride  can 
be  easily  shelved. 

Municipalities  and  regional  coun¬ 
cils  have  arranged  communal  seders 
for  the  elderly,  but  there  are  no 
guarantees  that  all  old  people  who 
live  alone  will  get  to  one  of  these  or 
to  a  private  seder. 

Please  make  room  at  your  table 
for  those  who  have  nowhere  to  go, 
and  after  Pessah  remember  to  send 
your  contributions  to  The 
Jerusalem  Post  Funds,  POB  81;  910- 
00  Jerusalem.  Please  remember  to 
make  out  separate  cheques  for  The 
Toy  Fund  and  Forsake  Me  Not. 

A  happy  and  kosher  Pessah  to  all. 

IS4.000  In  memory  of  my  -  mother  -  Beatrix 
Reich,  who  loved  children  —  K.  Reich, 
Ramat  Can. 

IS  1.500  In  honour  of  the  86th  birthday  of  our 
dear  grandfather  Maurice  Erlich  of 
Strasbourg,  France.  Herein  Anxriveruire 
Cher  Pepi,  tu  120  —  Terry  Spigdman  and 
Dnnyael  Color,  Jerusalem. 

1S1.000  In  honour  of  my  grandchfldreh  Amit, 
Omer,  Tomer  and  for  Segalil  —  Eve  Sborr, 
Haifa.  In  memory  of  Hansi  and  Heini  Zader 
—  Arnold  Adler  Nazareth  net.  Waterman, 
Haifa. 

IS500  In  memory  of  many  Seder  evening*  in 
House  Carmi,  Ramat  Hadar  —  Motza. 
SI00  Albert  and  Florence  Falcofsky, 
Cranston.  RLL  ■  ~ 

S75  ArthurJB.  Mfller.  Brootfyit'W.Y:  '  ‘ . 
S253K  n<Jnlyfto,us,  TJenimg?  Wash&ig'CBn;  vKfiip 
Lidyman;;. Cambridge^  Md.  „• 

SI0  Anonymous.  Oklahoma.  Daniel  Schapiro, 
PDccsvillc.  Md.  •  ‘  ‘ 

55  Mamy  Rosen,  Bel  Air,  Md. 


ISlOjQQO  XYZ.  Haifa. 

IS5D00  Anonymous,  Haifa.  In  loving  memory 
of  my  Esther  Alfred  Disraeli  Webber  — 
Rosemary  Webber  EaheL  Haifa. 

IS4.000  Instead  of  flowers  to  the  Rrmuihrinsn 
'in  Rome  on  their  Jubilee  anniversary  — 

The  Heilbronncra,  Jerusalem. 

IS 2.000  Chan*  Winitz,  Kfar  Vitkin.  FTom  ihc 
Teeddaka  box  of  AJiza,  Arietta  and  Yakov 
Vogel.  Raanana.  Anneliese  and  Victor  Pok 
lak.  Kiryat  Ono. 

IS i. 800  In  honour  of  our  dear  mothers  Kkty 
.  BdlkofF  and  Becky  Benjamin,  both  of 
Raanaiu  on  their  84 th  and  82nd  binhdaja 
respectively  —  Riva  and  Cyril  Morris, 
Raanana. 

tS  1,500  In  honour  of  the  85ih  birthday  of  ^ 
dear  grandmother  Gertrude  Fisher  of 
Philadelphia.  Pi.  Tar  a  long  and  happy  life 
—  Danyael  Cantor  and  Terry  Spigdman, 
Jerusalem.  Felix  and  Clara  Lognadn. 
Givatayim. 

IS  1.000  Brian  Blum.  Livnol  ITLchibanm. 
Sated.  On  behalf  xf  the  families  Lionarons 
—  de  Vries —de  Ruoy  —  Baruch.  Arad.  la 
memory  of  mypareots  Harry  and  Gaul 
Bernstein  —  Eve  Sborr,  Haifa.  In  memory 
of  Hansi  and  Heini  Zader  —  Harold  Adler, 
Nazareth  l Hit.  In  memory  of  Dr.  HP.  Caro 
—  Lili  Caro,  Tel- Aviv.  Waterman,  Haifi  . 

{$500  Anonymous,- Jerusalem.  R_  MarshaS, 
Tel  Aviv,  [n  memory  of  many  Seder  even¬ 
ings  in  House  Carmi  .Ramat  Hadar  — 
Motza. 

1S200  Gusty  Hayon.  Haifa. 

SI 50  In  honour  of  my  good  wife  — 
Anonynous.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

5100  In  memory  of  my  sister  Hannah  Myers  — 
M.  Mkhal  Black,  Ithaca.  N.Y.  In  honour  of 
'the  forthcoming  wedding  of  our  danuhtw 
Chants!  to  Mr.  Louis  Taic  —  ln»  and 
Philippe  William,  Antwerp,  Belgium.. 
Albert  and  Florence  Falcoteky,  Gansthtf- 
R.f.  .  "7 

‘  $80  Anonymous,  Cimarron.  Kansas. 

S7 5  Arthur  B.  Miller,  N.Y. 

550  In  memory  of  my  beloved  mother  and 
father  Bella  and  Erube  Grosz  —  Dr.  Grosz, 
Sun  Citv,  Arizona. 

536  Susan  F1c{cher,  New  York.  N.Y. 

525  Anonymous.  Dcming.  Washington.  I  am  a 
year  older  and  would  like  to  honour  those 
who  are  older  and  wiser  —  Von  at  an  Kalian. 
Chicago.  III.  In  memory  of  Sarah 
Olschsnsfcy  —  A.L.  Olschansky.  Denver, 
Co. 

$18  In  honour  of  my  new  grandson  Aaron 
Jacob,  brother  of  Liliana  Kate  Lawson  af 
Hopedale.  Mass  —  Grandfather  Avrahun. 
Treadwell.  N.Y.  In' honour  or  the  engage¬ 
ment  of- Rabbi  Jay  SchliueJ  to  Tzippy 
Ryan  an.  Mazai  Tov  from  the  Tcitelbaum 
and  Slesinger  families.  West  Hempstead 
and  New  York.  In  loving  memory  of  my 
beloved  parents  Meier  and  Sali  Neumann 
and  parents-in-law  Paul  and  Clara  Bikwkz 
—  Dr.  Leon  Neumann,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  la 
loving  memory  of  my  beloved  sister  Gusts 
Freier.  her  husband  Leo  Freicr  and  (heir 
daughter  Margit  Freier  —  Dr.  Leon 
Neumann.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Si 5  Janis  McGOEvray,  Thayer,  III. 

StO  Anonymous,  Oklahoma. 

Si  Anonymous.  England. 

DM2S  -Hons  Martdl,  Karlsruhe,  West  Get- 
■  '*  —  :  " 

.£20JiL memory  of  Jack  Glick  —  Hi*  son.  Dr. 
'Eric  Glick,  London,  England. 

£6  Anonymous,  England. 
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Distinguished  service 


NATHAN  BAR-YAACOV 
(J  ackson),  who  died  in  Jerusalem  on 
April  6,  was  one  of  that  select  band, 
now  sadly  depleted,  who  dedicated 
their  lives  to  the  diplomatic  service 
of  the  Jewish  State  years  before  it 
came  into  ■  being.  His  distinctive 
contribution,  during  most  of  the 
four  decades  which  he -devoted  to  ~ 
this  task,  was  in  the  field  of  relations 
with  the  international  labour  move¬ 
ment. 

Bar-Yaakoy  was  born  in  the  Gor- 
bals,  the  mainly  Jewish jslum  district 
of  Glasgow,  Scotland  in  1912,  and 
was  brought  up  by  two  hard¬ 
working  women,  both  widows,  his 
mother  and  grandmother.  He  paid 
his  own  way,  however,  through  the 
prestigious  Hutchison.  Grammar 
School  and  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  where  he  qualified  in  Jaw. 

He  joined  a  law  firm  in  the  city, 
but  his  career  had  hardly  started 
when,  at  the  -age  of  26,  .came  a 
turning-point  in  his  life.  The  late 
Berl  Locker,  then  head  of  the 
Jewish  Agency’s  political  bureau  in 
London,  visited  Glasgow  -  and  was 
impressed  by  Nat  Jackson’s  activity 
in  the  young  Zionist  movement  and 
the  local  branch  of  Poalei  Zion,  the 
Diaspora  counterpart  of  MapaL 

Locker  invited  Jackson  to  come 
to  London  as  his  aide,  with  special 
emphasis  on  contacts  with  the 
Labour  Party  and  the  trade  unions, 
and  he  established  close  and  cordial 
personal  relations  with  many  of  its 
leaders.  He  also  carried  out  other 
important  missions  on  behalf  of  the 
Zionist  Organization  and  gave 
evidence:  before  the  Anglo- 


American  Committee  on  Palestine. 
In  1938  he  stood  as  Labour  can* 
didate  in  a  by-election  in  the 
Cathcart  division  of  Glasgow. 

In  1947  he  came  to  settle  here, 
but  was  sent  immediately  to  Prague 
to  represent  the  Histadrut  at  the 
World  Federation  of  Trade  Union*. 
On  his  return,  he  served  for  a  wMfc- 
with  Aharon  Remez,  commander 4? 
Israel's  infant  air  force,  and  then 
was  appointed  director  of  the 
Histadrut’ s  International  Relations 
Department.  He  held  this  position 
until  1956,  when  he  joined  the 
Foreign  Ministry. 

With  his  wide  experience  in 
labour' afairs,  it  was  only  natural 
that  this  first  assignment  abroad; 

■  should  be  that  of  Labour  Attache  in 
Washington.  Here,  again,  his  talent 
for  the  personal  touch  stood  him  in 
good  stead,  and  his  friendships 
many  leading  figures  on  fire 
American  labour  scene  endui&l 
tong  after  his  return  to  Israel,  and 

■  even  after  his  retirement. 

Among  his  other  posts  at  th*  : 
Foreign  Ministry  were  those  of: 
spokesman  and  director  of  the 
American  desk  and  the  Department 
for  International  Institutions.  From 
1963  to  1969  he  was  Ambassador  to 
Norway.  The  boy  from  the  Gorbels 
had  come  a  long  way,  serving  hi* 
people  well  in  a  variety  of  positions 
over  a  period  of  40  years  before  he. 
retired  in  1977. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Lfe- 

(a  contributor  to  this  paper's  booh 
pages),  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

MISHA  LOUVISH 
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IN  THE  LAST  two,  dccacg^niii-, ; 
lions  of  peopteh'ave  migrated;  cither 
peiTOanendy-'or  iunii^i^ly’,  fr°™  ' 
one  coanuj.to  araot]^r:^niiey;inQve,  . 
legally  orineg^y;i^search  of  work  - 
or  for  some  otherreason .  Israel  is 
pe  rhaps  -the;  country  in  the 

v'orld  that  J welcomes  them.  In  - . 
%jjr6pe  atone  there  are  18fe.  mig¬ 
rant  .workers,  .hut  the  phenomenon  • 
can  be. seen  all  round  the  globe*  lit  . 
many  places,  the  rngrams lake  their 
children -with  them;  and  the  educa-  . 
tipn.and  integration -ofth  esc  young-. 
Jtfers,  often  speaking  strange  Ian-.' 

ages  and  with  aliea  backgTbuhds, 
ijgwes  major,  problems,  .both  for.: 
themselves  and  for  the  host  nations, 
v.  This  was  the  theme  of  an  Interna- 
-tional  conference  in  Jerusalem  on  . 
Educational  arid  Cultural  Transition 
Jr  The  Case  of  Immigrant  Youth, 
organized  -  by'  Youth..  Aliya  recently 
■as  pan  of  its  Jubfle^  celebrations, 
>jth  the;  joint  sponsorship  of  the 
Jewish  Agency  and  Hadassab. 

■  .One  of  the  participants,  Jocelyn 
Barrow,  a  senior  lecturer  on  ednca- 
Jjion  .'at  London  University ,  is  the 
»>yly  Caribbean  woman  to  .  have. 

"  Wi^ained  high  public  office  in  Eng¬ 
land'.  She  is  a  governor  of  the  BBC 
and;  a  member  of- the  Parole  Board 
.for  England  and  Wales.  In  addition;.. .. 
she  is  chairwoman  of  a  committee 
investigating  standards  achieved  in 
.  secondary,  schools  for  the  London 
'borough  of  Brent,  winch  includes 
Wembley  and  Willesden,  suburbs 
.'  which  have  large  Jewish  popula¬ 
tions. 

•■'“On  the  BBC  sbe  is  intent  upon 
ensuring  that  blacks  get  some  slices 
of  the  cake:  she  has  managed  to  have 
a  producer  and  a  commentator 

Appointed. 

. . » **I  was  bom  in  Trinidad,  and  went 
’•to  London  to  take  a  post-graduate 
•bourse  25  years  ago,”  she  said.  “I 
have  remained  in  central  London 
jg/er  since.  Of  coarse.  I’ve  had  a 
-JSeat  deal  of  experience  with  the 
problems  encountered  by  immig- 
,  rants  to  Great  Britain  from  the 
.  Caribbean:  I’ve  worked  with  Carib¬ 
bean  children,  and  have  seen  how 
much  resistance  they  have  to  over- 


PHILIP  GILLON  reports  on  an  international 
conference  in  Jerusaiciv  on  immigration 
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come.  Even  those  who  are  boro  in 
.England  go  through  a  crisis  of  identi¬ 
ty.”.  ; 

She  was  openly  bitter  about  the 
attitude  of  the  British. 

'The  Caribbeans  are  also  British 
subjects.  During  the  war, -they  were 
wanted.  When  they  came  as  immig¬ 
rants.  they  encountered  prejudice 
and  discrimination. 

-  ’  “One  of  the  things  that  intrigued 
me  was  a  comparison  between  the 
adjustment  of.  the  Caribbeans  and  of 
other  groups,  particularly  the  Jews,” 
she  went  on.^Tt  seems  to  me  that  the 
Jews  made  a  very  successful  adjust¬ 
ment.  First  of  all,  of  course,  it  was 
easier  for  them,  because  they,  were 
white-skinned.  Then,  Judaism  pro¬ 
vided  a  very  powerful  cohesive 
force,  enabling  the  Jews  to  become 
an  influential  group  m  British  socie¬ 
ty-  - 

-  *•  “The  Caribbeans  are  very  ambi¬ 
tious,  and  they  value  education,  just 
as  the  Jews  do  and  always  did.  They 
know  it  is  the  best  means  of  upward 
mobility.  But  they  have  not  man¬ 
aged  to  organize  in  the  way  the  Jews 
did.  Of  course,  prejudice  based  on 
skin  colour  is  both  stronger  and 
easier  to  express  than  prejudice 
based  on  a  white  person  being  Jew¬ 
ish.”  .  . 
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,£ACH  SEDER  we  asfc  “Why  is  this 
night  different  from  all  other 
nights?"  A  'very  good  question.  We 
are  forbidden  to  eat  hanetz  and  eat 
.tr&tzd  instead.  But  is  the  distinction . 
so  sharp  that  it  justifies  gathcring-the 
’ttbble  ftmify'  at  the  table  to  repeat ' 
ibe  same  story  of  the  Exodus  from 
"'"Svpt,  year  by  year,  every  Pessah.  It 
?n7h?  true,  moreover,  that  we  have 
Jjs'en  released  from  the  bondage  of 
...  '  :  *  Egypt,  and  have  become  a  free  peo- 
jffe.  but  does  even  this  extraor- 
-jftnary  event  justify  the  distinction? 
wJjll  is  a  custom,  and  even  a  mitzva. 

’  on  Seder  night  to  ask  as  many  ques- 
tfidha  as  possible.  However,  it  seems 
pthat  the  answers  to  the  question:  Afa 
r'aishtana  ha’laila  ha’zeh  mi  kol 
Yj\a‘ie!lot?arc  many.  Firstly,  after  the 
-“jrfjingest:  child  has  asked  it,  the 

_ — rsA her  "  answers:  Avadim  hqyinu 

be  ‘Phdroah  be  ' Mizralm  ’ —  because 
(J  «/  we  were  slaves  of  Pharaoh  in -  Egypt, 
\  and  the  Lord  took  us  out  with  a 
strong  hand  and  outstretched  arm. 

- -  The  answer  would  seem  enough. 

^  -BjUt  if  one  delves  a  little  deeper,  ac- 
7 .^cording  to  ,  many  Tora  commen- 
-  J^'..;lators  it  a  not  so  simple.  For  the 
answer  applies  to  the  present,  and 
'  /.ap*  to  every  generation,  as  we 'read  in 
.^•Ihe  Haggada. 

;  • 

-';j‘  ^I]HE  SEDER  is  preceded  by  the 
;  ^.ceremony  of  searching  and  burning 
'  ham  at  z.  .The  word  hametz  means 

'■  lehandti  —  literally,  to  miss,  to 

-:''j’ksnie  out.. to  ignore  or  to  neglect. 
•'-  ^cThere  is  also  an  allusion  to  conceit, 
the  rising  of  the  dough.  The 
.  :'L^r,bbmetz  must' therefore  be  burnt,  so 
: :  -- J-rtat,  at  Pessah,  when  you  are 
■:  u'  reminded  that  you  were  a  slave  in 
/  Egypt,  you  burn  out  of  yourself  any 
r^'V^wstige-of- conceit.  A  Jew  at  Pessah, ' 
j  therefore,  should  embark  on  a  little 
j-"!-- ^introspection,  a  little  '  soul- 
^searching. 
ji-'-Vc  •  ••  • 

CONNECTION  with  this,  the 
mara  tells  us  fPessafthn.I:1I):  “On 
.  '-the  evening  of  the  fourteenth  day  of 
:Jr:  f  jtyisan  .we  search  for  the -leaven  by 
the  light  of  a  candle.”  The  candle 
signifies  the  spirit  of  man.  Ac- 
1.  *.0  /Cording  to  Stfer  Hatoda'a .  the  first 
:T-  days  of  Nisan  are  likened  to  the 
T".:-  13  years  of  a  boy's  life  before 

nf-ilds  bar-mhzva  (counting  a  day  for  a 
■  '.r:-:  year),For  example,  on  the  14th  day, 

'  vrf^hen  he  takes- on  the  responsibility 
^ViPf keeping  the  ndtzvot  and  becomes 
sre^  man,  he  should  think  about  what 
has  omitted  during  the  past  13 
.  years  rf  his  life,  and  by  the  tight  of  a 
‘  ^tndle,  which  mcans  spiritually. 


jV  ’  ■ 

■T,f<TflE  GEMARA  says  also:  “Even 
■ ;  -y  the  poorest  Israelite  should  drink  on 
iT- '  ,'tfie  Seder  night,  no  less  than  four 
-  cups  of  wine  tPessaltim  X:198).” 

>'  Why  four?  Because  of.  the  four 
v'dilTerent  promises  the  Lord  made  to 
Moses  on  behalf  of  the  Children  c i 
^^Israel: 

^  1).  “Wherefore  say.  unto  the 

children  of  Israel,  I  am  the  Lord; 
M  and  I  will  ~bria^  you  out  from  under 
II  I  (he  burden  of  the  Egyptians; 

Fl  9  2).  “I  will  rid  you  of  their  bon¬ 

dage; 

3) .  “And  I  will  redeem  you:..; 

4) .  “And  I  wfll  take  you  to  me  as  a 

people.”  -  ■ 

The  fifth  promise:  "Ail'd'  I'  will 
iring  you  unto,  the  land"  ( Exodus 
VI).  symbolizes  the  fifth  cup. of  wine 
eft  for  Elijah,  which  is  called  EE- 
dh's  Cup.  We  raise  that  cup  when 


we  open  our  door  near  ihe  end  of 
the  Seder,  and  read  ont  aloud: 
“Pour  out  they  wrath  upon  the 
heathen  who  know  thee  not...” 
(There  is  some  disagreement  as  to. 
~*whe*hcr-.^e— -fifth  ^promise;  of 
redemption -Is  connected  -with  Pes¬ 
sah,  and  Elijah  is  supposed  to  deal 
with  the  problerii.  When  the  Mes¬ 
siah  comes,  he  win  solve  every 
mystery.) 

WHY  IS  the  Haggada  written  in 
Hebrew,  while  a  section  near  iL 
beginning,  Ha  Lackma  Ania  (This  is 
the  bread, of  affliction);  is  written  in 
Aramaic?  Because  it  speaks  mainly 
to  the  poor  and  the  illiterate,  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write. 
(Domestic  Hebrew  at  this  period 
was  mainly  Aramaic.) 

WHY  IS  Moses;  the  Lord’s  faithful 
servant,  who  brought  the  children 
of  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  not  even 
mentioned  in  the  Haggada  except  in 
the  form  of  a  question  from  Shirat 
Hayam’l 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  the 
following  sentence  from  the  Hag¬ 
gada  .  “And  the  Lord  brought  us 
forth  from  Egypt,  not  by  means  of  a 
Seraph,  nor  by  means  of  a  mes¬ 
senger,  but  by  the1  Most  Holy,  bles¬ 
sed  be  He,  Himself  in  His  glory..,” 

ON  THE  first  day  of  Pessah,  just 
before  Mussqf.  we  pray  for  /a/ (dew). 
There  is  a  special  atmosphere  in  the 
synagogue  at -this  time.  Some  ba’alei 
tefUa  (prayer-leaders)  have  a  special 
gift  fen-  instilling  this  prayer  with  in¬ 
tense  emotion,  and  one  senses  the* 
fall  of  the  dew  itself  in  their  prayer. 
They  take  the  congregation  with 
them. 

-Accor ding  to  Sefer  Hatoda’a 
(Ellahu  ki-Tov).  it  is.  no  blessing  if 
rain’  falls. -during  Pessah,  for  it 
damages  the  crops.  Since  Pessah  is 
the  day  of  judgment  for  the  crops, 
we  pray,  for  ted  to  keep  the  crops 
moist,  but  not  wet,  for  that  will  ruin 
them. 

(It  is 'at  Succot  that  we  pray  for 
rain.) 

PESSAH  IS  known  also  as  a  spring 
holiday,  as  it  falls  during  the  spring 
month  of  Nisan.  The  Song  cf  Songs 
is  read  in  many  Ashkenazi  syn¬ 
agogues  during  Shabbat  Halomo'ed 
before  the  reading  of  the  Tora.  h  is 
usually  read  from  a  Tora  Scroll,  and 
a  formal  benediction  f Birkat 
Shehayahu )  is  recited.  The  reasons 
why  we  read  The' Song  of  Songs  dur¬ 
ing.  Pessah  are  as  follows: 

□  It  refers  to  the  departure  from 
Egypt:  “I  imagine  thee,  O  my  love, 
worthy  as  my  horses  in  Pharaoh’s 
chariots”  ( Song  of  Songs  1.9). 

O-  Its  themes  are  love  and  -youth, 
and  Solomon  wrote  it  as  a  young 
man,  while  he  wrote  Ecclesiastes 
when  he  was  an  old  one.  ( Ec¬ 
clesiastes  is  read  at  Succot,  towards 
autumn.) 

Q  The  Song,  of  Songs  is  interpreted 
as  the  expression -of  God's  courtship 
of  the  Jewish  people.  According  to 
most  religious  commentators,  it  is 
holier  than  any  other  song.  As  a 
heder  boy  in  Poland,  I  recall  listen¬ 
ing  to;the  rabbi,  who  would  sing, 
these  words  to  a  beautiful  melody:- 
'“Shir  Hashirim  (Song  of  Songs),  a 
song:  beyond  all  other  songs,  all 
songs  are  holy,  -this  song  is  holier 
than  holy.  All  songs  were  sung  by  a 
king;  and  this  song  by  a  king  and  the 
son  of  a  king...” 


One  of  the  spheres  in  which  the 
*  Caribbeans  are  literally  outstripping 
the  whites  is  spon.  In  soccer,  athle¬ 
tics  and  cricket,  they  are  excelling.  Js 
this  having  a  positive  effect? 

“On  the  whole,  I  would  say  that  if 
has  -  there  are  two  blacks  in  the 
English  national  soccer  team,  and 
black  men  and  women  are  doing 
great  things  in  athletics.  But  there  is 
also  an  adverse  reaction,  based  on. 
.envy  and  prejudice.  A  Yorkshire 
commentator  on  cricket  said  recent¬ 
ly  that  be  is  thankful  the  country  has 
a  rule  that  they  only  take  players 
born  in  Yorkshire  -  he  meant  that  he 
was  thankful  no  Caribbeans  could 
apply.  I  wonder  what  he’ll  do  when 
blacks  bom  in  Yorkshire  grow  up?” 

Barrow  thinks  that  there  is  a  lot  of 
envy  based  on  job  rivalry. 

“With  four-and-a-half  million  un¬ 
employed,  I  suppose  it's  only  natural 
that  whites  resent  immigrants  get¬ 
ting  what  jobs  are  going.  Neverthe¬ 
less.  I’m  optimistic.  There  has  to  be  a 
change  in  attitudes,  and  1  think  it  will 
come.  If  we  get  positive  leadership,  I 
reckon  we'll  see  major  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  next  10  to  15  years.” 

SOME  "732,000  people,,  most  of 
them  Turks,  Moroccans  and  Suri- 
.  namese.  had  immigrated  to  Holland , 
said  Peter  J.A.  Adriani,  of  the 
Netherlands'  National  Federation 
for  Yonth  Welfare,  so  the  country 
was  in  a  stage  of  transition  from  a 
mono-cultural  to  a  multi-cultural 
society.  This  posed  deep  problems 
both  for  the  majority  and  for  the 
minority:  they  were  having  .to  learn 
bow  to  socialize  with  each  other,  and 
how  to  develop  mutual  respect. 

Immigration  coincided  with  low 


A  mixture  of  people  In  Piccadilly  Circus 


economic  and  social  starus.  Many  of 
the  children  became  miants,  juve¬ 
nile  offenders,  runaways  from 
borne.  Dutcb  welfare  agencies  were 
having  to  develop  new  tools  to  cope 
with  these  "difficult"  children. 

West  Germany  now  had  4.7m. 
immigrants  who  had  settled  in  the 
country,  reported  Prof.  Lutz- Rainer 
Reuter,  of  the  University  of  Ham¬ 
burg.  Tbe  attitude  of  conservative 
groups  in  Germany  was  that  the 
migrants  should  stay  only  for  a  short 
period,  and  that  they  were  only 
entitled  to  “integration  valid  for  a 
limited  time.”  But,  in  reality,  most 
of  the  migrants,  who  originally  came 
for  a  couple  of  years,  intending  to 
make  money  and  go  back  home, 
remained  and  brought  their  families 
over  to  the  new  country.  They  were 


certainly  going  to  stay.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  was  very  difficult  to  see  Ger¬ 
many  becoming  a  multi-cultural 
society. 

Prof.  Suma  Chitnis.  of  the  Tata 
Institute  of  Social  Sciences.  Bom¬ 
bay,  who  was  “thrilled"  to  be  in 
Israel,  said  that  Israelis  should  disre¬ 
gard  political  attitudes.  Most  Indians 
looked  on  Israel  with  "great  interest, 
respect,  even  reverence,  because  we 
are  so  impressed  by  the  way  you  are 
tackling  your  problems.  We  are  both 
old  peoples,  5,000  years  old." 

She  did  not  deal  with  the  problem 
of  migrants,  but  with  that  posed  by 
the  so-called  "scheduled  classes." 
the  former  Untouchables. 

“You  must  understand  that  India 
is  really  a  plurality  of  states,  with 
variations  in  food,  language,  cul¬ 


(Camcra  Press) 

ture,"  she  said.  “The  British  never 
disturbed  this.  They  were  very  good 
traders,  and  the  main  thing  they 
were  concerned  with  was  not  chang¬ 
ing  things,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
business. 

“The  one  thing  common  to  Indi¬ 
ans  was  what  you  might  call  Hindu¬ 
ism.  not  as  an  organized  religion  but 
as  a  way  of  life.  This  included  respect 
for  the  father  and  the  husband,  who 
was  like  a  god.  It  also  included 
reverence  for  our  places  of  beauty, 
like  the  Himalayas  and  the  Ganges. 
And  there  is  belief  in  transmigration 
of  souls,  that  your  destiny  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  what  happened  to  you  in 
your  last  life.  Hinduism  swallowed 
other  religions,  such  as  Islam  and 
Christianity,  like  a  python  swallows 
small  snakes. 


“The  caste  system  was  an  integral 
part  of  Hinduism.  Nevertheless,  af¬ 
ter  India  became  independent,  there 
was  a  determined  effort  to  change 
the  destiny  of  the  scheduled  classes. 
There  was  a  total  commitment  to 
equality.  It  was  believed  that  educa¬ 
tion  would  provide  the  instrument: 
80  per  cent  of  this  class  were  illiter¬ 
ate,  compared  to  a  national  average 
of  36  per  cent.” 

She  said  that  the  scheduled  classes 
were  given  privileges,  priorities. 
Strange  things  happened.  It  was  very 
difficult  to  get  into  medical  schools, 
so  a  member  of  the  upper  class 
would  marry  a  member  of  the  sche¬ 
duled  class  in  order  to  be  admitted  to 
a  medical  school  as  a  member  of  the 
lower  group. 

Prof.  Chitnis  concluded:  “Every 
solution  creates  new  problems.  But  I 
must  say  that  the  scheduled  classes 
have  moved  a  long  way  in  three 
decades.  I  am  more  optimistic  now 
than  I  ever  dared  to  be." 

ONE  OF  THE  world’s  latest  mig¬ 
rant  groups  is  composed  of  the  yor- 
dim,  emigrants  from  Israel.  Josef 
Korazim,  of  the  Hebrew  Universi¬ 
ty’s  School  of  Social  Work,  de¬ 
scribed  research  be  had  done  on  86 
Israeli  families  in  New  York.  He 
found  that  these  families  were  very 
ambivalent,  and  undecided  about 
whether  they  wanted  to  become 
Americans  or  to  remain  Israelis  who 
intended  to  return  to  this  country . 

“Four  forces  are  pulling  them 
back  to  Israel,”  he  said.  “One  is  the 
stigma  of  desertion,  the  feeling  that 
they  are  betraying  their  Zionist  up¬ 
bringing.  They  were  condemned, 
not  only  by  Israelis,  but  even  by 
American  Jews,  who  said,  ‘You  be¬ 
long  there  -  please  go  back.’  The 
second  factor  was  that  most  of  them 
had  left  their  extended  kin  behind  in 
Israel.  Sephardis  missed  large  fami¬ 
lies;  Ashkenazis  felt  that  they  had 
deserted  parents,  who  were  often 
Holocaust  survivors.  Tbe  third  fac¬ 
tor  was  the  wives’  dissatisfaction  in 
tbe  U.S.  -  most  of  them  missed  their 
families,  and  the  support  systems 
prevailing  in  Israel,  which  had  en¬ 
abled  them  to  work.  Finally,  there 
was  tbe  question  of  the  children:  as 
the  children  grew  older,  and  entered 
schools  and  youth  movements,  so 
the*  parents  became  more  anxious 
that  their  young  should  preserve 
their  proud  Israeli  identity.  So,  even 
though  they  did  not  enter  organized 
American  Jewish  life,  they  sent  their 
children  to  American  Jewish 
schools.” 


A COTTAGE 


NOW! 


In  Shechuna  Alef, 
Mevasseret 
From  $125,000 

Including  VAT  and  all  development 
costs. 


When  you  buy  a  cottage  check  the  credentials  of  the  building 
company. 

If  you  buy  from  Rassco,  you  get  special  advantages: 

1)  Rassco's  50  years'  experience  building  houses  throughout 
the  country' underwrite  your  cottage. 

2)  No  separate  payments  to  subcontractors. 

3)  You  can  request  changes  during  construction. 

4 F  We  give  you  what ’money  can't  buy  —  peace  of  mind. 

With  these  prices  and  terms, 
you  too  can  afford  a  cottage: 

The  options 

4  room,  split  level,  1 70  sq.m  cottage  only  $125,000 

4  room,  3  level,  1 90  sq.m,  cottage  only  $130,000 

5  room,  two/three  level,  236  sq.m,  cottage  only  $137,000 

All  prices  include  VAT  and  all  development  costs 

•  Prices  apply  for  payment  within  30  days. 

•  Or  pay  by  the  date  of  entry,  to  a  schedule  that  suits  you. 

Credit  will  be  charged  only-1  %  per  month,  for  each  payment 
until  occupancy. 

•  Mortgage  of  $15,000  available. 


The  Cottage  with  all  the 
advantages 

In  a  Rassco  cottage,  in  the  best  part  of  Shechuna  Alef, 
Mevasseret,  on  a  ridge  above  the  Harel  junction,  you  can 
enjoy  quality  of  life  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  term,  clean  air, 
and  quiet. 

•  Shelter  •  Covered  garage  •  Storeroom  •  Garden 

•  Private  heating 


a 

< 


A  member  of  the  M.B.A.  Group 


YOU  HAVE  A  REASON  TO  BE  SATISFIED 


The  Rassco  Group:  Isras  Diroi  Am  N«ve  Av»v,  tsras  mdusrrial  structures  Arad  —  Rassco  Sahar,  Barzevenn,  Enersol,  Mabat  Construction  Ltd. 


/ 
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Panorama  House  —  the  Prestige  Project 

in  Ramat  Hasharon 


Eight  floors  of  quality  construction,  and  a 
from  tn 


fantastic  view  from 
Ramat  Hasharon. 


e  highest  point  in 


I  At  Panorama  House,  you  will  find 
magnificent  4  and  5  room  flats. 
Excellently  planned,  with  emphasis  on 
environmental  development,  including 
greenery,  proximity  to  shopping  centres, 
schools  and  a  kindergarten.  To  give  you 
the  quality  of  life  you  ve  always  dreamed 
'  of. 

The  building's  own  garden  provides 
garden  furniture  and  lighting  ell  round 
the  house,  and  links  up  with  a  large 
public  garden. 


Every  Panorama  House  flat  has  an 
intercom  and  provision  lor  closed  circuit 
television. 

There's  an  elegant  lobby,  and  the  design 
allows  for  the  installation  of  private 
central  heating  and  air-conditioning. 

All  this  in  addition  to  a  central  solar 
heating  system  for  hot  water,  a  steel 
security  door,  double  conveniences, 
private  storeroom  and  adjacent  parking. 
And,  of  course,  the  finest  materials  ana 
superb  finishing. 


Bazel  Building  Co.  Ltd. 

Sales  office:  54  Sderot  Bialik,  Ramat  Hasharon,  Tel.  03-481741. 


The  tausalem  Rubin  Academy 
of  Music  and  Dance 

School  of  Danes  and  Movement 
in  cooperation  with  the  Public  Council  for  Art  and  Culture, 

Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture  announce 

A  Two  Week  Nationwide  Summer  Course  in 
Dance  at  the  Rubin  Academy,  beginning  July  8. 1984. 

The  course  is  for  dancers  and  advanced  students  and  will  be  given  by  known  artists 
horn  Israel  and  abroad. 

Further  details  and  registration  et  the  Jerusalem  Rubin  Academy  of  Musie  end 
Dance;  7  Smolenakm  St.,  Jerusalem.  Tal.  02-835271.  02*633256,  between 
10  am  and  2  pm. 


The  Jerusalem  Rubin  Academy 
.  of  Music  and  Dance 

School  of  Dance  and  Movement 

'  announces 

The  Gertrude  Krause.  Competition  in  Choreography 

The  competition  is  open  to  Academy  graduates  .and  to  young 

choreographers.  It  will  take  place  on  July  4,  1984  in  Jerusalem. 

For  further  details,  apply  to  the  School  Office,  7  Smolenskin  St..  Jerusalem 
Tel.  02-63325.6.  02-635271  between  10  a.m.  and  2  p.m. 


GENERAL  ASSISTANCE 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


"The  British  Way  of  Life” 

An  evening  of  English  humour, 
portrayed  by 
Michael  Alge 

produced  by  Timothy  Seaton 

Tuesday,  April  24,  9.00  p.m.  Theatrical  Center,  Wadi  Salib. 
Tickets:  Nova  Agency.  32-34  Herzl  St..  Tel.  04-065272 
Tuesday,  May  1.  8.30  p.m.  Ohei  Sham  Hall 
Tickets:  Mofa  Agency.  Signal  Agency 
Tuesday,  May  8.  8.30  p.m.  Histadrut  House  (Krinitzi  St.} 
Tickets:  Histadrut  Secretariat.  Ramat  Gan 
Saturday,  May  12,  8.30  p.m.  Z.OA  (Goldstein  Hall) 

Tickets-  Rokoko.  93  Dizengoff.  Kastef.  Hadran 
Impresario:  D.  Berger 


Jerusalem:  Mount  Oliva.  287480.  Balsam. 
Saleh  Eddin.  272315.  Shu'afat,  Shu'afat  Road, 
810108.  Dar  Eldawa,  Herod's  Gate,  282058. 
Tel  Aviv:  Yehuda  Hamaccabi.  42  Yebuda 
Hamaccabi.  455198;  Sanitas,  83  Ibn  Gvirol. 
246003. 

Netauya:  Hanassi,  36  Weizmann,  23639. 

Haifa:  Yavne,  7  Ibn  Sina,  672288.  Hayesod.K. 
Bialik.  70418S. 

Tuesday,  Poach,  April  17. 

PESSAH  TUESDAY 

Jerusalem:  (day)  Kupat  Holim  GaKl,  Rome- 
roa,  523191.  Balsam,  Salah  Eddin.  272315. 
Shu'afat,  Shu'afat  Road,  81010B.  Dar  Eldawa. 
Herod's  Gate.  282058. 

(evening)  Jerusalem.  212  Jaffa,  520073. 

Tel  Aviv:  Yehuda  Hamaccabi.  42  Yehuda 
Hamaccabi.  455198;  Sanitas.  83  Ibn  Gvirol. 
246003. 

Netanya:  Truffa.  2  Herzl.  28656. 

Haifa:  Harrita.  22  Nash.  231905.  Pentagon,  K. 
Motzkm.  711490. 


DUTY  HOSPITALS 


Jerusalem:  BEkur  Holim  (pediatrics,  E.N.T.), 
HadassahE.  K.  (internal. gynecology,  surgery, 
orthopedics),  Shaare  Zedek  (ophthalmology). 
Td  Aviv:  Rokah  (pediatrics,  internal,  surgery). 
Netanya:  Laniado  (obstetrics. internal,  pediat¬ 
rics.  gynecology,  surgery).  . 

PESSAH -TUESDAY 

Jerusalem:  Hadassah  E.K.  (pediatrics, 
E.N.T.).  Bikur  Holim  (internal,  gynecology). 


Shaare  Zedek  (surgery,  orthopedics,  ophthal¬ 
mology). 

Td  Avtv:  Rokah  (pediatrics).  Ichilov  (internal, 
surgery). 

Netanya^  Laniado  (obstetrics,  internal,  pediat¬ 
rics.  gynecology,  surgery).  _ 


FIRST  AID 


Mugcn  D-jvid  Adorn  emergency  phone 
number;  (round  the  clock  service).  - 


Jerusalem  •523133 
Kiryat  Shmona  *44334 
Nahariva  *413333 
Nelansa  *23333 


Ashdod  41332 
Ashkelon  23333 
Brn  Yum  -585555 
Beenhehu  78333 

oTiu^niiii  IT'T%S?IUI 

c:i..  -mu  Rehovoi  *51333 

Rishori  LeZion  942333' 
Sared  30333 
Tel  Aviv  *2401 1 1 
Tiberias  *9011! 


Eilat  72333 
Hodera  22333 
Haifa  *512233 
Hai/or  36333 
Hoton  8031 13 
-Mobile  Inlensive  Care  Unit  (M1CU)  service 
in  the  area  round  the  clock. 

101  Emergency  phone  number  in  most  areas. ' 
Jerusalem  "Center  Tor  Drug  Abuse  and  Misuse 
Intervention.  Tel.  663828.  663902. 

14  Beih  Lebem  Rd.  __ 

'“Enin"  —  Mental  Health  First  Aid.  Td. 
Jerusalem  669911,  Td  Aviv  253311,  Haifa  538 
888.  Beerrtwba  481 1 1,  Netaaya  35316. 

Rape  Crisis  Centre  (24  hours),  for  help  call  Td 
Aviv.  234819,  Jerusalem  —  810110,  sad  Haifa 
88791. 


POLICE 


Dial  100  in  most  pans  or  the  countiy.  In 
Tiberias  dial  924444.  Kiryat  Shmona  40444. 


DON'T  BE  FUELISH 

Conserve  energy. 


RELIGIOUS  SERVICES 


ERE  V  PESSAH 
YESHURUN  JERUSALEM  CEN¬ 
TRAL  SYNAGOGUE:  Erev  Pessah. 
Min  ha  5.55.  Pessah  day,  Shaharii  8. 
Minha  6.  Maariv  6.45.  Hazan:  Asher 
Hainovitz. 

JERUSALEM  GREAT 

SYNAGOGUE:  Erev  Pessah,  Minha 
5.50.  Tue..  Shaharii  8.  Minha  6. 
Maariv  6.40.  Camar  Nailali  Herstig 
and  Jerusalem  Great  Synagogue 
Choir  under  the  direction  gf  Eli  Jaf- 
fe.  Wed..  Shatrarit  &30.  Special  Ser¬ 
vice  Tor  Tourists.  ‘ 

WORLD  COUNCIL  OF 
SYNAGOGUES:  Erev  Pessah. 
Minha  5.50.  Shahurit  8.30. 


TEL  AVIV  GREAT  SYNAGOGUE: 
Tonight.  Maariv  6.30.  Shaharit8.  Af¬ 
ter  Maariv  public  Seder  for 
subscribers. 


ONE  AND  ONE  CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 

1  Scallywag  unrewarded  lor 
behaving  himself?  (4,  5,.  7) 
y  Reveal  a  French  hide  (7) 

10  Can  be  notably  improved, 
given  the  right  pitch  (7) 

11  Tom  on  an  upturned  vessel 
(41 

12  For  whom  the  spiderman 
conceivably  provides  a  late 
meal  (5,  5) 

14  Doubting  predecessor  to 

Hardy  (6) 

15  Caught  retiring  knight  in. 
say,  part  ot  a  church  18) 

17  Dismissed  but  continued  to 
bat,  apparently  (6.  2) 

IS  Scrutinise  according  to 

custom  (6) 

21  Inflammable  material  entre¬ 
preneur  has  one  forming  a 
union!  (10) 

22  Council  with  comparatively 
fast  rules?  (4) 

24  Entertainment  that  has  noth¬ 
ing  on  a  feline  embrace  (7 » 

25  Fanciful  beast  causing  a 
strike  at  Burlington  House 

(7) 

26  My  trip  to  Vera  is  disrupted 
and  short-lived  (9,  5) 


DOWN 

1  Stick  to  drug  that  shouldn't 
be  snitfed  at!  (7) 

2  Furniture  one  has  no  regu¬ 
lar  use  for  (10,  5> 

3  About  a  four  iron  to  become 
one  up  (4; 

4  Artist  to  depend  on  once  m 
a  blue  moon  (5) 

5  He  appears  to  keep  an  eye 
on  a  Scot  in  his  work  18) 

6  Produced  by  manual  labour 

.  l4-*3) 

7  Little  man's  job  shouldn't 
concern  anyone  w,  b) 

S  Ocean  passage  formerly 
shilling  each  way  (6) 

13  Receive  a  blow  and  get 
blamed  for  it!  (4,  3,  3) 

16  Don't  worry,  it's  quite  im- 

^  material  i2.  6) 

17  Kind  of  rock  Mickey’s 
friend  initially  turn  up  for 
(6) 

19  Competitor  rent  apart  by  a 
six-footer  (7) 

20  Revolutionary  runabout  in 
Yorkshire  (6) 

23  Sovereign  that  is  opposed  to 
Ukraaian  capital  (4) 


WHAT’S  BN 

Notices  in  this  feature  are  charged  at 
IS  590  per  line  including  VAT,  insertion 
every  day  of  the  month  costs  IS  1 1.640 
including  VAT.  per  month.  Copy  accep¬ 
ted  at  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
and  all  recognized  advertising  agents. 

MUSEUMS 

Israel  Museum.  Exhibition*  Face  and  Body, 
New  Acquisitions  in  Photography.  Ryoratn 
M  erase.  "Happy  Moments"  (Opera),  pain¬ 
tings;  Hcnrion.  45  Years  of  Design;  David 
Schncuer.  Posters  and  Advertisements;  Tom 
Seidmann  Freud  Illustrator  of  Children's 
Books:  Scraps.  Home  Theatre  Sets  and 
Greeting  Cards:  Permanent  Collection  or 
Judaica.  Art.  Archaeology  and  Contemporary 
Israeli  Art.  12  Pages  from  Cairo  Geniza  — 
Medieval  Manuscripts.  Special  Exhibit:  Works 
b>  Winners  of  1984  Museum  Prizes.  Rockefel¬ 
ler  Museum:  K  ad  fish  B  arnea,  Judean  Kingdom 

Fortress:  News  in  Antiquities,  Finds  from 
Phoenician  Tombs,  10th  to  7th  cent  B.C.E.; 
How  io  Study  the  Past  (for  children.  Paicy 
Centre,  next  to  Rockefeller  Museum).  Closed 
Saturdays. 

Visiting  Honrs:  Todav  and  Tomorrow:  10-2. 

CONDUCTED  TOtfRS 
HADASSAH  —  Guided  tour  of  all  installa¬ 
tions  *  Hourly  tours  at  Kiryat  Hadassah  and 
Hadassah  Mt.  Scopus.  *  Information,  reserva¬ 
tions:  02-416333.  02-446271.  No  tours  today, 
Erev  Pessah, 

Hebrew  University 

There  will  be  no  tours  today  of  the  Hebrew 
University  Campuses  due  to  the  Pessah  holi¬ 
day. 

American  MizrachJ  Women.  Free  Morning 
Tours  —  8  AJkalaj  Street,  Jerusalem.  Tel.  02- 
699222. 


Tel  Aviv 

MUSEUMS 

Tel  Aviv  Museum.  Exhibitions  Dr.  Erich 
Salomon.  Tram  a  Photographer's  Life.  Connie 
Images  in  the  Art  of  the  20th  Century.  Clas¬ 
sical  Painting  in  17th  and  18th  centuries; 
Impressionism  and  Post-Impressionism; 
Twentieth  Century  An.  VUtfag  Hours:  Sun.- 
Thur.  10-10.  Fri.  closed.  Sat.  10-2;  7-10. 
Helena  Rubinstein  Pavilion:  New  Exhfafeka  A 
Pear  and  an  Apple  —  Exhibition  on  Still-Life. 
Vbitiag  Homs:  Sun. -Thor.  9.];  5-9.  Sat.  10-2. 
Fri.  closed. 

CONDUCTED  TOURS 
Americas  Mlzrachl  Women.  Free  Morning 
Tours  —  Tel  Aviv,  Tel.  220187,  243106 
WtZO:  To  visit  our  prefects  call  Tel  Aviv. 
232939:  Jerusalem,  226060;  Haifa.  89537. 

PIONEER  WOMEN— N  A' A  MAT.  Morning 
tours.  Call  for  reservations:  Tel  Aviv,  256096. 

Haifa 

What's  On  la  Haifa,  dal  04-640840. 


& 
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Don't  take  chances 

I  Report  suspicious 
objects!  Dial  100. 


CINEMAS 


Note  changes  ta  (Urn  showings  due  to  P< 

holiday 

JERUSALEM  4,  7,  9  '!  •  •  , 

EdeurMakat  She  tiks  hpBwoa^WdvcrSav^ 
Clever  Again  4.  64$<i%i&HtMnfeBig 
Laugh:  Kfir:  Yentl  4. 6.45. 9.15:  MitcheB: 
Terms  of  Endearment  6.45.  9.15:  Orian? 
■Christine  6.45.  9:  Smurfs  are  coming. 
12.  2.  4:  Onm:  Go  for  It  4,  6.45.  9;  Rom 
■Return  of  Martin  Guerre  4.  7,  9.15; 
Seme  dar:  I  Love  You  Carmen  7,  9; 
Bfayeael  Ha’uma:  The  White  Wolf  7,  9; 
Cinema  Oae:  Hair  2.30;  Tue.  S: 
the  Rain  6.45:  Flashdance  8.30; 

Horror  Picture  Show  10;  CUnuathegat: 
Tue.  II  Decameron  7.30;  Diva  930 

TEL  AVIV  430,  7.15,  930 

Atkaby:  Go  For  it;  Bea-Yebuda:  Big 

Laugh;  also  Sun.,  Mon.,  W6d„  Tbur.  11 

а. m.;  Om  I:  Terms  of  Endearment  430, 
7.  9.35:  Cinderella  11.  2;  Chea  2:  Never 
Cry  Wdr  4.35,  7.10,  9.40;  Sun,  Mon.  II, 
2:  Chea  3:  Cinderella  4.30.  720,  9J5; 
Aladdin  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp  II,  2; 

■  Chea  4:  Experience  Preferred  but  not  Es¬ 
sential  4.45,  725,  925;  Peter  Pan  II,  2; 
Chea  5:  Trading  Places  720, 9J0;  Lonely, 
Lonely  Bugs  Bunny  .11,  2;  Cinema  Oae: 
Mr.  Mom:  Class:  Christine.  425.  720, 
9.35:  Dekd  Unfaithfully  Yours  42J,  720. 
9.35:  Drivc-Ia:  Thief  with  Five  Faces  9  JO; 
Smurfs  are  Coming  7.45:  Sex.  Rim  mid¬ 
night;  Esther: The  Evil  that  Men  Do;  Grt: 
Right  5 luff.  Sun.,  Wed.,  Tbur.  4.30, 6.30; 
Star  Wars  and  Empire  Strikes  Back.  Sun., 
Wed_  Thur.  11  a.m.;  Gerdou:  Nartyama 
4.30. 7,9 JO;  Hod:  Scarface  6 JO,  9 JO;  Lev 
I:  Return  of  Martin  Guerre  1.30, 4JQ,  7, 
9.30:  Lev  Q;  The  Dresser  I  JO.  4  JO,  7, 
9.30:  Ltanor:  Makat  She  mesh  *J0,  7.15, 
9.30:  Annie  il-a.ni.;  Maxim:- Thief  with 
Five  Faces  1 1.  4J0.  7.15,  9J0;  MegraM: 
Honorary  Consul;  Orly:  Vertigo  4  JO.  7, 
9.30:  Park:  Fire  and  Ice  10. 12.  2, 4. 7. 15, 
9 JO;  Pher:  Betrayal;  Shabaf:  Yentl  4.15, 
7.  9.30:  Smurfs  are  Coming  I0J0.  I2J0, 
2.30;  StmBo:  Educating  Rita;  Tehdett  I 
Love  You  Carmen;  Td  AtIt:  Never  Say 
Never  Again  4.30,  7.  9.30;  Ttf  A»fr 
Museum:  Muddy  Riven  Z Ak  .Fanny 
and  Alexander  4J0,  8J0; 

HAIFA  4,  6.45,  9 

Amphitheatre:  Smurfs  are  Coming  II,  4, 

б. 45;  Breathless  9;  Arman:  Oo  for  It; 
Atzmoe:  Never  Say  Never  Aagain  4,  6  JO, 
9  Chea:  'Return  of  Martin  .  Guerre; 
Moriah:  Educating  Rilf  6.45,  9;  Orah: 
Makat  She  mesh;  Orly:  Cinderella  II,  4, 
.6 JO;  I  Love  You  Carmen  9;  Peer:  Terms, 
of  Endearment  4,  6.30,  9;  In:  Yentl; 
Kurit: Smurfs  are  Coming. IK  5:  Fanny 
and  Alexander  8 

RAMAT  GAN 

Aroma:  Right  Stuff  8J0;  Cinderella,  Son. 
4:  6.30.  Wed..  Thor.  11.  4.  6J0;  Lly: 
Educating  Rita,  Tue.  7.15.  9.30;  Smurfs 
are  Coming,  Sun.,  Wed„  Thur.  10.30, 
12 JO.  4;  Moo.  10.30, 12.30;  Oaab:  Terms 
of  Endearment  7:30;  Bed  knobs  and 
Broomsticks  4;  Ordea:  Big  Laugh  11,  4. 
7.15.  9 JO;  Tue.  7.15,  9J0;  (Umar  Guu: 
Christine  7.15, 9.3);  Annie  4. 

HERZUYA  ■ 

Daritf:  Big  Laugh  4 JO.  7.15, 9.30;  Tlfaret: 
The  Evil  that  Men  Do  7.15,-9.15  MBgdil;. 
Terms  of  Endearment  7.15, 930;  The  Fox 
and  Ihc  Hound  4;  Saroy:  Never  Say  No 
4  JO,  7.  9  JO;  Smurfs  are  Coming  10, 12,3. 


QUICK  CROSSWORD 

ACROSS 
1  Effervescent 


4  Channel  port 
9  Freedom 

10  Lukewarm 

11  Egg-shaped 


13  Veteran  sailor  (3, 4 1 

13  Loud  noise 

14  - Noveilo 

16  Shipshape 

18  Chopping  tool 

20  Sanctioned 

21  Act  affectedly 

24  Animal 

25  Kittenish 

26  Impudent 

27  Small  fish 

DOWN 

1  Associate 

2  Pedestrian  crossing 

3  Unit  of  length 

5  To  detain  (anag.) 

6  Clap 

7  Decorous 

8  English  poet 
13  Disadvantage 

15  Small  community 

17  Pungent  herb 
IS  Skilful 

19  Fanatical  believei 

22  Trader 

23  Girl 


Yesterday’s  Solution 


SEnanan 


HQQE3HQEI  E'HEQSnn 


QUICK  SOLUTION 


CROSS:  1  Hearty,  4  Stick,  8  Agile. 
Sardine,  19  Thimble,  11  Oere,  12 
eg,  14  Ague,  is  Ripe,  18  Den.21 


ACROSS: 

9  Sai  ” 

Wag.  _.  _ _ _ 

Race,  23  Endorse,  25  Garbled,  25 
Eject,  27  Noose.  28  Stated.  DOWN: 

1  Hearth,  2  Arising,  3-  Trembled,  4 
Sort,  5.  Icing,  e  Keener,  1  Askew,  13' 
Gradient,  U  Perfect.  IT'  Origin,  19  • 
Needs,  30  Melted,  22  Cargo, 24  Flee. : 


Ministry  of  Tourism 


•M 


Municipality  of  Jerusalem . 
Department  of  Tourism 

PESSAH  1984 

COMB  TO  JERUSALEM 
WALKING  TOURS  OF  THE  OLD  CITY  OF 
JERUSALEM 

ROUTE:  The  Citadel  (Tower  of  David},  Armenian  Quarter,  '■ 
Zion  Gate,  Jewish  Quarter,  Western  Wall  and^ 

.  surrounding  sites. 

The  guided  walking  tours  (in  English)  will  take  place  daily 
from  April  17  through  April  22,  1984 

The  tours  meet  at  the  Citadel,  near  Jaffa  Gate  at 
8.30  a.m,  and  2.15  pm. 

The  tours  last  about  3 ft  hours  and  are  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 


TOUR  VA'ALEH 

W.Z.O.  AUya  and  Absorption  Dept.. 

Jerusalem  Office 
‘  invites  ail  Tourists  to  a 

FREE  HALF-DAY  TOUR 
in  Jerusalem  and  Ma'aleh  Adumim 

Come  and  ask  all. your  Aliyah  questional 

For  further  details  and  registration  call:  02-246522. 02-241222. 
ext.-  346  between  8.00  a.m.- 3. 00  p.m. 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 

9.00  Rebov  Samsum  9.25  Cartoons  9  JO 
Bailey’s.  Wings  10.15  Touch  10.40  Peter 
and  the  Wolf  14.00  Pessah  Story  14.05 
Surprise  Train  14  JO  The  heart  (part  32) 
ARABIC-LANGUAGE  programmes: 

18.30  News  roundup 
18.32  Programme  Trailer 
18 35  Sports 
19  JO  News 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  at 
20.00  with  the  News 

20.15  Music  -  Brahms:  Violin  Concerto 
(JSO,  Bertini,  Henryk  Szeryng) 

21 . 00  Songs  For  Pessah 

22.00  From  the  Terrace,  Mark  Robson's 

I960  film  stars.  Paul  Newman.  Joanne 

Woodward  and  Myna  Loy 

00.20  News 

JORDAN  TV  (unofficial) . 

17 JO  Canoons  18.00  French  Hour  18  JO 
(JTV  3)  Science  film  19.00  News  in  French 
19  JO  News  in  Hebrew  20.00  News  in 
Arabic  28  JO  The  Blue  and  the  Grey  21.10 
Doctor  at  Large  22.00  News  in  Engtkb 

22.15  Verdi 

MIDDLE  EAST  TV  (Fran  TA.  norflO: 
13.00  Shape-Up  13.30  Insight  14.00 
Another  Life  14  JO  700  Chib  15.00  After¬ 
noon  Movie  16.30  Spiderman  17.00 
Popeye  17  JO  Super  Book  18.00  Laramie 
19.00  Bonanza  20.00  Another  Life  20  JO 
World  News  Tonight  21 .00  Entertainment 
Special  WKRP  Gnrinnati  21 .30  NBA  Bas- 
ketbaD  22.54  TOQ.Chib  23  DA  NewsUpdare 


ON  THE  AIR 


Yoke  of  Marie 

6.02  Musical  Opck 

7.07  Mourn:  Excerpts  from  The  Abduc¬ 
tion  from  the  Seraglio,  arranged  for  Wind  - 
Ensemble 

7.30  Bach:  Double  Concerto  in  D  minor; 
L  Mozart:  Trumpet  Concerto;  Graupner. 
Bassoon  Concerto:  Debussy:  Trois 
Images:  Chopin:  2  Scherzi  (Ashkenazy); 
Poulenc: -Concert  Champetre-  •  -  ►  .  - 

.9.30.  O vsafci.  TO.  NaytfF, 

(Kubelik);  Haydn:  Trio,  arranged  for  3 
Guitars;.  M  0«Ft:  jYioImGoticortpi  Noil. 
K.207  (Zukerman):  Tartini-KreisJer: 
Devil's  Trill,  sonata  (Ida  .Handel); 
Vaughan-Williamr.  Fantasy  on  a  Theme, 
from  Sussex;  Copland: -Appalachian 
-Spring  (Bernstein)  . 

I  lOti’An  Hour  with  the  Konlarski  Duo  — 
Mozart:  Fugue,  K-546;  Brahms:  Sonata  in 
F  major:  Debussy-  En  Wane  el  noir 
13.05  Gluck:  Ballet  Suite  No.  1; 
Beethoven:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1.  Op.  15 
(Radu  Lupu.  IPO.  Mehta):  Bruckner. 
Symphony  No.  4  (Los  Angeles,  Mehta) 
15.00  Shinn  Hayam  (Dr.  Balya  Bayer) 

15.30  The  Jerusalem  Symphony 
Orchestra.  A rieh  Vndi.  conductor  and 
commeniaior  —  Lior.  Yckutidi,  guitar; 
Shira  Rabin,  violin:  Re’uma  Abas,  ringer 

—  works  by  Shalmon.  Bizet,  Grieg;  Lalo, 
Vivaldi.  Ben-Huim  and  De  Falla  ■ 

16  JO  The  Jerusalem  Symphony  Orchestra 

—  Schumann:  Symphony  No.  !  (Sergiu 
C omissions):  Granados:  Love  Songs  (An¬ 
na  Breiter.  Noam  Sheriff):  Respighi:  The 
Pines  of  Rome  (Anthony  Ros-Marbaj; 
E.W.  Sternberg:  Excerpts  from  Joseph 


and  liK  Brothers  (Israel  Edelson) 

18.00  Choral  music  for  the  Holiday  I 
19.05  Ami  Maayani:  Regalim:  Passover  , 
Songs  of  the  Sephardi  Communities  of 
Jerusalem  (Yit/hak  Levy):  Excerpts  frora  - 
Bible  Caniilljiions  recorded  by  Sonan  ’ 
Ventura 

20.00  Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  6  (BBC. 
Toncunini):  Haydn:  The  Seasons  (Heather  ' 
Harper.  Rvland  Davis.  John  Shirley- 
Quirck.  Choir  and  Orchestra  of  the  BBC.  • 
Colin  Davis  conducting) 

23:00  Bdls  of  Spring. 

First  Programme 

6.03  Programmes  for  Olim 

730  Morning  Concert  (from  Voice  at 

Musk) 

9.30  Encounter  -  live  family  magazme 
10JQ  Programme  in  Easy  Hebrew 

11.10  Poets' Songs  r 

11  JO  Education  for  all  ^ 

12.05  Sephardi  songs 

13.00  News  in  English 

13.30  News  in  French 

14.05  Chfldren’s  programmes 
15.00  Freedom  Festival 
16.05  Departure  from  Egypt 

17.10  From  Here  to  There  -  immigration 
'matters 

18.05  Animals  and  Plants  in  Spring 
.19.05  Pessah  in  the  Indian  Communities  . 
19  JO  Programmes  for  Olim 
22.05  Td  Aviv  at  75 

Second  Programme 

6.12  Gymnastics 
6  JO  Editorial  Review 
6  J3  Green  Light- drivers'  corner 
7.00  This  Morning-  news  magazine 
8.05  Puss  in  Sandals  -  children's  program¬ 
me 

9.05  House  Call  -  with  Rivka  Michaeli 
'  10.10  AH  Shades  of  the  Network-  morning 

magazine 

12.05  Open  line  -  news  and  musk 
13.00  Midday  -  news  commentary,  music 

14.10  A  Taste  of  Honey  -  with  Dan  Kaner 
-  16.05  Songs. and  readings  for  Pessah 

17.05  Two  for  Pessah 

18.05  Youth  Movements  in  the  Moroccan 
Underground .  . 

19.05  Songs  and  customs  of  Pessah 
20.05  Salome  -  Israeli  musical 
21.05  MazkeretBariaat  101  < ' 

-22J)SHow  animals  edebrate  holidays  -  ~ 
-23/05  Litde  Things  1 
00.10  Songs 

Army  .rife 

6.06  Morning  Sounds 

7.07  “707”  -  with  Alex  Anski 

8d)5  Morning  Newsreel 

9.05  Right  Now  -  with  Michael  Hand-. 

dsaltz 

'  IJ.05  Mama's  Voice  —  Special  regards  10 
soldiers 

12.00  On  Driven  and  Traffic  -  traffic  - 
reports,  musk 
14.05  Pessah 

re-05  We'll  be  O.K.  —  with  Eli  Mohar  ' 
17.05  A  viral  Sbcharansky  talks  about  her 
husband,  Anatoly 
18.05  Holiday  sons 

20.05  Holiday  Concert  -  Ami  Ma’ayandr 
Concertino  for  Harp  and  Orchestra;  SchdT 
mann:  Quartet  in  ErFlat.  Op.47;  Cameran^ 
Singers-  works  by  Brahms.  Poulenc  and 
Debussy;  Schubert:  Symphony  NoJ  in  . 
B^atm^jor  . 

222)5  Marathon  of  Songs  by  Nahum  Hei-  . 

man 


TUESDAY 


TELEVISION 


ARABIC  LANGUAGE  programmes: 

18  JO  News  roundup 
18.32  Youth  Magazine 
19.00  Documentary 
19.30  News 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  begin  at  20.00 

with  a  programme  for  Pessah 

20.45  Spring  songs 

21.00  News  , 

21.15  QB  VH.  Part  3  of  a  6-part  drama 
series  based  on  Leon  Uris’  bestseller.  Star¬ 
ring  Lee  Rcmick  and  Ben  Gazarra 
22.20  Unknown  Qiaptih  Part  2  of  a  3-part 
documentary  on  Chadre  Chaplin's  life 

.  -23.10  News 
JORDAN  TV  (unoffidal): 

17.40  Cartoons  18.00  French  Hour  18.30 
(JTV  3)  Science  Film  19.00  News  in  Flench 
.  19.30  News  in  Hebrew  19.45  Magazme 
Zero  One  20.00  News  in  Arabic  -20 JO 
'  Chicago  Story  22:00  News  in  English  22. 15 
.  :  Shades  of  Darkness  . 

MIDDLE  EAST  TV  (Ena  T.  A.  mirth): 
13.00  shape-up  13J0-Wesibo6k  Hospital 
•-  14.00  Another  Life  14  JO  700  Chib  15.00 
-  Afternoon  Movie  16.30  Spicfonnan  17-00 
Popeye  17J0  Flying  House  18.00  Laramie 
19.00  Bonanza  20.00  Another  Life  20.30  - 
'•  World  News  Tonight  21.00  Entertainment 
Special  WKRP  Qnciniwti  21  JO  White 
Shariow  22J0  I  Spy  2320  700  Club  23  JO 
News  Update 


ON  THE  AIR 


:Vo»ce  of  Music.  .  ^ '  -  •  - 

7.11  Bach:  Aria-TcJ^  Tnimpeu:  Britten: 
J’saim:  Respighi;  The  Birds*  Mozart:  7 
Court  Dances:  Delius:  On  Hearing  the 
first  Cuckoo  of  Spring;  Vivaldi:  Spring; 
Janacdr.  Sextet  for  Winds;. Schumann:. 
Papitlons;  Debussy: 'Danse  sacre  et  danse 
irofane:  P.  8 en-Haim:  Psalm  from 
iymphony  No.  I 

9.00  Tchaikovsky*  The  Season;  Me^deEs- 
sohn:  Songs.  Without  Words 
9.58.  'Mendelssohn;'  Elijah,  oratorio 
(Soloists,  choirs.  JSO,  Gary  Bertini) 

1 2.QQ,  Song  of  Songs  Iqr  PaTestrina  '• 
.13.05  Brahms:  Trio  in  A.major,  pus  posth. 
(Rlma  Kaminovsky,  Shmuel  Magen 
Zohar.  Neiman)*  Schubert.  Impromptu'. 
Op.  90  (Shoshana  Rudiakov);  Schumann* 
Song  Cycle.  Op. 39  (Mira  Zakaj,.Mkrhaei 
Allison);  Mendfdssohn:  Sonata  in  F  major 
(Yigal  Tnndi,  Jooathatr  Zak) 

13.00  .Traditional  Tunes  in  the  Passover 
Haggadah  -J-'i  " 

16.00  Jewish  Music  from  the  Renaissaiice 
rill  our  days -  works  by  Bloeh.  Zdtitn,  J 
Kaminski.  Klein.  'Salomon c  RossL 
Salad  in.  etc.  * 

.■S-PQ Jp.hubert: ..String  Quartet. -D JB87  in 
G  mujor  (Juillmrd);  Schubert:  Songfa  in  F- 
sfaarp  minor.  DJ70,  57 i;  Schubert  An- 
dame  in  A  major,  D.604  ( Gilbert , 
Shuchter)  ;• 

19.05  “Mark'  Lhvryr  Emek  :(kol .  Israel ' 
Lovry);  Josef.  .KamlnskE  Concertino  W  - 
Trumpet  (Yavirtk;  Gadha  Orehoatratfon.  ' 

tfao.  forr  Obocfand|Swngs  (GeorgeHaM.  1 


i 


Ben-Haim:  Scenes  of.  Israel  (Symphony- 
Orchestra.  Stokowski);  Karel  Salmon;"*' 
Concertino  for  Xylophone  (Avraham 
Spiel man.  Kol  Israel,  Ronfi-Riklis)! 
Moshe  Vilensky:  Railway  Debka  (Noam  ' 
Sheriff):  Coplansky:  2  Tunes 
(Markovetzky,  Eshed,  Pomes,  Vilensky) » 

20.30  The  Israel  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
'Zubin  -Mehta  conducting:  with  Yehudi  v 
Menuhin  ~  Josef  Kaminski:  Symphonic, 

.  Overture:  Ernest  Bloch;  Violin  Concerto;  . 
Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  3:  Slravinskyjjd 
Rile  of  Spring  *| 

23.00  Something  for  Everybody 

First  Programme 

7.00  Programmes  for  Ohm 
9.05  Desert  Research 
10.05  Radio  Story 

10.30  Music 

11.05  The  Bride  -  by  Shai  Agnoo 
13.00  News  in  English 
13J0  News  in  French 
14.05  Children’s  programmes 
15.05  First  Drafts  .. 

16.05  Free  Speech 

17.10  Judaism  and  the  Desert 
18.G5  Books  are  Friends 
19.05  BiMeReadmg 

l  19.15  Light  Music 
'  19  JO  Programmes  forOhm 
22,05  Youth  Movements  In  the 
'•  Underground. 

Second  Programme 

"7.10  Holiday  songs 
8.05  Skits  and  Humour 
9  J5  Sights  in  Israel  -  with  Azaria  Alton 

.10.05  Holiday  .programme 
.  11 -05  Open  Studio -with  Shalom] 

13.05  Matter  of  Taste -with  Haim _ _ 

14.10  Pec^Ie,  Places  and  Stories  about 
Jerosalem,.  . 

Joseph  and  his  Technicoioured? 
Dnauncnai  rnirripa] 

•  17.05  The  Four  Sons 
18.05  Hanh  presents  her  new  record 
19.05  Spring  songs 
20.05  Sephardi  songs 

^s^M*Un‘  ■* ,lK  »  _ 

ZZ.QS  Programme  for  the  end  of  the  HoK^ 
day 

S'^£fbla^~wilh  Yeboram  Gaon 

00.10  Hebrew  Songs  .<1? 

Amy  ;  "  .  ,  .! 

6.06  Holiday  Sounds  -  * 

IS  pro*rimmc  ^ 

14.05  It  all  Flows 

14^  Ffeedom  within  Ftencea 

wiS  S^ofE'^ 

■  17  J0  Bull  Fight 

JewairKSion 

Evroa^^^  .  Birds  “ 

00-05  NlghtBirds- songs,  chat  7 
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Market  mixed  on  small  turnover 


TEL  A VlV,  —  'The  market  turned 
mixed  yesterday, 'the  last  day  of 
-tding  before  tradm&resuiiijes  dur- 
intermediary  days  of  Pessalv 
which  begin  this  Wednesday.  _ 

If  the  past  is  any  criteria,  the.tur- . 
rovers  on  these’  two  days  vr31'be  _ 
quite  low,  since- many  persons  are . 
away  on  vacation.  Yesterday's  tur¬ 
nover  was  a  low  IS479^’iuiflion. 

.  Seventy-three  shares  rose  by  .5. 
per  cent  or  more  yesterday,  of 
which  16  were  "buyers  only."  A  full 
8?  shares  fell  by  6  per  cent  or  more,  . 
with  18  being  “sellers  only/’ 

The  pace  of  trading  was  set  by  the 
"arrangement"  shares  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  banks,  which,  remained 
firm,  rising  by  a  minute  0.02  per 
dent.  'Nearly  all  of  tins  rise  was  due 
to  demand  for  options  or  capital, 
notes.  '  ,  - 

However,  the  commercial  banks 
n,ot  iiLlhe  arrangement,  rose  by  1.44 
■'vri.cent,  with  most  of  this  action 
ctew(  to  demand  for  First  Inter¬ 
national,  which  gained  .10  per  cent. 
Maritime^O.l  rose  by  10  per  cent; 
and  Maritime  “A"  gained  5  per  pent 
(■"buyers  only”). 

1  But  the  other;  banks  fell-  quite  * 
heavily,  with  FIBI  losing  4 J  per. 
cent,  and  Danot  5  losing  6.9  per 
cent. 

The  General  Share  Index  rose  by 
only  0.03  per  cent, 
r  The  highest  gain  was  chalked  up 
by  Harel  5,  which  rose,  by  25  per 
cent,  while  the  biggest  loss  went  to 
Tagal  5,-  which  feD  by  20.5  per  cent. 
Other  significant  losses  went  to 
Elgar  bearer,  15  per  cent,  while- CLal 

CLASSIFIEDS 


Stock  Exchange 
Tel  Aviv 

A ’By  MACABEE  DEAN 


Leasing  0.5  fell  by  11.5  per  cent. . 

Interestingly  endugh,  there  seems 
to  be  a  return  to  a  former  pattern. 
When  the  ** arrangement1’  batik 
shares  were  firm,  the  market  was 
generally  mixed;  when  the  “ar¬ 
rangement”  shares  fell,  so  did  the 
rest  of  the  market,  and  when  the 
"arrangement”  shares  rose,  so  did 
other  shares.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
the  Bank  of  Israel  "regulated”  the 
price  of  the  "arrangement”  shares, 
and  thus,  through  them,  evidently 
controls  the  entire  market. 
However,  this  "tandem”  effect 
between  the  ‘-airangement”  shares 
and  the  free  shares  broke,  down 
about  10  days  ago,  when  the  "ar¬ 
rangement”  shares  began  to  act  as  a 
weathervane  for  the  prices  of  index- 
linked  bonds  and  other  bonds.  It 
was  during  this  latter  period  that  the 
government  was  floating  its  Gil  boa 
issue.' 

Index-linked  bonds  were  Arm, 
although  some  of  them  rose  by  up  to 
4  per  cent  (those  paying- 4  per-  cent 
interest  and  which  are  fully  linked), 
while  those  billy  80  per  cent  linked 
rose  by  up  to  1.5  per  cent.  The  tur¬ 
nover  in  all  bonds  was  IS655.8m. 

Commercial  bank  shares  ac¬ 
counted  for  almost  60  percent  of  ail 
share  trading,  with  'the  “ar- 


“appearing  on  Mondays.  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

MONDAY/WEDNESDAY  RATES:  Minimum  of  IS  1.280+  for  8  words;  each 
additional  word  IS  160*  FRIDAY  and  HOLIDAY  EVE  RATES:  Minimum  of  IS 
1.560*  for  8  words;  each  additional  word  IS  195*  All  rates  include  VAT. 
DEADLINES  at  our  offices.  Jerusalem:  Monday/Wednesday  —  10  a.m.  previous 
Bay.  Friday  —  5  p.m.  on  Wednesday.  Tel  Aviv  and  Haifa:  12  noon.  2  days  before 
publication.  Ads  accepted  at  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  (sea  masthead  on  back 
page)  and  ail  recognized,  advertising  agencies.  ‘Subject  to  change. 


BOOKS 


LESSONS 


SELLING  rare  “Classic  Comics”  collection, 
/icw  1 1  volume  Durant's  “The  Story  oF 
■Civilization",  New  Time-Ufe,  19  volume, 
■“home  repair-improvement",  many  others. 
Jel  053-42547. 


DWELLINGS 


ART  BOOKBINDING.  Restoration  of 
manuscripts.  Three  month  .course,  private  tui- 
tion.  02-661572.  y 


INSURANCES 


JERUSALEM ~  ■|jj 

IN  -MAOZ-ZION.  land.  730  stun..  villa  in¬ 
cluding  small  flat.  Tel.  052-542682  (not  oil 
Shabtal). 


'ABU-TOR,  ROOF  Apartment  •+  buStfing 
■possibility.  Gorgeous  view.  Gal-Hed 
iMgJani.  Tel  02-227064.  02-225068. 


•JN  JEWISH  QUA  RTER,  6  special  apartments 
far  sale  starting  at  S65.000.  “Moonshine.”  Td. 
j>2-222578. _ > _ 

1“G<5NEN  WOODS”  jerusaieni’s  newest  hn- . 
_  «y  project.  See  advertisement  on  page  7. 

'  'REHAVIA:  Immediate  sale,  beautifnl, 

.  -■*  spacious  apartment.  3  '+  .dining  area.  02- 
224940.  02-227328,-  02-816575.  _ 

.MODEL  APARTM  ENT  —  Now  open  for  in- 
-  v<  •-  'spcction  at  Canada  Hill.  For  directions  phone 
'•'-r  Ambassador  Real  Estate.  02-668101. 

"UNIQUE  6  room  Oat.  large  terrace,  best  loca- 
v  c/nm^tRehavia,  Jerusalem,  whole  floor.  TeL  02- . 
David  Koileck  or  02-222477. 

■  j; 

'  -TEL  AVIV 

PAVID  TOWERS.  3-4-5.  exclusive  +  swim'- 
-  s  mine  pod.  Td:  03-414082. 

KING  DAVID  TOWERS  4-5.  exclusive  + 
swimming  pool  —  North  Tei  Aviv,  magmfl- 
.  cent  penthouse.  Tel.  03-414082. 

:rf,  '  HERZU YA  ' |  r ;  r .  r  r 

•  "  TOR  SALE:  3W  rooms,  exclusive,  sea  view  + 

-..  '-rod'  +. swimming  pool  +  telephone  +  aircon- 
"  '  ^^ajpg-  Tci.  053-34916. 


.y=v : , , ,y _j-'ffEryXA  ;  ■ 

;  .'440BIL  GREENBERG,  housing  specialists. 
• JeiwJsAalcs,  long/short  term,  funtished/unfur- 
-  'fid. 2 -OssiabklR. Tel.  053-32558. 

."EXCLUSIVE  APARTMENT.  7  rooms.  3 
-bathrooms,  240  sq.nL,  sea  view.  Tel.  053- 

-???■■  ip1 1?I  PP'Hpffor-  -  _  mill 

■  M  |  RAM AT  HASHARON 

IN  CAESARIA,  MAGNIFICENT  VILLA'  + 
y,end“  garden,  salc/ex change.  Tel.  063- 
61811. 


LOWEST  RATES,  household,  business,  car 
insurances.  Free  quote  in  English.  GOSHEN. 
Td.  03-340856. 


PERSONAL 


P.O.  Mfe'  39808/50. -Tel  -TWlv'fil  397.1 


SERVICES 


HOME  COLOUR  TV.  VIDEO  REPAIRS, 
Digital  Electronics  Ltd.,  Tel,  02-431133.  02- 
431134. 02-422175. 


SITUATION  VACANT 


COUPLE  ON  YACHT,  want  onefemaie  crew 
for  all  or  part  of  cruise  to  U.S.  experience  not 
required.  Child  welcome.  For  details,  letter 
with  photo  to  34590.  P.O.B.  20126.  T.A.  61201. 

TELEX  OPERATORS  Typists  required  in  the 
'  following  languages;  English  +  German,. 
English  +  French.  Additional  languages,  an  ' 
asset.  Tel.  03-200715/6., _ - _ | 

TOP  ENGLISH  TYPISTS  +  telex  ope  rat  on 
wanted  immediately.  Translator's  Pool.  Tel. 
03-221214,  02-225154.  04-663966. _ 

WANTED  EXPERIENCED  TYPISTS  for  af¬ 
ternoon  hours,  to  be  trained  an  word 
processor.  Tel.  03-245127. 


VEHICLES 


HONDA  50  MOTORBIKE,  new.  S750. 
tourul/diplomal  only.  Tel.  053-42547. 


INT’L/SHIPPING 


OCEAN  COMPANY-  LTD.,  expert  reliable 
movers  with  35  years"  experience:  professional 
packing  and  shipping  worldwide.  Special  rates 
for  USA.  South.  Africa.  UK:  operating  all  over 
Israel.  Best  insurance  rates  on  the  market.  TeL 
Haifa  04-523227  (3  Lines).  Tel  Aviv  03-296125. 
03-299582  (evenings  03-483032). 
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COMPARE.  YOUR  MONEY  EARNS  MORE 


DOLLAR  PA 2"  AND  EURO  PAZ"  PRICES  ■  frlilHga 


CURRENCY  BASKET  - 


.  DOLLAR  PAZ",  1  UNIT 
"EURO  PA2T.  1  UNIT 
SILR.  '  r 


PURCHASE  |  SALE 


522.1135 


foreign  currency  exchange  rates 


COUNTRY  CURRENCY 


iypi 

FOR  13.4JM 


BANKNOTES 


y.s,A. 

Britain 

GERMANY 
FRANCE 
HOLLAND 
SWITZERLAND 
SWEDEN 
-NORWAY  • 
DENMARK 
FINLAND  ■ 
CANADA 
.AUSTRALIA*  . 
SOUTH  AFRICA 
BELGIUM" 
AUSTRIA 
ITALY 

JAPAN"  .  . 


DOLLAR  1 
STERLING"  1 
MARK  1 
FRANC  1" 
GULDEN  1 
FRANC  1 
KRONA  1 
KRONE  1 
KRONE  "■  1 

MARK  1 
DOLLAR  1 
DOLLAR  :  -1 
RAND,  .  1 
FRANC"  .  10 
SCHILLING  10 
LIRE  1000. 
YEN  f  1000 


165^149 

2375717 

63.4279 

20.6105 

562900 

76J996 

2!_33!3 

21,9842. 

17.2720- 

29.6049 

129.7933 

-152.5373 

133.8023 

31.0121 

90.0732 

102.2714 

742.3485' 


1675851 

240.9410 

64.2194 

20.8677 

565924 

775554 

21.5975 

22.2585 

17.4875 

29.9743 

131.4129 

154.4407 

.135.4719- 

"•-31.3991 

91.1971 

1035475 

751:6112 


164.4500  170.2900 
235.8700  244.2500 
62.8600  65  1000 
19.7100  211500 


75.9200  78.6200. 
20,8600  21.8900 


16-8900  17.7300 

28.9600  30.3900 
127.6100  133.2200 
145.7400  157.9700 


[FURTHER  DETAILS  AT  OUR  INTERNATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 

4  AHUZAT  BAYIT  ST.,  TEL  AVIV, 

TEL.  6294  14,  AND  AT  ALL  OUR  BRANCHES. 
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rangement”  shares  accounting  for 
the  overwhelming  proportion  of  all 
banks  shares.  Ibis  left  total  tur¬ 
nover  in  the  "free"  shares  at  less 
than  ISlOOm.,  or  about  Sl.lm.  This 
“thin*'  market  caused  many  shares 
to  rise  or  fall  by  a  considerable 
percentage,  despite  liny  turnovers. 

-  For  example,  Phoenix  Insurance 
lost  14,8  per  cent  {174  points) 
when  only  8,600  shares  were  of¬ 
fered,  and  shares  value  at  only 
IS35.000  changed  hands.  Pri-Or , 
gained  S.6  per  cent  to  meet  a  de¬ 
mand  of  only  12,000  shares,  and  the 
total  turnover  was  only  IS67,400. 
Fedoil  "B"  rose  by  9  per  cent  to 
meet  a  demand  of  only  305,400, 
with  the  turnover  being  IS51 1,600. 

Among  the  various  categories,  oil 
exploration  was  hardest  hit,  with  its 
index  falling  by  3.44  per  cent.  This 
was  followed  by  trade  and  utilities, 
whose  index  fell  by  3.04  per  cent: 

Mizrahi  Investments  notes  that  its 
net  after-tax  profits  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1983  were 
TSI63.6m.  However,  when  this  is  ad¬ 
justed  for  inflation  in  line  with  Ad¬ 
visory.  Opinion  23  of  the  Institute  of 
Certified  Public  Accountants,  it 
becomes  a  loss  of  IS57.tm.  This 
compares  with  a  net  adjusted  loss  of 
IS2!.6m.  for  the  same  period  the 
preceding  year. 

The  company's  assets  grew  to 
IS33.7  billion  at  the  end  of  1983, 
.which  is  a  nominal  gain  of  200.9  per 
cent  at  the  end  of  1983,  to  stand  at 
IS4L5  billion. 

The  profit  per  share  stood  at 
606.4  per  cent  at  the  end  of  1983, 
compared  with  301.9  per  cent  at  the 
end  ofl982.  ’ 

Most  active  stocks 

.Leumi  2670  1593. 5m.  n.c. 

Hapoalim  4.151  I580.3kl  n.c. 

JDBord.  6.160  IS  19.8m.  n.c. 

Stocks  traded:  IS468.3m. 

Convertibles:  IS  10.8m. 

.  Bonds:  IS655.8m. 

Stocks  up  1 57 

Stocks  down  1 84 

LONDON  BANK  RATES 


April  15.  1984 
Bank  base  rate  * 
Call  money 
91-day  Treasury 
3-months  Interbank 
Lloyds  Bank 


Prev.  Close 
8  !6  8fe 

m  8?1S  - 
8%  8% 
n, 


Boeing  to  be 
crashed  in 
safety  test 

LONDON  (AP).  —  An  aircraft  fuel 
additive  to  help  prevent  crashed_air- 
crat^^Mplodingrifl.flaines-  -  wHiabe  t 
tested-  this  summer  by  deliberately 
downing  an  old  Boeing  720  jet  air¬ 
liner  in  California,  Britain’s  1CI 
chemical  giant  said  Friday. 

The  remote-controlled  crash 
climaxes  a  joint  British  and  U.S. 
agreement  to  develop  the  additive 
Ayguard,  following  the  world’s 
worst  air.  disaster  in  1977,  David 
Lane,  manager  of  the  British  firm’s 
paints  division,  said. 

.  In  the  1977  disaster,  two  Jumbo 
jets  collided  on  the  ground  at 
Tenerife,  Spain,  and  burst  into 
flames,  killing  583  people. 

.  The  crash  test  at  the  Edwards 
LJ.S.  Air  Force  base  north  of  Los 
Angeles  is  expected  to  cost  $9  mil¬ 
lion. 


MONTHLY 

■30  NICHrsi 
ROOM  OULV  SING!  F  OCCUPANCV 


-r.r.'iTiON.iL  S49  rjouni-t  occupancy 

f,!.L  RHIClS  INC.L.  SERV.CE  CHARGt- 
VATokchiidsc  wmin  a^pikagii 

l-’AlACf  HGH  l. 

7  H.iy  ii'^or'  ‘i  v-mi  r.,-.  aac-.hi 


n"m  '“imiir  'lYpuniY  nn 

AMERICAN  ISRAEL  BA^JK  LTD. 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY 
16A.B4 

Yotfurday's  Foraign  exchange  ratal 
■gainat  the  Zsraal  Shekel,  for- 
Hi!,  dollar  transactions  under  S2DOO 
and  transactions  of  other  cunandas 
-  under  the  oqaivalmt  id"  $500. 

Selling  Buying 
SS  167.9851  165.9147 

erling  240.5211  237.5567 

U  64.2022  63.4109 

euchFR  20.8677  20  8105 

itch  G  56.9152  56.2137 

rfSSFB  77.3412  "  76.3880 

milsbXR  21.5573  21^916 

xrwegian  ER  22.2453  21.9711 

mishKR  17.4575  17.2424 

inishMX  29.9652  29.5959 


USS 

Sterling 

DM 

Trench  FR 
Dutch  G 
Swiss  FS 
Swedish  KR 
Norwegian  KH 
Danish  KR 
Finnish  MX 
CjmarHxn  S 
Australian  S 
Rand 

Belgian  Goa  UQt 
Belgian  Pin  (10) 
Austrian  SH  (10) 
Fan  (100) 

Spanish  PTS  (1001 
Italian  Lire  (1 0001 


131.4900  -  129.0694 
154.7479  152.5406 
135.3372  133.6692 
31.3756  30.9669 


30.4293 

91.2343 

75.0101 


30.0543 

90.1098 

74.0656 


112.7224  112.3331 
103/5836  102.3060" 


GOLD:  5379.80/380.30/0*. 

INTERBANK 

SPOT  RATES: 


USS 

M3 13/23 

per£ 

DM 

2.6155/65 

perS 

Swiss  FR 

2.1715/25 

parS 

French  FR. 

8.0475/25 

P«r3 

Italian  Lire . 

1621.75/75 

perS 

Dtrtch  G 

2.95 10/97 

perS 

Yen 

223.B5/S5 

per$ 

Danish  KR 

9.6050/75 

perS 

Swedish  SR 

7.7875/25 

parS 

Nonyegian  KR 

7.5465/15 

perS 

Belgian  Con 

53.54/57 

'  parS 

Belgian  Fin 

55.16/23 

parS 

FORWARD  RATES 

«  l->m-  \..iunu  *  hj*e, 
prn>  |>I  urn 

Commercial  Banks 

tnor  part  of  *'arraiigunent’,l 

OHH  r  1900  5  » 100 

.\1..r.’..r.c  *i  i  524  J97  *57 

M-trl  ritf  .1  ::!J  bflf 

N  Vtner;.-an  !  55ft,  5j 

N  !  _J35 

N  j*r.  ..p  i  35jij  43 

D.,r,.i  '.  42b  « o,2  -22 

nJn,,,-  '  SK  ?678  —6 

D/r.i;  ;  209  191 

!.r4ln:‘l*i«  286  9J?  *26 


tpart  of  "  ar  ran  game  m"  I 

idb  -  - 

idb  t  fJbo  ; 

IDB  B  f  6.^60 

IDB  p  \  37800 

IDB  ..p  •  1  — 

i  r.i.m  ii  ;  4680  I 

D-i.Mf.t  Hr  81^0 

D— \  -  7910 

Di-viis:  i*p  2 

D.-c-ur-  R  .n  «« 

r  2546 

M'/r.th;  h  1 

v|j/r.ihi  up  I !  n.i  jr. 


<  bniit(  \idamr  (  hjmgr 
pr»r  1^1. Will 


I  hniBi:  V  Wuflkr  (  (hi.B,  V 
pra.  IHI.I.W  rh^.LH 


Hotels.  Tourism 

Cule  Z.ihjr  i 


1900 

5 

+  100 

+  56 

Culfi  Z.*t*jf  s 

256 

6 

624 

197 

+  57 

+  10.1 

D.ir  H.*tc1s  l 

845 

42 

228 

b.o.l 

*11 

+  5.1 

D.m  H'-TtfU  < 

458 

2b 

5501 

SI 

-56 

-1.0 

*.  .'r.i!  Bcj+h 

493 

188 

4351 

127 

—135 

-3.0 

Kcr.e» 

220 

60 

3581 

43 

-29 

-.8 

>  ■•die.  H.njl 

216 

93 

42b 

s  o,2 

—22 

-4.9 

1  Hu’rl  i 

115 

144 

SK 

3678 

—6 

—6.9 

222 

103 

yy> 

192 

-20 

-8.7 

^  .ihan*rr  nn 

!5I 

q 

286 

932 

*26 

+  100 

310 

2TOI 

-14 

—4.3 

Computers 

Mi/r.ihi  up  12 

1850 

81 

Mi/riih’  s.n  f- 

»300 

1 

Mi/r.ihi  +r 

1 1 30 

41 

Hjpu.ihm  p 

5206 

_ 

H.ipu.ihm  r 

415) 

1935 

Hjpu.ilim  h 

4190 

401 

Hapiulim  +n  s. 

15605 

6 

General  A 

1 1000 

12 

3420  - 

Banks 

—20 

—  6 

1078 

ro 

_ 22 

—20 

'343 

(1 

n.c. 

_ 

1420 

— 

_ 

789 

156 

n.c. 

in 

63 

—1 

—.5 

1802 

20 

*102 

+6J3 

430 

48 

+  10 

+  2.4 

450 

— 

n.c. 

358 

100 

—11 

-3.0 

3400 

4 

n.c. 

2550 

II 

n.c. 

_ 
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PAMA 

(Energy  Resources  Development}  Ltd- 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEERS 

For  design  of  pilot  plants  for  the 
extraction  of  oil  from  shale. 

Requirements: 

*  M.Sc.  in  chemical  engineering. 

*  Minimum  five  years’  experience  in  process  and  detailed 
engineering  of  chemical  plants. 

*  Working  knowledge  of  English. 

Applications  in  writing,  including  curriculum  vitas  and  reference,  should  be  sent  id: 
PAMA  Ltd.,  c/o  David  Goran.  P.O.B.  24119.  Tal  Amv  61240. 
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Travel  and  Tourism  Office 
requires 

TOUR  OPERATOR 

for  Incoming  Tourism  Department 

Qualifications: 

★  Two  years'  experience  as  tour  operator  or  in  public  relations. 

*  Mother  tongue  English. 

Please  apply  to:  P.O.B.  18194.  Tel  Aviv  61161  for  ’Tour  Operator." 
—  Discretion  assured  — 
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REPORT  SUSPICIOUS 
OBJECTS 


SI  The  Rmgm 

Creative  Jewelry 
by  Bob  Faber 

Designed  to  your  specifications 
17  Jaffa  Rd. 

(opp.  Jerusalem  City  Hall) 

Tel.  02-231032 


Alan  and  Vivian  Lahrar 

of 

ALON  REAL  ESTATE 

wish  family ,  friends, 
and  clients 

A  HAPPY  PESSAH 


Embalajes  Hoal  Ltd. 

Expert  packing-  Worldwide 
moving.  Forwarding.  30  years' 
experience  at  your  service. 

Tel  Aviv,  90  Hayarkon  St.. 
Tel.  03-229480,  03-426939. 


TRIONFO 

i  Fine  Books  and  Engravings 
'  9  Dorot  Rishonim  St.. 
Jeroialem.  Tel.  226351 
Purchase  and  Sale 

Judaiea  —  Hebraka 
Holy  Land  and  Others 
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The  legacy  of  inflation 

IT  IS  AN  IRONIC  comment  on  the  times  that  there  should 
have  been  surprise  and  relief  that  inflation  in  March,  widely 
expected  to  be  between  1 1  and  13  per  cent,  was  a  “mere"  10.7 
per  cent.  In  fact,  the  certainty  that  in  April  prices  will  go  up  by 
some  20  per  cent  makes  March  look  like  a  month  of  stability. 

If  further  proof  was  needed  that  inflation  is  Public  Enemy 
Number  One.  then  the  data  published  yesterday  by  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Bureau  of  Statistics  supplied  it.  As  far  as  the  economy  as  a 
w  hole  is  concerned.  1984  will  go  down  in  history  as  a  lost  year. 
None  or  the  objectives  which  Finance  Minister  Yigal  Cohen- 
Orgad  set  himself  when  he  took  over  the  Treasury  last  Oc¬ 
tober  have  been  approached,  let  alone  achieved.  The  only  ex¬ 
ception  is  the  erosion  of  real  wages,  from  which  the  finance 
minister  hoped  to  obtain  a  contraction  of  private  consumption 
and  a  fall  in  imports. 

The  exercise  misfired.  The  shock  treatment  meted  out  was  too 
harsh  and  caused  a  sufficient  number  of  those  with  financial 
reserves  to  divert  their  savings  to  prop  up  the  consumption 
standards  to  which  they  had  become  accustomed.  Those  left 
in  Lhe  lurch  were  young  people,  the  lowest  income  groups,  and 
new  immigrants  without  capital.  The  recession  that  was  to  im¬ 
prove  the  balance  of  payments,  and  ultimately  to  wind  infla¬ 
tion  down,  has  receded  quickly. 

The  policy  that  led  to  the  present  state  of  affairs  was  devised 
before  elections  were  in  the  offing.  Any  of  the  conceivable 
corrective  measures  that  might  have  been  taken  if  elections 
were  not  three  months  away  are  now  ruled  out.  Inflation  will 
run  on  at  a  rate  that  makes  even  an  improvement  in  the 
balance  of  payments  illusory.  The  root  cause  of  inflation 
remains  —  namely  the  present  government's  commitment,  for 
as  long  as  it  is  in  power,  to  spending  at  the  rate  of  a  billion 
dollars  a  year  more  than  the  economy  can  afford  on  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  southern  Lebanon,  on  settlements  in  the  West 
Bank,  on  its  junior  coalition  partners  and  so  forth. 

If  the  coming  elections  return  the  Likud  to  power  —  and 
Lhat  will,  if  it  happens,  probably  mean  even  more  political 
bribery  of  splinter  parties  —  the  basic  causes  of  inflation  will 
not  be  attacked.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  Likud  is  returned  to 
power,  it  will  see  that  as  a  mandate  to  step  up  the  speed  of  its 
present  course.  The  economy  will  be  bled  white  and  the  bur¬ 
den  will  fall  even  more  heavily  on  those  who  have  borne  most 
of  it  so  far. 

But  even  if  the  Labour  Alignment  is  voted  into  power  three 
months  hence,  it  will  be  August  or  even  September  before  a 
new  government  is  formed,  and  still  more  time  is  needed  to 
translate  even  the  best  programmes  formulated  in  the  opposi¬ 
tion  into  operative  policy  measures,  many  of  which  also  re¬ 
quire  legislation  by  the  new  Knesset.  By  the  time  all  these  can 
take  effect,  the  current  year  will  reach  its  end. 

The  Israeli  public  has  become  wise  to  the  ways  of  inflation. 
It  knows  all  that,  and  will  conduct  itself  on  the  basis  of  the  ex¬ 
pectation  lhat  hyperinflation  will  go  on  and  that  until  the  elec¬ 
tions  and  for  some  time  after,  there  will  be  a  boom  and 
economic  policy  will  tread  water.  The  expectation  will  be  a 
self-fulfilling  prophecy. 

The  legacy  that  the  present  government  will  leave  behind, 
either  to  itself  or  to  an  Alignment  government,  is  not 
something  one  would  like  to  think  of  today,  on  the  eve  of 
Pessah.  the  Festival  of  deliverance. 


READERS'  LETTER 


THE  FALASHAS 

To  lhe  Editor  tjf  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  —  I  take  exception  to 
remarks  quoted  in  Charles  Hoff¬ 
man's  report  "How  to  bring  more 
American  immigrants,"  and  at¬ 
tributed  to  C/JA  missions  Director 
Alvin  Gilens  (February  7).  Referr¬ 
ing  to  the  effectiveness  of  UJA 
fund-raising  missions  to  Israel,  he 
said:  "Most  mission  participants  are 
visiting  Israel  for  the  first  time,  and 
we  have  to  show  them  something 
exotic,  something  that  ‘sells,’  like 
Ethiopian  Jews  or  slums." 

Tolink  Ethiopian  Jews  with  slums 
is  an  appalling  and  cynical  connec¬ 
tion  of  separate  issues  related  only 
in  the  sense  that  both  must  repre¬ 
sent  high  priorities  on  our  current 
agenda. 

The  Ethiopian  Jews  now  taking 
their  rightful  place  in  Israeli  society 
deserve  the  unqualified  support  of 
Jews  everywhere.  When  the  cause  is 
real,  when  our  giving  is  motivated 
by  conviction,  then  sensitive  fund¬ 
raisers  know  that  what  "sells"  is 
sincerity  and  the  full  appreciation  of 
our  obligation.  Mission  participants 
need. not  be  manipulated  by  Gilens 
or  anyone  else  into  a  compassionate 
response. 

Up  until  about  a  year  ago  visiting 
Ethiopian  Jews  was  never  a  part  of 
any  mission,  nor  was  the  idea  to  in¬ 
clude  visiting  them  the  result  of  any 
UJA  policy.  These  visits  were  put 
on  mission  itineraries  because  some 
individuals  in  the  groups  insisted. on 
seeing  the  Falashas. 

NATE  SHAPIRO, 
President. 

American  Association  for 
Ethiopian  Jews 

Highland  Park,  Illinois. 

TRAVEL TAX 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  —  As  a  mother  of  American 
children  and  grandchildren  who 
have  made  aliya  to  Israel,  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  an  unfair  burden  for 
them  to  pay  5100  tax  in  order  to' 
visit  their  parents  in  time  of  need, 
especially  in  an  emergency.  Such 
visits  are  not  a  vacation,  but  a  fami¬ 
ly  obligation  in  keeping  with  Jewish 
tradition, 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  law  will 
be  changed  soon  so  lhat  olim  travel¬ 
ling  to  visit  their  family  will  be 
spared  this  extra  financial  burden. 

MOLLY  FISHMAN 
Becrsheba  (Deerfield  Beach, 
Florida). 


EDUCATIONAL  TV 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  —  We  are  parents  of  children 
aged  three  lo  seven,  fans  of 
Educational  TV's  programme, 
Rehov  Sumsum.  We  are  North 
Americans  who  saw  the  original 
programme  often.  There,  we  were 
impressed  by  the  effort  made  not  to 
fall  into  common  stereotypes  of 
boys  and  girls.  In  America,  they 
tried  to  present  varied  roles  for  men 
and  women  and  to  emphasize  op¬ 
tions.  In  the  Israeli  programme,  the 
reverse  is  happening. 

In  almost  every  episode,  we  see  a 
boy  going  to.  his  father  (or  other 
adult  male)  for  advice  on  technical 
matters,  and  a  girl  talking  about 
beauty  and  appearance.  Whenever 
there  is  building  to  do,  a  boy  does  it. 
When  someone  is  in  need,  a  girl 
goes  to  help.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
here  in  Israel.  Educational  TV  has 
not  succeeded  in  being  more  open 
and  presenting  our  children  with 
more  choices.  We  have  already  lost 
interest  in  taking  our  children  to  see 
Rehov  Sumsum. 

It  is  our  opinion  that,  if  it  is  worth 
copying  an  American  programme,  it 
is  worth  copying  its  intention  as 
well.  Our  children  deserve  a 
programme  with  a  more  balanced 
perspective. 

KAREN  CHARNON 
CHARLIE  UON 
SU  SCHACHTER 

Kibbutz  Gezer. 


INTERMARRIAGE 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  —  If  one  follows  logically  the 
thinking  of  Professor  Calvin 
Goldscheider,  ("Researcher  says 
U.S.  Jews  not  disappearing"  — 
April  4),  a  Jew  who  marries  a  non- 
Jew  contributes  one  Jewish  family 
lo  the  statistics.  Two  Jews  who  each 
marry  a  non-Jew  add  two  Jewish 
families  to  the  statistics.  Two  Jews 
who  marry  each  other  only  add  one 
Jewish  Family  to  the  total  number. 
Therefore,  it  would  seem  desirable 
to  encourage  intermarriage,  no? 

A  Jew  is  not  defined  by  how  he . 
feels  or  by  the  neighbourhood  he 
chooses  to  live  in.  Children  of  inter¬ 
marriage,  where  the  mother  is  not 
Jewish,  will  not  be  accepted  as 
Jews,  regardless  of  their  behaviour, 
will  not  be  permitted  to  many  Jews 
in  a  religious  ceremony,  and  the 
declining  number  of  U.S.  Jews  will 
indeed  become  a  reality. 

Nof  Yam.  FRIEDA  GOLDBAUM 


Bv  THEODORE  H.  FRIEDGIT 


WITH  THE  exception  of  a  brief 
period  in  1947-48,  Soviet-1  sraeli 
relations  have  rarely  been  cordial, 
even  when  normal  diplomatic  ties 
existed.  Since  the  severing  of  rela¬ 
tions  following  the  Six  Day  War. 
Soviet  attitudes  have  ranged  from 
stern  condemnation  to  vituperative 
hostility. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  prominent 
Soviet  role  in  promoting  and 
publicizing  the  UN  resolution 
equating  Zionism  and  racism. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  not  usual  to  find 
the  Soviet  Union  questioning 
Israel's  moral  and  legal  right  to  ex¬ 
ist.  or  threatening  Israel  with  the 
possibility  of  direct  Soviet  attack. 
Such  is  the  content  of  a  recent  arti¬ 
cle  by  one  Sergei  Losev,  entitled 
“The  Threat  to  Peace  in  the  Middle 
East,”  which  appeared  in  the 
February  1984  issue  of  U.S  A.,  the 
monthly  journal  of  the  prestigious 
Moscow  Institute  for  the  Study  of 
the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

The  article  should  be  regarded  as 
an  authoritative  statement  of  Soviet 
policy,  and,  as  such,  should  be  given 
weighty  consideration  and  a  serious 
answer  by  Israel’s  authorities. 

For  several  years  prior  to  1967, 
Losev  served  as  a  Tass  correspon¬ 
dent  in  Israel.  He  is  said  to  be  fluent 
in  Arabic,  knows  more  than  a  little 
Hebrew,  and  keeps  abreast  of  Mid¬ 
dle  East  affairs.  Since  leaving  Israel 
he  has  advanced  to  the  post  of 
director-general  of  Tass,  and  at  the 
198!  Communist  Party  Congress  he 
was  elected  to  the  party's  Central 
Auditing  Committee,  adding  to  his 
political  prestige. 

The  publication  of  his  article  in  a 
journal  devoted  to  the  politics, 
economy  and  ideology  of  the  U.S. 
would  also  seem  intended  to  draw 
special  attention  to  its  content. 
Should  the  authorship  and  placing 
of  the  article  not  prove  sufficient  to 
convince  readers  of  its  authority, 
Losev  removes  any  remaining  doubt 
by  closing  the  article  with  a  quote 
from  a  formal  Tass  statement  on 
Lebanon,  ending  with  the  sentence, 
“In  the  leading  circles  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  was  considered  necessary 
to  warn  the  U.S.  government  in  all 
seriousness  regarding  this...." 

But  the  reader  of  the  article  soon 
discovers  that  the  threat  is  not  so 
much  against  the  U.S.,  though  much 
of  the  discussion  is  of  American 


policy  in  Lebanon.  The  heart  of  the. 
article  consists  of  two  distinct 
threats  against  Israel’s  continued 
existence  as  a  state.. 

Shifting  from  American  policy  in 
the  Middle  East  to  American-Israeli 
strategic  cooperation,  and  from 
there  to  the  Israeli-Palestinian  con¬ 
flict.  Losev  writes;  “In  refusing  to 
implement  the  U.N.  resolution  of 
1947  on  the  establishing  of  two 
states  in  Palestine  (Jewish  and 
Arab).  Israel  itself  is  undermining 
the  international  and: legal  basis  of1 
the  existence  and  recognition  of  the 
Israeli  state,  which  was  established 
in  keeping  with  this  resolution." 

Now  Soviet  leaders  are  well 
aware  that  the  Arab  countries 
which  invaded  Israel  in  1948  took 
no  steps  then  or  subsequently 
towards  setting  up  an  Arab  state  in 
Palestine;  that  inter-Arab  enmities 
have  played  no  small  part  in 
frustrating  Palestinian  aspirations 
and  that  Jordan,  the  closest  Arab 
neighbour  to  such  a  state,  should  it 
ever  be  established,  vies  with  Syria 
as  the  least  willing  to  promote  or 
permit  an  independent  Palestinian 
state. 

They  are  equally  aware  that  a 
number  of  Arab  headers  are  still 
totally  committed  to  the  destruction 
of  Israel,  and  that  of  all  the  Arabs, 
extreme  or  moderate,  only  the 
Egyptians  have  firmly  committed 
themselves  to  peace  and  full 
recognition  of  Israel. 

The  courage  and  political  realism 
of  the  Egyptians  evoked  no  word  of 
appreciation  in  the  Soviet  press.  In 
fact,  the  Camp  David  agreement  is 
continuously  attacked  by  Soviet 
commentators,  though  the  terms  of 
the  Israeli-Egyptian  peace  treaty  in 
fact  meet  all  the  demands  set  forth 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  except  for  ex¬ 
cluding  the  U.S.S.R.  from  any  role 
in  the  making  and  implementing  of 
the  agreement. 

Nevertheless,  the  cold  political 
reality  is  that  Losev's  threat  of  a 
campaign  to  delegitimize  the  state 
of  Israel  constitutes  a  new  depar¬ 
ture  in  Soviet  policy.  Extreme  as  it 
is.  Losev's  formulation  is  not  a  total 
surprise,  for  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Andrei  Gromyko  hinted  at 
the  possibility  of  such  a  shift  in  a 
press  conference  almost  a  year  ago. 

In  discussing  Soviet  support  for 
the  establishing  of  Israel  in  1947  and 
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Soyiti  recognition  of  Israel’s  right 
to  a  secure,  peacefu  I  existence  since 
then.  Gromyko  noted  that  Soviet 
support  had  been  given  to  an  Israel 
which  would  live  peacefully  with 
her  neighbours,  arid  not  an  Israel 
such  as  had  invaded.  Lebanon; 

In  previous' private  dealings  with 
Arab  leaders,  a  number  of  high-, 
level  Soviet  representatives  bad 
pointed  out  that  attempts  to  achieve 
the  physical  destruction  of  Israel 
were  both  impractical  and  unaccepr 
table  politically  to  the  USSR.  The 
protocols  of  a  1979  session  between 
Soviet  leaders  and  PLO  leader  Yas¬ 
ser  Arafat  were  captured  by  the 
IDF  in  Lebanon,  and  published  by. 
Hebrew  University  Professor  Raff 
Israeli.  ’  They  reveal  Gromyko  as 
hinting  to  the  Palestinians  that, 
negotiation  rather  than  force-  is  the 
key  to  the  solution  of  the  Arab- 
Israel  conflict.  Now  it  would  seem 
-that  even  this  small,  private  urging 
towards  a  diplomatic  settlement 
may  be  silenced.  ../••• 

AS  THOLfGH.  this  were  not  suf¬ 
ficient,  Losev  adds  a  second  threat. 
He  writes:  “In  1953  the  government 
of  Israel  gave  an  offical  undertaking 
that  Israel  would  not  take  part  in 
any  anti-Soviet  military  blocs  and 
would  not  permit  foreign  military 
bases  on  her  territory....  In  offering 
military  bases  to  the  Pentagon,  the 
Shamir  government  not  only  turns 
Israel’s  territory  into  the  target  for  a 
counterblow,  but  undermines  the 
basis  of  Israel's  existence  as  a* 
state.” 

Losev's  reference  is  to  a  letter  of 
July  6.  1953  from  Moshe  Sharett  to 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Molotov. 
This  letter  served  as  the  basis  for  the 
renewal  of  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  two  countries,  severed 
six  months  earlier  at  the  height  of 
Stalin's  anti-Semitic  terror  cam¬ 
paign,  suspended  only  after  his 
death  in  March  1953.  * 

However,  Sharett's  letter  makes 
no  mention  of  foreign  bases  on 
Israel's  soil.  This  part  is  purely 
Losev's  invention  and  points  to  the 
real  source  of  Soviet  anxiety  over 
the  American-Israeli  memorandum 
of  strategic  cooperation.  The  Soviet 
Union,  which  from  1973  to  the 
abortive  Lebanon  war  saw  its  own 
presence  in  the  Middle  East  eroded 
steadily  considered  the  American 
military  presence  in  Lebanon  a 
threat,  fearing  it  would  be  expanded 
into  a  base  for  an  American  offen¬ 
sive  aimed  at  rolling  back  all 
vestiges  of  Soviet  influence,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Syria.  . 

As  with  the  accusation  of  Israel 
over  the  non-establishment  of  an 
Arab  state  in  Palestine,  die  Soviet 
leaders  must  be  aware  of  the  distar-  , 
tions  and  over-simplifications J  in 
Losev's  argument.  They  know  full 
well  that  there  are  not,  nor  have  • 
there  ever  been,  any  foreign  bases 
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■  in  Israel.  (The  Soviet  Union  once 
had  bases  iii  Egypt;  today  it  has  a 
base  in  Libya,  and  it  maintains  ser- 
:  vice  facilities  for  its  fleet  in  Syrian, 
ports.)  As  seasoned  political 
realists,  they  ought  to  understand 
that  the  “Americam-lsraeli 
strategic  cooperation”  is  more 
wishful  thinking  on  the  part  of 
-Israel's  government  than-  military 
fact. 

It  is  also  .no  secret  that  the  U.S. 
has  pointedly  snubbed  Israel's,  ad¬ 
vances  on  the  subject  of  storing 
even  emergency  medical  supplies 
here,  let  alone  the  “heavy  weapons'* 
specified  by  Losev. 

U  is  also  pertinent  to  point  out 
that  Sharett's  letter  to  Molotov  was 
written  in  anticipation  of  mutual 
good  relations.  The  Soviet  severing 
of  diplomatic  relations;  its  unr 
limited  arms  shipments  to  Israel’s 
most  intransigent  foes  in  the  Arab 
world,  its  denunciation  of  the  Israel- 
Egypt  peace  treaty,  and  an  ongoing 
propaganda-  campaign  against 
Judaism,  Zionism,  and  Israel  in  the 
Soviet  press  capped  -by  Losev's 
threats  against  Israel's  legitimacy 
and  existence  cannot  be  ignored  in 
judging  whether  the  1953  undertak¬ 
ing  can  be  considered  still  in  effect. 

QUITE  CLEARLY  there  is  no  con¬ 
fidence  and  very  little  under¬ 
standing  of  either  side’s  sensitivities 
in  the  present  state  of  Soviet-Israel 
relations,  and  matters  appear  to  be 
going  from  bad  to  worse: 

Such  a  situation  ia  dangerous  to 
both  sides.  The  introduction  of 
SAM-5  and.SS-21  missiles  into 
Syria  has  created  a  new  and  wor¬ 
risome  level  of  Arab  military  poten¬ 
tial  against  Israel.  Losev's  threal.of 
a  Soviet  “cbuhter-Wow"  '.against 
Israel  -  compounds  this  anxiety. . 
Israel's  leaders  will  be  gravely  in  er¬ 
ror  if  they  dismiss  this  escalation  as 
merely.  post-Lebanon  Soviet 
bluster. 


At  the  same  lime,  the  leaders  of 
the  USSR  would  do  well  to 
remember  what  was  once  an  axiom 
of  dieir  Middle  East  policy-making: 

.  ;that  a  Soviet  attack  on  Israel,  or 
Soviet  acquiescence  in  Arab  at¬ 
tempts  to  annihilate  Israel  could 
.  lead  to  a  Soviet- American  conflict 
and  global  holocaust. 

This  apocalyptic  nightmare, 
which  Losev's  article  places  squ^*i: 
iy  within  the  realm  of  possiWny; 
should  be  enough  to  goad  both  sides 
into  action.  Israel's  policy  has 
always  been  that  normal  relations 
with  ail  states  are  a  desideratum. 
The  Soviet  Union  for  its  part,  main¬ 
tains  diplomatic  relations  with 
regimes  far  more  actively  hostile  to 
the.  USSR  . than  is  Israel. 

Perhaps  normal  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  are  not  immediately  attainable 
in  the  current  climate  of  global  and 
Middle  Eastern  politics,  but  certain¬ 
ly  unofficial  bilateral  discussions  by 
political  figures  or  specialists  in  in¬ 
ternational  law  and  relations  could 
serve  to  dariiy  the  issues  between 
the  two  states.  Most  assuredly  such 
debate  could  contribute  to  laying  a 
basis  of  muutal  understanding.  On 
this  basis,  even  the  disagreements 
between  the  two  parties  would  be 
more  accurately  defined  and  under¬ 
stood,  and  would  therefore  be-  teas 
dangerous  both  to  the  principals 
and  to  world  peace. 

The  Hebrew  University’s  Centre 
For  Soviet  and  East  Europe 
Research  could  serve  as  an  ideal 
setting  for  such  discussions.  In  re¬ 
cent  years  the.  Hebrew  University 
has  hosted-  'public  figures  and  : 
academics -from  Poland,  Rumania. 
Hungary,  and  Yugoslavia.  There  is 
no  reason  why  an  Israeli-Soviet 
dialogue  should  not  begin  on  Mount 
Scopus. 

The  author,  a  specialist  in  Russm 
studies,  teaches  at  the  Hebrew  UnivekL 
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